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TRANSLATORS  PREFACE 


ii    ^^ 


Ahoxg  the  various  and  profound  treatises  on 
history  which  enrich  and  adorn  the  literary 
stores  of  Germany,  the  works  of  Heeren  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  extended  range  of  inquiry,  as 
well  as  by  the  minute  accuracy  of  their  details. 
To  the  patient  industry  of  that  nation  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  production  of  manuals  of 
history,  and  those  synchronistic  tables  which 
have  so  much  facilitated  the  systematic  study  of 

cient  history. 

The  work  now  presented  to  the  public  com- 
prises the  advantages  of  both  these  methods  of 
historical  instruction,  since  the  geography,  chro- 
nology, biography,  and  bibliography  of  the  king- 
doms and  countries  of  the  ancient  world  are 
brought  at  once  before  the  eye  of  the  reader,  and 
so  lucid  is  the  arrangement,  that  the  darkest  and 
most  tangled  portions  of  history  are  seen  in  a 
clear  and  perspicuous  light.  The  man  who  is 
already  possessed  of  considerable  historical  know- 
ledge, and  the  student  commencing  his  re- 
searches, may  each  be  benefited  by  this  Manual ; 
it  will  enable  the  one  to  methodise  his  collected 
acquisitions,  and  guide  the  other  through  his  un- 
tried and  intricate  course*  The  estimation  in 
which  this  work  has  long  been  held  on  the  con- 
tinent, may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
passed   through   six   large   editions   in   German, 
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two  in  French,  and  its  having  been  translated  into 
almost  every  other  European  language.  It  is  now 
presented  for  the  first  time  to  English  readers ;  and 
as  professor  Heeren  is  in  constant  correspondence 
with  the  publishers,  and  supplies  them  with  his 
latest  alterations  and  corrections,  the  translator 
confidently  hopes,  that  the  utility  of  the  Manual 
will  be  not  less  extensively  recognised  in  this 
country.  He  is  encouraged  in  these  hopes  by  the 
favourable  reception  given  to  the  History  of 
Greece,  now  so  generally  used  in  this  university. 
If  an  equal  favour  is  shown  to  the  present  work, 
the  translator  will  feel  emboldened  to  follow  up 
his  success  by  the  publication  of  another  elaborate 
work  of  the  same  author,  the  Historical  Manual 
of  the  Political  System  of  the  States  of  Europe, 
and  of  their  Colonies  from  the  discovery  of  the 
Indies. 

Oxford,  Michaelmas  terai,  1829. 
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TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 


,       tho 
■  tioi 


Is  adding  to  the  number  uf  Manuals  on  Ancient 
History  already  published,  I  believe  myself  bound 
to  give  an  account  of  the  plan  on  which  the 
present  has  been  executed. 

It  was  at  first  designed  to  be  used  in  nciy 
public  lectures,  and  from  them  it  has  grown  up 
to  what  it  now  is.  In  them  I  did  not  believe  it 
necessary  to  state  all  we  know  or  tliink  we  know 
of  ancient  history.  Many  facts  highly  interesting 
to  the  learned  historian  are  not  adapted  for  public 
lectures.  It  is  therefore  my  great  object  to  make 
choice  of  such  incidents  as  ought  to  be  known  by 
my  pupils  in  order  for  the  effectual  prosecution  of 
their  historical  studies.  I  have  not  therefore  ex- 
tended my  labours  so  far  as  to  give  an  historical 
notice  of  every  nation,  but  have  limited  myself  to 
those  most  remarkable  for  their  general  civiliza- 
tion and  political  eminence. 
The  objeats  to  which  I  have  particularly  di- 

ted  my  attention  are,  the  formation  of  states, 
the  changes  in  their  constitution,  the  routes  by 
which  commerce  was  carried  on,  the  share  which 
the  nations  respectively  took  therein,  and,  as  im- 
mediately connected  therewith,  their  extension 
liv  means  of  colonies. 
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The  favourable  receptioB  which  my  larger  work, 
executed  after  a  different  plan,  upon  these  sub- 
jects, has  met  with,  would  lead  me  to  hope  for  a 
like  indulgence  for  this  new  attempt,  even  if  the 
spirit  of  the  age  did  not  call  with  so  loud  a  voice 
upon  every  historian  to  direct  his  chief  jittention 
to  these  subjects.  And  for  this  reason  I  could 
not  rest  satisfied  with  a  mere  detail  of  isolated 
facts,  but  have  made  it  my  study  to  follow  the 
course  of  events,  linking  them  into  one  connected 
chain ;  so  as  to  represent  them  in  a  condensed 
form  by  continually  and  carefully  forcing  together 
the  main  circumstances  which  cooperated  to  the 
development  of  the  whole. 

Without  this,  history  in  general  would  be  but 
a  lifeless  study,  more  especially  that  of  republics, 
which  so  abounded  in  ancient  times,  and  whose 
constitution  being  made  up  of  political  parties, 
everywhere  present  the  most  difficult  problems 
for  the  historian's  solution.  Of  all  the  larger 
divisions  of  my  work,  the  arrangement  of  the 
Greek  history  I  have  found  most  troublesome,  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  little  states  into 
which  it  is  divided*  Historians,  indeed,  lighten 
this  labour  by  confining  themselves  merely  to 
Athens  and  Sparta;  but  by  so  doing  they  give 
us  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  surmount  the  difficulty  by 
throwing  the  account  of  the  small  states  and 
their  colonies  into  the  second  period  ;  by  which  ■ 
means  I  have  been  able  in  the  third  and  most 
important  portion,  in  which  all  depends  upon  the 
principal  states,  to  carry  on  my  history  as  a 
whole  without  interruption.     In  case  others^  who 


%vish  to  make  this  Manual  the  groundwork  of 
their  lectures,  should  dislike  this  arrangement, 
they  may  very  easily  tack  these  notices  on  to  the 
introductory  geographical  survey ;  a  plan  I  very 
often  adopt  in  my  own  lectures.  Upon  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  other  parts,  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  making  any  observation s*  The 
sources  whence  1  have  drawn  my  materials  are 
specified  in  every  section.  Particular  references 
do  not  come  within  my  plan ;  and  if  I  have  re- 
ferred  several  times  in  the  first  two  sections  to 
my  larger  work,  it  is  only  on  particular  points, 
explanations  of  which  may  be  sought  for  in  vain 
■  elsewhere, 

H  Some  knowledge  of  ancient  geography  and 
the  use  of  maps',  if  it  have  not  been  previously 
acquired  by  the  student,  should,  I  am  convinced, 
always  be  connected  with  lectures  on  ancient 
history.  That  this  need  extend  to  no  detailed 
explanations  of  ancient  geography,  but  that  it 
should  be  restricted  to  what  is  merely  useful  in 

»the  study  of  history,  I  have  observed  in  the  body 
of  my  work.  The  geographical  chapters  inter- 
spersed therein  having  been  written  with  this 
latent,  will,  I  hope,  be  judged  of  accordingly. 
I  have  taken  care  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  whole  of  the  ancient  world ;  it  depends, 
therefore,  only  upon  the  teacher  to  form  a  more 
or  less  extensive  course  upon  them. 
With  regard  to  chronology,   I  have   followed 


■  low  D'AtiviUc*     [The  Eton  Comparalm  Alias  is  beautiful,  convenient, 
lOiegniMl*    The  same  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Butter's  Ancient  Atlast     Both 
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throughout  the  uniform  plan  of  computing  time 
from  and  previous  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  By 
preferring  this  method,  so  convenient  and  certain, 
to  the  inconvenient  and  uncertain  one  of  reckon- 
ing from  the  year  of  the  world,  I  hope  I  have 
deserved  the  thanks  of  my  readers.  I  relinquish, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  claim  to  merit  on  the  score 
of  having  more  accurately  defined  the  chronology 
of  separate  facts  before  the  time  of  Cyrus.  1 1 
have,  on  the  contrary,  in  this  part  of  my  labour^ 
often  stated  round  numbers,  where,  in  many 
modern  publications,  precise  dates  may  be  found. 
Exact  determinations  of  time  are  only  necessary, 
in  my  opinion,  vt^here  a  continuous  development 
of  circumstances  takes  place ;  not  where  uncon- 
nected facts  are  recorded. 

The  transactions  of  our  own  times  have  thrown 
a  light  upon  ancient  history,  and  given  it  an  in- 
terest which  it  could  not  formerly  possess.  Afl 
knowledge  of  history,  if  not  the  only,  is  at  least 
the  most  certain  means  of  obtaining  a  clear  and 
nn prejudiced  view  of  the  great  drama  now  per 
forming  around  us.  All  direct  comparisons,  not- 
withstanding the  many  opportunities  which  hav( 
tempted  me,  I  considered  as  foreign  to  my  plan ; 
nevertheless,  if  in  some  chapters  of  my  work, 
particularly  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  republic, 
there  may  seem  to  be  any  reference  to  tlie  trans-  ■ 
actions  of  the  ten  years  during  which  this  work 
has  been  published,.  1  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  offer  any  excuse  for  so  doing.  Of  what  use  i» 
the  study  of  history  if  it  does  not  make  us  wiser 
and  better?  unless  the  knowledge  of  the  past 
teach  us  to  judge  more  correctly  of  the  present?^ 
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Should  I  have  contributed  in  any  measure  towards 
this,  and  should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  lead  the 
mind  of  my  young  friends  to  a  deeper  study  of  a 
science  which  can  only  in  this  way  reward  its 
admirers,  I  shall  esteem  it  the  most  delightful 
recompense  my  labour  can  receive. 

GOETTINGEN,  Sept.  23,  1709. 
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THE  SECOND,  THIRD,  FOURTH.  AND  FIFTH  EDITIONS. 


^ 


The  call  for  a  second  edition  of  my  Manual 
imposes  upon  me  an  obligation  to  supply,  by  my 
utmost  exertion,  tlie  deficiencies  of  my  former 
work.  Corrections  have  been  carefully  made, 
ind  many  parts  completely  rewritten.  A  select 
list  of  books  treating  on  the  respective  depart- 
ments of  my  subject  is  now  first  added ;  the 
former  edition  containing  only  references  to  the 
sources  whence  my  facts  were  deduced-  This,  I 
trust,  will  be  considered  an  essential  service  to 
the  friends  of  historical  science,  more  especially 
to  the  young,  for  whom  and  not  for  the  learned 

lese  additions  have  been  made.  Their  use  in 
this  place  is  particularly  obvious,  where  it  is  in 

?eryonc's  power  to  procure  the  books  referred 
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to^  The  short  criticisms  subjoined,  where  it 
seemed  necessary,  will  serve  as  guides  for  their 
use.  In  the  interior  division  of  the  work  but 
little  has  been  chang-ed,  while  the  exterior  has 
been  improved  by  the  use  of  different  types,  by 
more  accurate  running  titles,  and  by  ranging  the 
dates  in  the  margin.  By  the  latter  method  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  pages  is  inconsiderable^ 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  additions  which 
have  been  made.  In  its  arrangement,  this  work 
is  the  same  as  my  Manual  of  the  History  of  the 
European  States  and  their  Colonies.  Beyond 
this,  however,  these  works  have  no  relation  to 
each  other,  but  have  rather  been  executed  upon 
quite  different  principles :  the  present  as  a  his- 
tory of  the  separate  states  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  the  other  as  a  universal  history  of  modern 
states  and  their  colonies,  as  forming  altogether 
one  system.  Each,  however,  forms  a  complete 
work  in  itself,  and  it  is  by  no  means  my  inten- 
tion to  fill  up  the  gulf  which  time  has  placed 
between  them* 

I  regret  that  the  acute  researches  of  Mr. 
Volney,  upon  the  chronology  of  Herodotus 
before  the  time  of  Cyrus,  came  too  late  into  ray 
hands  to  be  made  use  of  in  its  proper  place  in 
my  second  edition.  In  the  third  this  has  been 
done,  I  lay  claim,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
thanks  of  the  reader  for  giving  in  an  Appendix, 
the  results  of  these  researches,  together  with 
references  to  the  passages  by  which  they  are 
proved ;    leaving   out,   however,   all  extraneous 
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matter,  and  everything  that  cannot  be  proved  by 
the  positive  assertions  of  the  father  of  history. 

I  cannot  close  this  preface  without  again  re- 
curring to  the  advantage  of  the  mode  now  be- 
coming more   and   more   general,  of  computing 
time  in  ancient  history  according  to  the  number 
of  years  before  Christ.      The   fact  of  its  being 
certain  and  convenient  has  often  been  remarked ; 
but  besides  this  it  possesses  the  great  advantage 
of  giving  us  at  once  a  clear  and  precise  notion  of 
the  interval  that  separates  us  from  the  incidents 
recorded;    which  by  no  other  era,  whether  the 
year  of  the  world,  olympiads^  year  of  Rome,  etc. 
is  possible*     And  yet  this  peculiar  advantage,  so 
great  in  the  eyes  of  the  teacher,  has  not,  so  far  as 
I  know,  been   hitherto   the   subject  of  remark- 
Even  for  the  science  of  history  itself,  the  ad- 
vantage is  much  greater  than  might  be  at  first 
supposed.     Should  an  inquirer  arise  who  would 
closely  examine  all  ancient  history  according  to 
this  era — setting  out  from  the  generally  received 
year  of  the  birth  of  Christ  as  from  a  fixed  point, 
to  which  the  labours  of  Mr.  Volney  are  a  good 
be^finning — the  whole    science    would    acquire 
thereby    a    firmer    consistency.       For    by    this 
method  all  dates  would  not  appear  equally  cer- 
taiu  and  equally  uncertain,  as  they  do  in  the  eras 
which  compute  from  the  year  of  the  world ;  but 
it  would  be  shown  what  is  chronologically  certain, 
what  only  probable,  and  what  completely  uncer- 
tain, according  as  we   should   recede  from   the 
clearer  into  the  more  obscure  regions  of  history. 
The  old  manner  of  reckoning  from  the  year  of  the 
world,  in  which  congruity  was  impossible,  be- 
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cause  there  was  no  agreement  upon  the  point  to 
start  from,  would  certainly  be  thrown  aside;  but 
what  harm  will  there  be  in  that,  if  something 
better  and  more  certain  occupies  its  place  ? 

In  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  editions, 
though  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pages  is 
small,  yet  all  those  additions  and  corrections 
which  I  deemed  necessary,  and  which  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  and  discovery,  as  in  the  case 
of  Egypt  and  other  countries,  enabled  me  to 
effect,  have  been  most  carefully  and  fully  made. 
The  importance  of  these  will  be  best  seen  by 
comparison  ^ 

GoetHngen,  1828. 

c  [At  ftcflity  of  reference  in  a  woi1[  of  thit  kind  is  of  primaiy  Importaaco^ 
mirginal  notes  haTe  been  added,  and  a  f  placed  before  emrj  woifc  quoted  ia 
the  original  German.   Ta.] 
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OF 

ANCIENT    HISTORY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

L  The  sources  of  ancient  history  are  ranged  under  two  heads, 
the  tncient  writers^  and  the  monuments  still  extant.  The  various 
vnters  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  places^  at  the  different 
diiisions  of  this  work :  a  survey  of  the  ancient  monuments,  so  far 
forth  as  they  are  sources  for  history,  will  be  found  in  : 

Obbrlin^  Orbis  antiqui  fnonumentis  suis  illuslrati  prinue  li^ 
mt(t.    Argentorati,  1790.     To  speak  the  truth,  extremely  defec- 
tiFe,  now  that  so  many  new  discoveries  have  been  made. 
II.  General  Treatises  on  Ancient  History. 
1.  The  more  voluminous  works  on  the  subject.     These  may  be 
divided  in  two  classes:  a.  Ancient  portions  of  the  treatises  on  uni- 
TCTsal  history;  &.  Works  especially  set  apart  for  ancient  history. 
0.  To  the  first  class  belong : 

The  Universal  History,  ancient  and  modern  ;  with  maps  and 
additions.  Lond.  1736,  26  vols,  folio.  Reprinted  in  8vo.  in  67 
ntU.  and  again  in  60  vols,  with  omissions  and  additions. 

This  work,  compiled  by  a  society  of  British  scholars,  has  been 
tnoilated  into  German,  and  illustrated  with  remarks,  by  Sikgm. 
he.  Baumgarten.  Halle,  1746,  4to.  The  Germans  frequently 
designate  it  by  the  name  of  the  Halle  Universal  History  of  the 
Werld :  the  first  eighteen  parts  comprise  the  ancient  history. 

Will.  Guthrie,  John  Gray,  etc.  General  History  of  the 
^^Ofidjfrom  the  creation  to  the  present  time.  London,  1764 — 
1767,  12  vols.  8vo.  This  work,  of  no  estimation  in  the  original, 
is  rendered  valuable  and  useful  by  the  labours  of  the  German 
truttlator,  C.  G.  Heynb,  {Leip.  1766,  8vo.)  who  has  corrected 
t))e  errors,  inserted  the  dates,  and  added  his  own  observations. 
h.  To  the  second  class  belong : 

RoLLiN,  Hittoire  ancienne  des  Egyptiens,  des  Carthaginais, 
rfw  AssyrienSy  des  Medes  et  des  Perses,  des  Macedoniens,  des 
Grecs.  Paris,  1824,  12  vols.  8vo. ;  revue  par  Letronne :  the 
last  and  best  edition.     This  work^  by  which  the  study  of  ancient 
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history  ^vas  exalted  to  so  high  a  rank  in  France^  still  maintains  its 
well-earned  reputation.  Translated  into  German  by  M.  1\Iuel- 
LER,  1798,  8  vols.  8vo.:  into  English,  17C8:  best  edition,  7  vols. 
8vo. :  frequently  reprinted.  The  above  is  generally  accompanied 
by  the  Hisloire  Romaine  of  the  same  author*. 

Jac.  Bkn.  Bossurt,  Discours  sur  VHistoire  Universelle, 
Paris,  1680,  3  vols.  Frequently  reprinted,  being  reckoned  by 
the  French  among  their  classics.  German  translation,  with  illus- 
trative essays  by  Cramer.     Leipzic,  1740. 

English  translation,  by  Rich.  Spencer.     London,  1730,  8va 

MiLLOT,  Elcmens  de  tHistoire  Generale.  Paris,  1772,  aq. 
Translated  into  German  by  Christiani.  Leipzic,  1777>  9  vols. 
8vo. :  into  English,  1778:  2  vols.  8vo. :  and  again,  an  improved 
edition,  with  additions.  Edinb.  1823,  6  vols.  8vo.  The  first 
two  parts  contain  the  ancient  history. 

t  JoH.  Matth.  Schroeckh,  General  Ilislorif  of  (he  World, 
for  the  use  of  children.     Leipzic,  1779>  sq*  6  vols. 

t  J.  G.  Etchhorn,  History  of  the  Ancient  World,  17^9,  third 
edition,  1817.     (First  part  of  the  History  of  the  World.) 

fDAN.  G.  J.  HuEBLER,  Brief  of  the  General  History  of  the 
Nations  of  Antiquity,  from  the  birth  of  states  to  the  end  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth.  Freyberg,  1798 — 1802.  Five  parts; 
and  the  continuation:  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empe- 
rors, and  of  the  contemporary  Nations,  until  the  great  migration. 
1803;  three  parts.  A  work  extremely  useful,  by  the  advantage 
taken  of  every  assistance  at  hand. 

f  n.  LuDBN,  General  History  of  Nations.    1814;  three  parts. 

tL.  VON  Dresch,  General  Political  History.  1815  ;  three 
ports.  In  each  of  the  above  works  the  first  part  contains  the  an- 
cient history,  exhibiting  the  more  modem  views  of  the  subject^ 

fF.  VON  Raumer,  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  jwrts  1.2. 
Berlin,  1821. 

Works  furnishing  illustrations  of  the  civility,  government,  and 
commerce  of  early  nations,  although  not  especial  treatises  on  an- 
cient histor}',  are  nevertheless  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  subject.     Among  these  may  be  mentioned : 

*  See  below,  book  v.  first  period.  Source*. 

^  The  following  is  added,  as  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  English 
student:  Ralloh's  (Sir  Walter)  History  of  the  WorU,  Part  I.  eiteHding 
ta  the  end  of  the  Macedon'mn  Empire  ;  with  his  Life  and  Trials  hii  ^fr.  Oidns. 
Lend.  1736p  2  vols,  folio.  At  present  the  best  edition ;  but  a  new  and  im- 
proved one,  in  8vo.  is  now  printing  at  the  Clarendon  press,  and  will  probably 
be  published  before  the  present  work.     Truiittator, 
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OoGUBT^  De  rOrigine  des  ImIs,  des  Arts,  el  des  Sciences,  et  de 
kmrs  pragres  chez  les  anciens  peu])les;  noiiv,  edit,  Paris,  1778. 
Transluted  by  Dr.  Dunn  and  Mr.  Sprerhan.  Edinb.  17(>1 — 
1775,  3  vols.  8vo. 

t  A.  H.  L.  Hebren^  Ideas  on  the  Politics,  Intercourse,  and 
Trade  of  the  tnost  eminent  Nations  in  the  Ancient  World,  Third 
editum^  with  many  additions.  Oottingen^  1815,  8vo.;  the  third 
put,  1821.  Fourth  edition.  Gottingen,  1824.  This  edition, 
the  last,  contains  many  improyements  and  additions,  suggested 
by  the  great  discoveries  of  modem  travellers ;  1st  vol.  Persians, 
Fhflmicians,  Babylonians,  Scythians^  Indians ;  2nd  vol.  Cartha- 
^nkns^  Egjrptians ;  3rd  vol.  Greeks. 

2.  Manuals,  or  epitomes. 

The  Germans  alone  are  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  pro- 
duced manuals  of  ancient  history,  all  of  them  useful,  some  excel- 
lent, in  their  kind :  they  are  a  result  of  the  progress  made  in  this 
ide&ce  at  the  universities. 

fj.  Chr.  Gatterer,  Attempt  at  an  Universal  History  qftJie 
World  to  the  discovery  of  America,  Gottingen,  1792.  He  who 
poMceses  this,  the  last  and  most  mature  fruit  of  Ghttterer^s  studies, 
may  dispense  with  the  earlier  manuals  published  by  that  author. 

fCHB.  Dan.  Beck,  Summary  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge 
(fihe  Universal  History  of  the  World  and  of  Nature,  Leipzic, 
1798.  The  first  part  connected  with  our  subject  extends  to 
A.  D.  843.  This  volume  is  enriched  with  such  a  copious  critical 
bibliography,  that  it  may  supply  the  place  of  an  especial  work  on 
tlie  sabject. 

"^J.  A.  Rbher,  Manual  of  the  more  Ancient  History,  from  the 
CTBitioit  of  the  world  until  the  great  migration.  Fourth  edition. 
Aniiswick,  1802. 

fJ.  M.  ScHROECKH,  Manual  of  Universal  History,  1774  : 
bUit  edition,  17d5. 

fG.  S.  Breduw,  Manual  qf  Ancient  History,  with  a  sketch  of 
<Af  chronology  qfthe  ancients,  Altona,  17^>  8vo.  Translated 
ioto  English.    Lond.  1828,  12mo. 

3.  Helps. 

Among  the  helps  to  the  study  of  ancient  history,  the  first  rank 
ii  justly  given  to  the  synchronistie  tables. 

fD.  G.  J.  HuBBLER,  Synchronistic  Tables  qf  the  History  qf 
Nations;  arranged  principaUy  according  to  Gatterer*s  History 
of  the  World.  In  two  numbers.  Second  edition.  1799  and 
ISOi 
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4  INTRODUCnOX. 

22^/"'  I.  Political  History  has  for  its  object  to 
describe  the  fate  of  states,  considered  in  respect 
to  their  relations,  both  internal  and  external.  In 
respect  to  internal  relations  and  circumstances, 
one  of  its  main  branches  is  the  history  of  govern- 
ments: in  respect  to  external  relations  and  circum- 
stances, it  comprises  not  only  the  history  of  ware, 
but  likewise  that  of  the  connexions  of  peaceAil 
intercourse  which  have  existed  between  ditFerent 
states. 

Defimtion  of  the  relation  whick  anireflnl  history  (or  genoii 
history  of  the  human  race)  bears  to  political  history,  or  that  of 
states :  the  latter  a  division  of  the  fniner.  Difference  between 
political  history,  and  that  of  civilisation  (or  history  of  human  na- 
ture:) the  latter  inquires  into  the  history  of  man,  as  man,  with- 
out any  farther  reference  to  political  circumstances. 

Diviiion         2.  General  political  history  is  usually  distin- 

into  three  .    ,       ,    .  ,  '  •  j  ji  i 

paru :  guished  into  three  parts :  ancient,  middle,  and  mo- 
dern. The  first  extends  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  west,  that  is  to  say,  to  about  the 

A*V*^5oo  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  century  of  the  christian  era  ;  the 

'  second  extends  to  the  discover}-  of  America,  and 

of  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies,  that  is  to 

iTD^'Aoo  ^^y*  ^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^*  ^^^  fifteenth  century ;  the  third 
'  extends  from  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
third,  to     century  to  our  own  day. 

limes.  '^^^  propriety  of  the  above  division  shown  by  the  advantage  rf 

the  epochs  being  naturally  determined  by  events,  ^^^ly,  in  tint 
respect,  would  the  division  of  history  into  two  parts,  before  and 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  be  unappropriate  ? 

Commwicc.      3^  From  the  definition  just  given,  it  follows, 

DoUticmi     that  political  history  commences  at  that  point  in 

the  range  of  time  where  states  first  make  their 

appearance.      Whatever  is  known,  therefore,  of 

the  previous  times  in  which  our  race  existed: 
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whatever  concerning  that  period  is  gathered  from 
the  traditions  of  individual  men  or  tribes,  in  re- 
spect to  their  migrations,  their  affinities,  their  in- 
ventions, belongs  not  to  political  history,  but 
must  be  referred  to  the  general  history  of  nations. 

Etctj  body  knows  that  abundant  documents  relating  to  the 
eadiest  fortunes  of  the  human  race  have  been  preserved  in  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews :  from  these  materials  was  com- 
piled what  is  known  by  the  name  of  an  Historia  Antediluviana, 
frnpiently  heretofore  constituting  a  separate  division  in  history. 
Whgk  has  been  said  above  accounts  satisfactorily  for  the  omission 
tf  tUt  portion  of  history  in  the  work  before  the  reader  ;  although 
flooe  can  deny  the  high  importance  of  such  traditions  in  the 
framing  of  the  earliest  history  of  the  origin^  extension^  and  civiU 
I  of  the  human  race. 


4.  The  sources  of  history  may  be  generally  sources  of 
ranged  under  two  heads  ;    oral  traditiofis,   and 
written  documents  of  all  kinds.     The  history  of 
every  nation  usually  commences  in  oral  tradi- 
tion; and  that  remains  the  only  source,  so  long  as 

the  art  of  writing  is  either  unknown,  or  but  little 
practised,  among  the  people. 

5.  Under  the  name  of  traditional  history  or  my-  mythdogy, 
ikology,  is  comprehended  the  whole  collection  of 

oral  traditions  existing  in  any  country :  such  a  tra- 
ditional history  or  mythology  we  consequently 
meet  with  in  every  nation,  at  the  earliest-  stage  of 
its  existence.  This  mythology,  however,  by  no 
means  consists  solely  in  distinct  historic  docu- 
ments ;  it  embraces  every  branch  of  information 
and  knowledge  which,  to  a  nation  in  its  first  in- 
femcy,  appear  of  such  importance,  as  to  be  worthy 
of  being  preserved  and  handed  down  to  posterity. 

Hence  the  mytholc^  of  a  people  is  invariably  composed  of 
elements  greatly  dissimilar  in  nature ;  it  presorres  the  memory 
flol  only  of  historic  facts,  various  in  kind,  but  likewise  that  of 
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zbfB  permding  idena  of  the  ptHiple  with  respect  to  the  dekicB  aad 
t:faexr  wryrahip ;  that  of  the  renlti  from  obserfatioo  and  experi- 
ence in  QStmaamjr  in  morals^  in  arts.  These  memorials  are 
inaailv  presented  xmda  the  musk  of  an  historical  namtiTe,  be- 
caiue  man,  as  yet  onpracdsed  in  ahscract  thinking,  neeessarilj 
rernresents  eTery  thing  to  his  mind  onder  a  tangihle  funn.  Par- 
tial jnd  vain,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  are  the  aidearoiin  of 
such  as  &ncy  they  can  discover  in  the  mytholiigy  of  any  pec^ile  • 
oon:iistent  whole,  or  a  ;Kdentific  system  o£  any  kind  whatewfr: 
(iitficult,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  to  draw  the  line  between  «M» 
in  mythology,  does  and  what  does  not,  belong  to  pore  hiitay; 
The  empli>yment  of  mythology  for  the  purposes  of  historj  le- 
quires,  therefore,  an  acnte  spirit  of  criticiam,  and  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  antiquity. 

These  correct  ideas  respecting  mythohigy, — the  key  to  the 
whole  of  earlier  antiquity. — ^were  tirst  set  forth  and  pranolgated 
hy  Heyne,  in  his  works  upon  Virgil  and  other  poets.  In  his  edi- 
tion of  Apollodorus,  and  in  rarioos  eanys  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Gottingen  Scientific  Society.  To  tkem  principaOy 
are  the  Germans  indebted  tor  the  rapidity  with  which  th^  ha?e 
outftripped  other  nations  in  obtaining  a  clear  inoight  into  the  sci- 
ence of  antiquity. 

p«e«T.  6.  The  place  of  writing  is,  among  such  nations, 

generally  supplied,  in  some  measure,  by  poetry; 
which  being  in  its  origin  nothing  more  than  ima- 
gery expressed  in  figurative  language,  must  spon- 
taneously arise  among  men,  as  yet  wont  to  repre- 
sent every  thing  to  their  minds  under  the  form  of 
images.  Hence  the  poetry  of  every  nation,  still  in 
mfancy,  has,  and  can  have«  nothing  else  for  its  ob- 
ject than  the  mythology;  and,  from  the  diiference 
which  exists  in  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  com- 
posing that  mythology,  spring,  at  this  early  pe- 
riod, the  various  kinds  of  poetry,  the  lyric,  the 
didactic,  the  epic.  The  last  of  these,  inasmuch 
a.s  it  contains  the  historic  songs  and  the  epopee» 
claims  the  especial  attention  of  the  historian. 
The  mythi  were  in  later  times  frequently  collected  and  indited 
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from  the  works  of  poets,  by  grammarians^  such  as  ApoUodorus^ 
etc  This  circumstance,  however,  evidently  can  have  had  no  ef- 
fect on  their  original  character. 

7.  The  second  source  for  history,  incomparably  written 
more  copious  and  important  than  the  first,  is  that     **"*"  ' 
furnished  by  written  monuments  of  every  kind. 
Following  the  comparative  dates  at  which  they 

were  adopted,  these  monuments  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  ;  1st.  Inscriptions  on  public 
monuments,  to  which  head  are  referred  the  coins 
of  later  times;  2nd.  Chronological  enumeration  of 
events,  under  the  form  of  annals  and  chronicles ; 
3rd.  Distinct  philosophical  works  on  history. 

8.  The  most  ancient  written  memorials,  indis-  inicnp. 
putably,  are  the  inscriptions  on  public  monuments 
erected  to  preserve  the  memory  of  certain  events ; 
whether  for  that  purpose  a  mere  stone  was  set 
upright,  or  even  the  bare  rock  itself  engraved.  As 
soon  as  the  national  taste  had  obtained,  from  local 
circumstances,  a  decided  consistency,  and  archi- 
tecture had  sprung  up  and  expanded,  art  shaped 
these  monuments  into  columns,  obelisks,  pyra- 
mids. The  very  object  proposed  in  their  erection 
—the  commemoration  of  certain  events — must  ne- 
cessarily have  led  to  the  practice  of  carving  on 
them  inscriptions,  in  which  those  facts  were  re- 
corded. Of  such  a  nature  are,  no  doubt,  the  old- 
est monuments,  and  more  particularly  those  in 
Egypt:  the  use  of  this  kind  of  memorial  continued 

to  be  much  more  frequent  among  the  later  nations, 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  especially,  than  it  is 
among  the  moderns ;  yet  of  the  vast  quantity  of 
inscriptions  preserved  to  this  day,  but  a  compara- 
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lively  small  number  is,  in  an  historical  point  of 
view,  of  any  importance. 

The  characters  used  on  these  monuments  were  either  pictorial 
(hieroglyphics;  see  below  under  the  head  of  Egypt^)  or  alphabet- 
ical. The  discovery  and  communication  of  alphabetical  ^vriting 
are  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians ;  although,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  shape  of  the  arrow-headed  character,  the  invention 
was  made,  independently  of  them,  in  the  interior  of  Asia. 

The  general  collections  of  inscriptions  are : 

Lui).  Ant.  IMuratori,  Novus  Thesaurus  veferum  Inscripiio' 
tium,  Mediolani,  1739,  sq.  4  vols.  fol.  Together  with  Skb.  Do- 
NATi,  iSuppleme/ita.  Luccse,  1764.  Jan.  Gruteri,  Inscriptio- 
nes  anliqua:  totius  orbis  Romani,  cum  J.  G.  GfiiEvii.  Amstel. 
1707,  2  vols.  fol. 

C.  A.  BoKKiiius,  Corpus  Inscrlpiionum  Grcecarujn,  aiicfort" 
talc  ct  impensis  Acadcmix  lUerarum  BorussiccB,  vol.  1.  1827, 
folio. 

The  most  important  for  ancient  hktory  are  the  Parian  or  Ox- 
ford Inscriptions,  Marmora  Oxoniensia,  Arundeliana,  edited  by 
Srloen,  1629  ;  by  Prideaux,  1676.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Rich.  Chandler,  Oxf.  1763,  fol.  A  useful  and  portable  edi- 
tion has  been  published  by  f  Fr.  Ch.  Wagner,  The  Parian 
Chronicle:  the  Greek  text,  with  Gentian  translation  and  illus^ 
tratioHs,     Gottingen,  1790,  8vo. 

coiiw.  9,  Coins  likewise  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 

the  sources  of  ancient  history,  inasmuch  as  they 
afford  us  information,  especially  with  respect  to 
genealogy  and  chronology;  by  the  assistance  of 
which,  events  known  from  other  authorities  may 
be  better  arranged  and  coordinated.  The  import- 
ance of  coins,  therefore,  becomes  most  sensible  in 
those  portions  of  history  where  our  information, 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  works  of  the  ori- 
ginal historians,  is  reduced  to  a  few  insulated  facts 
and  fragments. 

Es.  Spaniirmii,  Dissvrtatio  de  Usu  ct  Pra:stantia  Xumisma^ 
turn,  Londini,  ]  707  et  1 709,  2  vols.  fol.  The  grand  work,  how- 
ever, on  the  whole  numismatic  science  of  antiquity  is  now  : 
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EcKHBL,  De  Doctrina  Nummarum  Vettrum,  Vienns^  1792 — 
1796^  8  vols.  4to.    And  the  epitome : 

fEcKHEi.^  Brief  Elements  of  Ancient  Numismatics.  Vienna, 
ITW*  8vo.     Valuable  assistance  may  be  derived  from : 

J.  C.  Raschb,  Lexicon  Universce  Rtt  Nummarict  Veterum, 
1785,  sq.  5  vols.  8vo. 

10.  The  second  main  division  of  written  monu-  annais, 
ments  consists  in  chronicles  or  annals.     These 
presuppose  the  invention  of  an  alphabet,  and  the 
adoption  of  some  materials  for  writing  upon :  they 

are,  therefore,  of  a  later  date  than  mere  inscrip- 
6on&.  They  occur,  nevertheless,  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  nations.  It  is  generally  from  such  an- 
nals, indited  by  public  authority,  (state  chronicles,) 
that  the  subsequent  historians  have  drawn  mate- 
rials for  their  works.  In  many  nations,  and  in 
nearly  all  those  of  the  east,  history  has  not,  even 
to  this  day,  advanced  beyond  the  composition  of 
such  annals. 

1 1 .  The  third  main  division  of  historic  writings  regular 
is  made  up  of  the  works  on  philosophic  history :  "^"•^ 
they  are  distinguished  from  mere  annals  by  their 
containing  not  only  a  chronological  narration  of 
events,  but  also  a  developement  of  the  concatena- 
tion of  those  events. 

None  but  a  few  nations  of  modem  times,  and,  among  the  an- 
doitB,  none  that  we  know  of,  but  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  have 
been  acquainted  with  this  sort  of  history :  a  fact  which  may  be 
attributed, — 1st.  To  the  government. — The  more  complete  the 
sofajection  in  which  every  thing  is  placed  to  the  will  and  caprice 
of  one  or  more  individuals,  the  more  evanescent  is  the  rational 
eonnexion  between  events.  Hence  philosophical  history  thrives 
bert  under  free  governments ;  and  does  not  so  much  even  as  ex- 
ist under  mere  despotic  constitutions.  2nd.  To  the  degree  of 
civilixation  which  the  nation  may  have  obtained:  for  the  observ- 
ing and  unravelling  of  the  political  connexion  of  events  presup- 
poses a  considerable  progress  in  philosophical  attainments. 
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Chronology  12.  As  all  cvcnts  are  determined  by  the  place 
graphy?  and  time  in  which  they  occurred,  it  follows  that 
geography  and  chronology  are  indispensable  sci- 
ences, auxiliary  to  the  study  of  all  history,  but 
more  especially  the  ancient.  Those  sciences,  how- 
ever, are  not,  for  this  purpose,  to  be  considered  in 
their  fullest  extent  and  minutest  details,  but  only 
so  far  as  they  may  be  of  use  towards  arranging 
facts  according  to  time  and  place.  A  fixed  mode 
of  computing  time  is  therefore,  in  ancient  history, 
not  less  necessary  than  a  continuous  geographical 
description  of  the  countries  which  were  the  thea- 
tres of  the  principal  events. 
Eras.  13.  No  universally-adoptcd  mode  of  computing 

time  existed  in  antiquity;  each  nation,  each  state, 
had  its  own  era:  yet,  in  the  explication  of  ancient 
history,  there  is  an  evident  necessity  that  some 
common  era  should  be  adopted,  by  which  a  syn- 
chronistic view  of  the  various  events  may  be  ob- 
tained. For  this  purpose,  the  years  may  be  com- 
puted either  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  or 
before  and  after  Christ.  The  latter  method  has 
the  advantage  not  only  of  greater  certainty,  but 
also  of  greater  convenience. 

Of  the  various  modes  of  oomputing  time^  the  best  known  are 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans ;  the  former  by  olympiads, 
the  latter  by  the  years  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
The  era  of  the  olympiads  commences  at  B.  C.  77^  >  that  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome  commences  at  B.  C.  7*'>3,  according  to  Varroy 
at  B.  C.  752,  according  to  Cato. — The  era  of  the  Seleucide>  in 
the  Syrian  empire^  commences  with  B.C.  312. — Various  other 
eras,  such  as  that  of  Nabonnassar,  commencing  with  B.C.  747>  arc 
founded  on  obser\'ations  preserved  by  Ptolemy,  and  made  known 
by  ScALiOBR,  in  his  Doctrina  Tcmporum. 

Chronology  constitutes  a  separate  science :  the  best  introduc- 
tion to  which  will  be  found  in : 
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t J.  C.  Gattbrer,  Epitome  of'  Chronology.    Gottingen,  1777- 

»A  most  excellent  criticism  on  the  ancient  eras  has  lately  been 
opmmnnicated  to  the  public  by : 
tL-  Idbi^br^  Historic  Researches  into  the  Astronomical  Ob' 
serwatioHs  of  the  Ancients.    Berlin,  1806. 
tD.  H.  Hbobwiscb^  Introduction  to  Historical  Chronology  ; 
a  1811*     A  very  useful  and  portable  work*. 

y  \         14.    In  ancient  geography,  the  line  must  be  Geography, 
carefully  drawn  between  what  is  fabulous  andSiand^ 
^at  is  true.    In  respect  to  true  geography,  as  an  ^®* 
^   I     vniliary  science  to  history,  all  that  can  be  ex- 
^        pected  is  some  general  information  respecting  the 
^'  I      oature  and  peculiarities  of  the  countries,  respecting 
their  political  divisions,  and  finally,  respecting  the 
^^        principal  cities : — a  long  list  of  the  names  of  places 
would  be  quite  superfluous. 

>t  FUmlons  geography  constitutes  a  part  of  the  mythology  of 

e  Cfcry  nation,  and  therefore  is  in  each  different,  since  the  ideas 

fanned  by  erery  early  nation  respecting  the  form  and  nature  of 
the  earth  are  peculiar  to  itself.  True  geography  arises  gradually 
m  dhrilisation  increases,  and  the  sphere  of  ideas  extends. — Neces- 
aty  of  handling  geography  historically,  on  account  of  the  mani- 
Ud  duuiges  to  which  the  division  and  the  face  of  the  countries 
rfdie  ancient  world  have  been  at  various  periods  subjected. 

Cbbistofb.  Cellarii  Notitia  Orbis  Antiqui.  Lips.  1701 — 
IW^  2  vols.  4to.  cum  observat.  J.  C.  Schwarzii.  Lips.  1771»  et 
ilcnm  1773*  This  work  was  for  a  long  time  the  only,  and  is 
d  m  indispensable^  treatise  on  ancient  ge<^aphy. 

tH.  Mannbrt,  Geography  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Nu- 
fcnbeig,  1788 — 1802.     To  complete  this  work,  deserving  the 

*  To  theM  the  English  student  will  surely  add  the  laborious  work  of  Dr. 
Hales: 

^  Hales  (Willm.)  New  Analytu  of  Chronology,  explaining  the  History  and 

^  AntiquitU*  of  the  primitive  Nationt  of  the  World,  etc.  Lond.  1809-12. 4  vols.  4to. 

Blaie'b  Chronology  and  HiUory  of  the  World,  from  the  Creation  to  the  pre- 
ma  Time,    Load.  1803,  folio. 

And  for  the  brilliant  period  of  Greece,  the  satisfactory  volume : 

H.  F.  Cltnton's  Fatti  lleUenici.  The  civil  and  literary  Chronology  of 
CreBc$ffrem  the fijly-j^h  to  the  kundi^  and  twenty-fourth  Olympiad,  Second 
edition,  with  additiont.    Oxford,  1827,  4to.     Translator. 
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name  of  classical,  by  the  historical  and  critical  learning  it  exhi- 
bits, Greece,  Italy,  and  Africa,  are  still  wanting. 

fF.  A.  Ukkrt,  Geography  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  from 
the  earliest  periods  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy :  first  part,  first  divi- 
sion, contains  the  historical ;  the  second  contains  the  mathemati- 
cal sections.     Weimar,  1816 ;  accompanied  with  maps. 

GossBLiN,  Geographie  des  Grecs  analysie.  Paris,  17^>  ^to. 
A  developement  of  the  system  of  mathematical  geography  among 
the  Greeks.     Partly  continued  in 

GossELiN,  Recherches  sur  la  Geographie  des  Anciens,  Pn^ 
an.  vi.  vol.  1 — 4. 

J.  Rbnnel,  Geographical  System  of  Herodotus,  Lond.  1800» 
4to.  These  last  two  works  are  epitomized  and  accompanied  with 
observations  in : 

t  G.  G.  Bredow,  Researches  into  various  Branches  ofAnci&d 
History,  Geography,  and  Chronology,  1800. 

We  are  indebted  to  d*Anville  for  the  best  charts  of  ancient 
ge<^praphy  :  Atlas  Orhis  antiqui,  twelve  leaves,  foP. 

Divisions  of  15.  Ancient  history  admits  of  being  treated  ei- 
ther  ethnographically  (that  is  to  say,  according  to 
separate  nations  and  states,)  or  synchronistically^ 
(that  is  to  say,  according  to  certain  general  epochs.) 
Each  of  these  methods  has  its  advantages  and  its 
disadvantages;  both,  however,  may  be,  in  some 
measure,  combined  into  a  system  which  presents 
peculiar  conveniencies  for  our  purpose.  We  shall 
accordingly  adopt  the  following  divisions : 

First  Book. — History  of  the  ancient  AsiHiC 
and  African  states  and  kingdoms  anterior  to  Cyms, 
or  to  the  rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  about  the 
year  B.  C.  560:  comprising  little  more  than  insu- 
lated fragments. 


^  To  these  works,  the  following  may  be  added  fof  the  benefit  of  the  Engjisk 
student : 

Butler's  (Dr.  Sam.)  5fcflcA  cf  Ancient  and  Modem  Geography,  Seventli 
edition.  8vo.  Also  his  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geographiit  consisting  of  twtaty-OTm 
coloured  maps,  with  a  complete  accentuated  index.    8vo.  12s. 
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Second  Book. — History  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archy, from  B.  C.  560  to  330. 

Third  Book. — History  of  the  Grecian  states, 
both  within  and  without  Greece,  until  Alexander, 
or  B.  C.  336. 

Fourth  Book. — History  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  and  of  the  kingdoms  which  arose  out 
of  its  division,  until  they  merged  into  the  Roman 
empire. 

¥iFTH  Book. — History  of  the  Roman  state, 
bodk  as  a  commonwealth  and  as  a  monarchy,  until 
its  £adl  in  the  west,  A.  D.  476. 


r    • 


MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY, 


THE   FIRST   BOOK. 

HUrBRICAL  FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  MORE  ANCIENT  ASIATIC 
AND  AFRICAN  KINGDOMS  AND  STATES,  PREVIOUS  TO 
CYRUS,  OR  THE  RISE  OF  THE  PERSIAN  MONARCHY. 


f> 


L— ASIATIC  NATIONS. 

General  Geographical  Outline  of  Asia. 


1.  Extent  and  situation  of  that  quarter  of  the  asia. 
^bbe. — Asia,  in  its  circumference,  ia  the  largest,  Dimenuons 
11  il8  situation,  the  most  favoured  by  nature,  of 
th;  quarters  of  the  globe.  Its  superficial  contents 
amount  to  11,200,000  square  g.  miles;  whereas 
those  of  Africa  do  not  exceed  4,780,000 ;  while 
those  of  Europe  are  not  more  than  2,660,000.  As 
to  situation,  it  comprises  the  greatest  portion  of 
I  the  northern  temperate  zone. 

Comparison,  in  this  point  of  view,  with  the  other  quarters  of 
\  the  g^be,  principally  Africa. — Advantages  over  the  latter,  in 
I  consequence  of  the  convenience  of  its  indented  shores — of  its  sur- 
':  nanding  fruitful  islands-— of  its  deep  bays  and  copious  streams — 
[  the  few  sandy  deselts  in  its  interior. 
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_AsiA^      2.  Natural  features,  and  consequent  division  of 
fMtures.     the  land,  according  to  the  course  of  the  larger 
mountain  ranges  and  of  the  principal  streams. 

Two  principal  mountain-ranges  from  the  west  towards  tbe 
east ;  in  the  north,  the  Altai,  (as  yet  nameless  in  antiquity  :)  in 
the  south,  Taurus. — Branches  of  both,  the  Caucasus  extending 
between  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  seas :  Imaus  extending  along 
the  golden  desert,  (or  that  of  Cobi :)  the  Paropamisus,  on  the 
north  of  India;  the  Ural  (nameless  in  antiquity.) — Of  the  rirers 
remarkable  in  ancient  history,  there  are  four  flowing  from  north 
to  south,  namely,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which  fall  into  the 
Persian  gulf;  the  Indus  and  Granges,  which  fall  into  the  Indian 
sea:  two  which  hold  their  course  from  east  to  west,  and  dis- 
embogue in  the  Caspian  sea,  (but  now  in  lake  Ural,)  namely,  the 
Oxus  (or  Jihon)  and  the  Jaxartes  (or  Sirr.) 

Divisions:  3.  Hcncc  wc  dcducc  the  division  of  the  region 
into  Northern  Asia,  that  is  to  say,  the  countries 
north  of  Altai ;  Central  Asia,  or  the  countries  be- 
tween the  Altai  and  Taurus;  Southern  Asia,  or 
the  lands  south  of  Taurus. 

Northeni  4.  Northern  Asia,  between  the  76th  and  50th 
parallels  of  north  latitude,  (Asiatic  Russia  and  Si- 
beria,) almost,  though  not  entirely,  unknown  in 
antiquity. — ^Accounts  obscure,  but  partly  true,  re- 
specting it,  to  be  found  in  Herodotus,  the  father 
of  history. 

cyntrai  5.  Central  Asia,  the  regions  extending  between 

the  50th  and  40th  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
Scythia  and  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  (Great  Tartary 
and  Mongol;)  for  the  most  part  an  unbounded, 
bare  table  land,  devoid  of  arable  fields  or  forests ; 
and  consequently  a  mere  country  of  pasture. — 
The  inhabitants  pastors,  (nomads,)  without  cities  or 
determined  dwellings  ;  recognising  no  other  poli- 
tical association  than  patriarchal  government. 


Asia. 


Asia. 
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Peculiarity  of  the  mode  of  life  and  character  amoDg  the  nomad  ASIA. 
nees;  powerful  influence  which  they  have  had^  as  conquerors^  on 
political  history. — ^Whether  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
dfilixation  of  the  human  race  should  continue  for  ever  to  advance^ 
when  we  consider  that  one  half  perhaps  of  that  race  has  from 
time  immemorial  remained,  and  from  its  physical  situation  must 
far  ever  remain,  in  the  nomad  state. 

6.  Southern  Asia,  or  the  regions  from  the  40th  southern 
degree  of  north  latitude  to  about  the  equator. — 
Its  features  directly  opposite  to  those  of  cen- 
tral Asia.  Advantages  of  the  soil  and  climate  for 
igriculture  ;  its  abundance  in  the  most  costly  and 
Taried  productions,  compared  with  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  globe.  Hence  in  this  quarter,  1st.  The 
adoption  of  settled  habitations  and  political  asso* 
ciations,  even  in  the  earliest  times.  2nd.  The 
chief  seat  of  trade,  from  the  most  remote  period 
until  the  discovery  of  America. 

Ideas  upon  the  ris^  of  political  associations. — Whether^  accord- 
ing to  the  general  opinion,  they  have  been  produced  solely  by 
Igricnlture  and  the  possession  of  land  ;  or,  whether  religion^  that 
is  to  say,  the  common  worship  of  one  divinity  as  the  national  god, 
(eommunia  sacra,)  was  not  the  main  bond  which  united  the  earliest 
itates  of  antiquity  ? — Explanation  of  the  phenomenon  that,  in  the 
▼ety  first  states  of  the  world,  the  priesthood  is  generally  observed 
to  be  a  ruling  caste. — Ideas  on  early  trade,  particularly  that  with 
the  east ;  before  it  was  changed,  by  the  discovery  of  America  and 
the  new  passage  to  India,  from  land  trade  to  sea  trade. — Obser- 
Tttions  upon  ancient  roads  of  tiaffic  athwart  Asia. — The  seats  of 
commerce  in  the  interior  pointed  out  by  nature  upon  the  large 
riren;  on  the  Oxus,  Bactra  and  Maracanda,  (Samarcand;)  on  the 
Euphntes  and  Tigris,  Babylon. — Seats  of  trade  pointed  out  by 
■ttove  on  the  seashores,  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Fhoenicia, — ^line  of  Grecian  and  Phoenician  factories. 

7.  Division  of  southern  Asia.  1st.  South- 
western Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  In- 
dus; 2nd.  South-eastern  Asia,  from  the  Indus  to 
the  eastern  ocean. 
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ASIA.  A.  South-western  Asia  divides  again  into  the 
countries — 1st.  Within  the  Euphrates — 2nd.  Be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  Tigris — 3rd.  Between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Indus. 

1 .  Countries  within  the  Euphrates. 

A«ia  •  The  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  (Natolia.)  -  Prin- 

Mrnor.  cipal  rivers:  the  Halys  and  Sangarius.  Countries: 
three  towards  the  west,  Mj^sia,  Lydia,  Caria. 
Along  the  shore,  the  Greek  seaports  of  Phocsa, 
Ephesus,  Miletus,  Smyrna,  Halicarnassus,  etc. 
Inland,  the  cities  of  Sardes  in  Lydia,  of  Pergamus 
in  Mysia. 

Three  towards  the  south,  Lycia,  Pamphylia, 
and  Cilicia,  with  its  capital  Tarsus. 

Three  towards  the  north,  Bithynia,  Paphlago- 
nia,  Pontus ;  with  the  Greek  ports  of  Heraclea, 
Amisus,  and  Sinope.  Two  inland,  Phrygia,  to- 
gether with  Galatia  and  the  capital  cities  of  Gor- 
dium  and  Celaenae ;  Cappadocia,  with  the  city  of 
Mazaca. 

Island*.  *»  Islands  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor :  Les- 
bos, with  the  city  of  Mitylene ;  Chios,  Samos, 
Cos,  Rhodes,  with  the  capitals  of  the  same  names. 

Syria*  ""  Syria,  together  with  Phoenicia  and  Palaestine. 

1st.   Syria,  properly  so  called.     Cities,  Damas- 
cus, Emessa,  Heliopolis,  (Balbeck.)     In  the  de- 

Phocnicia.  scrt.  Palmyra.  2nd.  Phoenicia,  a  mountainous 
tract  extending  along  the  shore.  Mountains : 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus.  Cities:  Tyre,  in  an 
island  opposite  the  ancient  Tyre,  situate  upon 
the  mainland  ;  Sidon,  Byblus,  Berytus,  Tripolis, 

Paiasftine.  Aradus.  3rd.  Palaestine.  Mountains :  Carmel, 
Tabor.  River  :  Jordan,  which  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  Dead  sea.    Division  of  Palaestine, 
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first,  according  to  the  12  tribes;  afterward,  into 
the  provinces  of  Judaea,  capital  Jerusalem :  of 
Samaria;  cities,  Samaria,  Sicheni :  and  of  Ga- 
lilsea. 

**  Peninsula  of  Arabia,  abounding  in  vast  sandy 

deserts,  and  almost  wholly  occupied  by  nomad 

races.     Its  southern  and  eastern  coasts  make  it, 

nevertheless,  a  most  important  seat  of  trade*     In 

ihe  north,  Arabia  Petraea,  so  called  from  the  town 

of  Petra.    Inland,  Arabia  Deserta.     In  the  south, 

Arabia  Felix ;  rich  by  its  own  productions,  being 

the    land    of  almost    all    perfumes,    particularly 

incense :  rich  likewise  as  being  the  ancient  staple 

for  Indian  goods.     Cities :   Mariaba,  Adem,  etc. 

[In  the  east,  the  trading  town  of  Gerra,  and  the 

islands  lying  off  the  shore,  Tylos  and  Aradus, 

fBahhrein  islands,)4ikewise  marts  both  lor  Arabian 

and  Indian  commodities,  particularly  for  cinnamon 

^from  Taprobane  (Ceylon.) 

2.  Countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
•  Mesopotamia;  in  the  interior  a  parched  table 
land,  solely  occupied  by  nomad  hordes.     Cities 
on  the  Euphrates  :    Thapsacus,  Circesium,  Cu- 
lEaxa;  in  the  north,  Zoba  or  Nisibis. 

^  Armenia,  north  of  the  foregoing.     Encum-  Armcma 
bered  with  mountains;   long  without  any  cities, 
'  but  afterwards  Tigranocerta*     Rivers:  Cyrus  and 
Amxes,  which  fall  into  the  Caspian ;  and  the  Pha- 
sis,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Black  sea. 

'  Babylonia,  the  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  Babjicmla 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Medic  wall.     A 
level  plain,  remarkable  for  the  fatness  of  its  soil ; 
formerly,  by  skilful  culture,  the  judicious  excava- 
tion of  canals  and  lakes,  and  the  erection  of  dams, 
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the  most  fruitful,  and,  by  its  situation,  the  most 
wealthy  staple  of  inner  Asia.      Cities  :  Babylo] 
on  the  Euphrates,  Borsippa, 

Whether  the  account  given  by  Herodutus,  as  an  eyewitneaSj 
the  size  and  splendour  of  Babylonj  is  not  exaggerated  ? — Mann* 
in  which  the  great  Asiatic  cities  arose  out  of  the  head-quarters  of 
the  notnad  hordes  of  <xmqiierors. 

3.  Countries  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Indus 

*  Assyria,  or  the  province  of  Adiabene;  a  table 
land.     Cities:  Nineveh,  (Ninus,)  Arbela. 

The  name  of  Assyria  is  likewise  frequently  taken  by  the  Greeki 
in  a  wider  acceptation,  aa  comprising  both  Mesopotamia  and  Ba- 
bylonia ;  it  is  sometimes  even  confounded  with  Syria. 

^  Susiana,  a  fruitful  tract,  with  the  city  of  Susa, 
on  the  river  Choaspes,  or  Eulaeus  (Ulai,)  one  of 
the  royal  residences  of  the  Persian  monarchs 

*  Persis,  rugged  and  mountainous  towards  tb 
north ;  level  and  fruitful  in  the  centre  ;  sandy  to 
wards  the  south.  Rivers;  the  Cyrus  and  Araxei 
Cities  :  Persepolis  or  Pasargada,  the  national  pa 
lace  and  cemetery  of  the  kings  of  Persia. 

The  name  of  Persiji  was,  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  ^^eo- 
graphy,  token  in  a  more  extendre  sense^  as  comprising  all  the 
countries  between  the  Tigris  and  Indus*  with  the  exception  of 
Aiisyria.  In  this  last  sense,  it  contiiins  three  countries  towardu 
the  «outh — Persis,  properly  so  called  ;  Carmania,  Gedroaia; 
three  central  countries — ^Media,  Aria,  Amchosin  :  and  three 
Gountries  towards  the  north — Parthia  and  HyrcaniBj  Bactr^ 
Sogdiana. 

*•  Carmania,  an  extensive  country,  for  the 
part  desert,  ranging  along  the  Persian  gulf  am 
Indian  sea.     Cities  :  Carmana,  Harmozia* 

Gedrosia,  the  maritime  tract  between  Carma 
nia  and  India;  washed  by  the  Indian  sea, 
mere  sandy  desert;  towards  the  north,  mountain 
ous.    Town,  Pura. 
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^  Media,  above  Persis ;  an  extensive  and  very    asij 
fruitful  country  ;  mountainous  towards  the  north.  Media, 
Rivers :    Araxes,   Cyrus,  and  Mardus.      Cities : 
Ecbatana,    Rages.      The   northern   quarter   was 
likewise  known  by  the  name  of  Atropatene  (Ader- 
beitzanj  or  Lesser  Media. 

«  Aria,  a  smooth  table  land,  with  a  lake  and  Aria. 
river,  Arius  :  and  one  city,  Aria  or  Artacoana, 

**  Arachosia;  a  rich  and  fruitful  country  on  the  Arachwia. 
frontiers  of  India;  bounded  towards  the  north  by 
the  range  of  Paropamisus.  Cities  :  Arachotus 
and  Prophthasia.  The  neighbouring  higlilands, 
occupied  by  a  numerous  population,  (now  Cabul 
and  Kandahar,)  although  they  virtually  belong  to 
India,  are  often  regarded  as  forming  part  of  Per- 
sia, in  consequence  of  their  being  subject  to  the 
Persian  dominion.  They  are  known  under  the 
name  of  Paropamisus. 

*  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  rugged,  mountainous  Paxtiiw. 
districts  to  the  north  of  Media  ;  but  abounding  in 
grand  and  fertile  vales.  Previously  to  the  supre- 
macy of  Persia,  and  during  its  continuance,  little 
known  and  little  valued ;  and  without  any  cities* 
It  was  at  a  period  considerably  later  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Parthia  took  the  rank  of  a  ruling  na- 
tion  in  the  world, 

^  Bactria,  the  country  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Bactria. 
Oxus ;    rich  in   natural  productions,  and  one  of 
the  most  ancient  marts  of  Asia.     River:  Oxus. 
Cities :  Bactra  and  Zariaspa. 

Bactria  lies  on  the  frontiers  of  India^  Little  Thibet^  Bukhana, 
(the  nurtb  India  of  Herodotus  and  Cte^ias,)  and  the  desert  of 
Cobi,  (HerodotiMi  sgohlen  desert:)  the  road  to  China  runs  athwart 
Uiii  otmniiy.  Nature  herself,  by  the  geographical  situation  of 
Bactria*  seeins  to  have  pointed  out  that  quarter  for  the  first  en- 
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trepot  of  the  wares  of  south-eastern  Asia  j  and  the  more  we  stt 
history,  tlie  more  we  are  convinced  that  Bactria,  like  Baby] 
must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  places  of  intercourse  betw^ 
nations,  and^  consequently,  one  of  those  in  which  civilization  tk 
its  rise. 

*  Sogdiana,  the  territory  between  the  up| 
Oxus  and  upper  Jaxartes;  which  latter  divides 
from  central  Asia,  (part  of  Great  Bukharia.)  i 
peculiarities  and  advantages  similar  to  those' 
the  neighbouring  country  of  Bactria.  Capita 
Maracanda  (Saraarcand,) 

B.  South-eastern  Asia,  or  Asia  beyond  t 
Indus,  does  not  become  remarkable  in  history  ) 
a  later  period  \ 
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PrcUminQry  and  Geticral  Observations  upon  the 
and  ComtUution  of  the  great  Asiatic  Empires. 


1.  In  ancient  times,  as  in  the  modem, 
contained  within  itself  empires  of  immeasura 
extent ;  and  by  that  circumstance,  as  well 
their  constitution,  very  different   from  thosJ 
civilized  Europe.     Frequently  they  changed] 
always  their  form  remained  the   same, 
must,  therefore,  have  existed  some  deep  anJ 
live  causes,  which,  in  these  frequent  revohij 
continued  to  operate  in  repeatedly  giving 
kingdoms  of  Asia  the  same  organization. 

2.  The  great  revolutions  of  Asia,  with  tj 
ception    of   that    caused    by    Alexanderj 
wrought  by  the  numerous  and  powerful  | 

)  See  Book  V.  IViod  iv. 
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races  which  occupied  a  large  portion  of  that  conti-  _asia^ 
ent.  Pressed  by  necessity  or  circumstances,  they 
irsook  their  own  seats,  founded  new  kingdoms, 
and  extended  war  and  conquest  over  the  fruitful 
d  cultivated  lands  of  southern  Asia,  until  ener- 
ted  by  luxury,  the  consequence  of  the  change 
in  their  mode  of  life,  they  were  in  their  turn,  and 
in  a  similar  manner,  subjugated. 

k3.  This   origin,  common   to  all  Asiatic  king- T>ieir  shon 
►ms,  accounts  for  their  immense  extent,  their' 
pid  establishment,  and  their  generally  brief  du- 
ration. 

4.  The  internal  organization  must,  for  the  same 
reasons,  have  been  nearly  alike  in  all;   and  thei 
constant  reappearance  of  despotism  is  accounted' 
for,  partly  by  the  rights  of  conquest,  partly  by 
the  large  extent  of  the  subdued  countries,  which 
necessitated  the  adoption  of  satrapal  government, 

5.  To  this,  it  must  moreover  be  added,  that 
long  all  the  considerable  nations  of  inner  Asia, 
e  paternal  government  of  every  household  was 

corrupted  by  polygamy :  where  that  custom  exists, 
a  good  political  constitution  is  impossible,  fathers 
being  converted  into  domestic  despots ;  and  the 
foundation  of  absolute  power  thus  laid  even  in 
ivate  life* 

T©  avoid  confusitm  of  terms,  it  is  necessary  to  define  what  ik 
meukl  by  dc^ipotiam  and  a  despotic  governiuent.  In  theory,  we 
muft  admit  thrjse  essentially  dilFerent  kinds  of  gorernment,  1st. 
Ike  irspoHc,  in  whicti  the  members  of  tht*  state  are  not  secured 

the  possession  of  their  rights  as  men,  (personal  freedom  and 
ity  of  property,)  nor  of  their  rights  as  citizens,  (active  parti* 
tipation  in  the  legislative  power.)  Such  a  constitution  exists  only 
by  force,  and  can  never  be  lawftiL  2nd.  The  atttocratiCf  in 
which  the  menil>ers  of  the  state  are  in  full  possession  of  their 
rigbtn  as  men,  but  not  of  their  rights  as  citlzeus.     This  goi^em- 
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ment,  therefore,  arises  from  the  union  of  the  legislative  and  exe- 
cutive jMJwers  in  the  person  of  the  niler.     In  form,  it  is  either 
monarchical  or  aristocratkal  (pure  monarchy  and  pure  aristocracyO 
Such  a  government  may  be  established  by  usurpation ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  received  by  succession,  or  even  adopted 
by  common  consent :  therefore  it  may  be  lawful.     3rd.  The  rt- 
puhlican,  in- which  the  meiol)ers  of  the  state  are  in  possession  of 
their  rights,  both  as  men  and  as  citizens.      This  goyernment, 
therefore,  presupposes  a  separation  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive powers;  and  according  to  its  form, maybe  either  monarchical 
or  aristocrat ieal J  (moderate  monarchy  and  moderate  aristocracy. )- 
How  far  can  a  pure  democracy  be  called  a  government,  and  und 
which  head  is  it  comprised  ^ — Explanation  of  the  despotism 
the  Asiatic  kingdoms,  und  the  attempts  made  to  limit  it  by  : 
ligion  and  religious  institutions. 

6.  General  features  in  the  gradual  internal 
developemcut  of  all  empires  formed  by  nomad  j 
conquerors.  ""  At  first  mere  occupation  of  riclfl 
territories,  and  levying  of  tribute.  ^'  Hence  the  "* 
constitutions  already  established  among  the  con-  i 
quered  or  tributary  nations  generally  sutTered  to  ' 
remain,  ""  Gradual  progress  towards  the  adopting 
of  a  fixed  abode  and  the  building  of  cities,  together 
with  the  assumption  of  the  customs  and  civiliza^ 
tion  of  the  conquered.  ^  Division  into  provinces^ 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  establish- 
ment of  satrapal  government.  *  Insurrections 
the  satraps,  and  the  internal  ruin  of  the  state  pr 
pared  thereby*  ^  And  not  less  so  by  the  influenci 
of  the  seraglio  on  the  government,  and  its  una- 
voidable consequences— etibminacy  and  indolen 
in  tlie  rulers.  *  Hence  the  fall  or  total  ann 
hilation  uf  the  kingdom  by  some  violent  bio 
from  without. 
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^ragmenU  of  the  History  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  Kingdoms 
premom  to  Cf/ms, 

Sources*  and  cntidsms  on  those  sotirces:  L  Jewish  writings, 
particularly  the  books  of  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  the  Prophets ; 
togetbtr  with  the  Mosaic  records,  2»  Greek  writers,  Herodotus,  - 
CteraWf  ftnd  Diodorus:  later  chroniclers,  Syncellus,  Eusebius, 
Plotenj.  3.  Native  writer^  Berosus,  Futility  of  all  endeavours 
to  arrange  into  one  whole  the  accounts  of  authors,  so  entirely  dif- 
fefent  by  birth  and  the  times  in  which  they  flourished :  a  task 
attempted  raore  particularly  by  the  French  WTiters,  Sevtn, 
FftEssT,  and  Debrosse,  in  their  papers  contained  in  the  Mem, 
de  TAcad.  des  Inscript. 

VoLNKY,  Hecherches  notivcticx  sttr  rHistoire  anciemie,  JB08 
»1814  :  very  important  and  authentic^  so  far  as  regards  the 
fjitem  of  Herodotus*8  chronology* 

L  Assyrian  monarchy. 

I .    With  the  Greeks,  Assyrian  is  sfenerall v  a  Assyrians 
common  name  applied  to  the  riuing  nations  about  Greeks  dif- 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  previous  to  the  timp  of  Lh^o^^^rthe 
Cyrus.     With  the  Jews,  on  the  contrary,  it  signi-  ^^^^'''**- 
fies  a  distinct  nation  of  conquerors,  and  the  found- 
en;  of  an  empire.     Hence  a  necessary  distinction 
between  the  Grecian  and  Hebrew  accounts. 

2*  Assyrian  history,  according  to  Grecian  au-Hisioiyaf 
thorities,  particularly  Ctesias  and  Diodorus.    No-anlofX* 
thing  more  than  mere  traditions  of  ancient  heroes  ^'^*'^*^ 
and  heroines,  who,  at  some  early  period,  founded 
a  large  kingdom  in  the  countries  about  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris ;  traditions  without  any  chro- 
nological data,  and  in  the  style  of  the  east.     Nr- 
nus— Semiramis — Ninyas — Sardanapalus. 

According  to  Herodotus,  an  Assyrian  empire  of  520  yearn' 
damtion,  1237 — 717»    lAsU  of  Assyrian  kings  in  the  chronicles 
llus  and  £u8ebius. 
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3,  Assyrian  history,  according  to  Jewish  autho- 
rities. Chronological  history  of  an  Assyrian  em- 
pire between  B.  C.  800  and  700.— Seat  of  the 
nation  in  Assyria,  properly  so  called.^ — Capital  : 
Nineveh  on  the  Tigris, — Extension  of  their  do- 
minion as  far  as  Syria  and  PhcBnicia. 

Line  of  Assyrian  Icings :  1  *  Pulj  about  773-  Ipvasion  of 
ria.  2,  Tiglath-Pileser,  alxjul  740;  He  t>verthrows  the  kingdom 
of  Dumascuji*  3.  Shaimaneser,  about  720.  lie  destroys  the  kiiig^ 
dom  of  Samaria*  Transplantation  uf  the  inliabitaiit*  into  inner 
Asia.  4.  Seunacberib,  about  'ili*  JMigbty  expedition  against 
Egypt,  frnstrateil  by  a  pestilence*     5*  Esarbaddon  ^ 

II.  Medic  imnarchif, 

1.  The  name  of  Medes  is  undoubtedly  oft 
used  by  the  Greeks  to  designate  one  nation;  it 
however,  not  unfrequently  applied  also  as  a  coi 
raon  appellation  to  the  ruUng  nations  in  eastc 
Asia^  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Indus,  (or  Persia, 
the  more  extensive  sense  of  that  word,)  befoj 
Cyrus.— With  the  Jews :  nothing  more  tlian  ge* 
neral  hints  of  the  Medes  as  a  conquering  nation. 

2.  Although,  from  the  accounts  of  the  Grecian 
writers^  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  Zendavesta, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  long  before  the  rise  of 
the  Persian  power,  mighty  kingdoms  existed  in 
these  regions,  and  particularly  in  the  eastern  part, 
or  Bactria;  yet  of  those  kingdoms  we  have  by  no 
means  a  consistent  or  chronological  history :  no* 
thing  but  a  few  fragments,  probably  of  dynas^e^ 
which  ruled  in  Media,  properly  so  called,  imme* 
diately  previous  to  tlie  Persians* 


»  CoQtCfiiponiry  T    ^v^m,  the  divided   luni^omi   of  Itiiarl   and   JudAli.-* 
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<r.  Heradotuis  History  of  ike  Mcdes,  Herotlotus's  Medes  are 
certainly  the  inhabitants  of  Rledia:^  properly  so  allied*  Division 
intii  six  tribes :  amon^  these,  that  of  the  Blagi. — ^Ruling  nation 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrians. ^Capital  of  their  empire, 
Ecbatana* — Boundaries  :  west,  the  Tigris  and  Halys ;  east,  iin- 
known* — Internal  organization:  graduated  subjection  of  the  ya- 
riotu  natioiw  to  one  another,  according  to  their  distance  from  the 
teat  of  empire;  rigid  despotism;  and  imposition  of  tribute.  Line 
of  kings  between  B.  C.  JIJ — 560 ^  Deioces,  53  f/.  the  founder 
of  Ecbatana,  d,  637» — Phraortes,  22  ^.  down  to  635.  He  con- 
quers Persia.  Cyaxare»  I.  40  tf.  down  to  5D5*  He  establishes 
adlilary  discipline  among  the  IVIedes.  Wages  war  with  tbe 
Lydians,  the  Assyrians. — ^Irruption  of  the  Scythians  and  Cim- 
iDenans,  625. — He  takes  Nineveh,  597-  Astyages,  38  ^.  dawn 
to  560,  when  he  was  dethroned  by  Cyrus*  According  to  Xeno- 
phoD,  Astyages  was  followed  bv  another  Medic  prince,  Cynxaret 
IL  6,  Cttsiass  Histortf  of  ih^  Medest  deduced  from  Persian  ar- 
ddvesj  and  contained  tn  Diodorus,  Probably  a  different  dynasty 
b  eastern  Asia.  Line  of  kings,  between  B.  C.  800  and  560. 
Aibioes,  conqueror  of  tbe  Assyrians,  18  y*  Mandaucusj  50  tf. 
Sonrmes^  30  ^*  Artias,  50  ^y.  Arbanes,  22  _y.  Artseus*  40  ^. 
tad  Artjnes,  22  i/*  Bloody  wars  with  the  nomad  races  of  the 
tait,  the  Sacae^  and  Cadusii*  Artibamas,  14  ^*  Astyages,  the 
bit  king. 
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III.  Babyloman  fnofmrchi/,  Dabyfo- 

Periods;    Ist.  Previous  to  the  Chaldaean  con- '*'*'*'^' 
quest,  which  occurred  about  630,    2nd,  From  the 
Chaldaean  conquest  to  the  Persian,  G30— 538. 

1.  Of  the  first  period,  nothing  but  mere  frag- lat  poHod, 
ineiil3.  In  the  deepest  antiquity,  not  only  was  | 
the  name  of  Babylon  known,  but  in  the  Hebrew 
*  itions  this  country  appears  as  the  earliest 
iiieatre  of  political  connexions,  and  as  the  first 
point  of  confluence  between  the  nations  of  Asia* 
Traditions  concerning  Nirarod — concerning  the 


'  fragtneals^ 


*  C^IBlciitponiry '  Jews,  kingdom  of  Judah  alooe,^ — Greeks,  yearly  &rclions« 
^nco,  Soloiu — EomaLOs,  kingt  from  Tutlob  l:Iosti)iu»  to  bcrviu»  1  ulJms, 
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PimioD   erection  of  the  tower  of  BabeL — Comparison  of 
CY»"t-    those  traditions  with  the  Babylonian  mythology 


in  Berosus.— Scanty  historical  notices  of  this  pe- 
riod in  the  subsequent  Jewish  writers ;  and  pro- 
bable dependence  of  Babylon  upon  the  Assyrian 
empire. 
andpcmd,  2,  Ie  the  sccond  period,  630—538,  the  Baby- 
chaidiiins.  lonians  the  ruling  nation  in  western  Asia*. — The 
Chaldaeans  take  possession  of  Babylon,  there  es- 
tablish themselves,  and  afterwards  extend  their 
empire,  by  conquest,  to  the  Mediterranean, 

Origin  of  the  Chaldaeans ;  whether  that  name  was  applied  to 
a  distinct  natiunj  or  to  the  northern  nomads  in  general? — Line  of 
Chaldccan  kings.  In  the  ennnieratton  of  these  kingSj  contained 
in  Ftc*lemyj  this  line  begins  \dth  Nabonassar,  and  the  era  bear- 
ing the  name  of  that  sovereign,  which  commences  in  the  B,  C» 
747  '  ^(probably  because,  under  the  reign  of  that  prince,  the 
adoption  of  the  Egyptian  s^jlar  year  first  introduced  among  tli€ 
Chaldaeans  an  exact  method  of  reckoning  time.)  Neither  Nabo- 
nassar  himself,  nor  his  twelve  immediate  successors,  are  remark- 
able in  history  ;  none  but  the  six  last  kings  are  deserving  codai- 
deration.  1.  Nabopolassar,  627-^ti04.  Settlement  in  Baby Ic® ; 
and  complete  establishment  of  the  Chaldico- Babylonian  domin- 
ion, by  the  victory  won  over  Pharaoh -Nechoh,  near  Circesium, 
in  604.  2.  Nebuchadnezzar,  604 — 561.  Brilliant  period  rf 
the  Chaldaeo- Baby  Ionian  empire*  fie  conquers  Phoenicia  and 
Old  Tyre  about  586 ;  Jerusalem  in  587 ;  probable  irruptiafii 
into  Egypt.  Vast  hydraulic  undertakings  in  and  about  B^ 
bylon*  After  his  death,  rapid  decline  of  the  empire  under^ 
3,  Evil-iilerodach,  501 — 559.  4.  Neriglissar,  (probably  th« 
contemporary  of  Herodotus's  Nitocris  ;) — 555,  Lalxjsoarchad  ni«r^ 
deredi  after  a  few  months'  reign,  Nalwnadins,  (Herodotuf'i 
Labynetua;  and  pri)bably  the  Chaldaan  Belshixzzar;)  55a 
conquered  and  captured  by  Cyrus.  Sack  of  Babylon  by 
Pmians.  538. 

S«^e  the  inaction  oonceming  tlie  Babylonians  in  A.  li.  L. 
BBN,  IdcaM  on  ike  PtdUk*,  etc*  voh  i.  part  2. 

*  CoQttmpom^  :  J  tin,  IttI  lovere^Rs  of  the  kingdom  oi  JuUaIi. — Ci« 
•RofQAOAi  Ttfquititus  Prucuft  and  Serviui  I'liUlus. 
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IV.  States  ami  kingdoms  in  Asia  AIinoi\ 
The  vast  number  of  nations  which  inhabited 
this  peninsula,  and  the  differences  existing  be- 
tween them,  were,  no  doubt,  the  cause  that  they 
never  united  into  one  empire*  Among  those  na- 
lions,  the  most  extensive  were  the  Carian  race 
towards  the  west,  the  Phrygian  in  the  interior  as 
far  as  the  Halys,  the  Syro-Cappadocian  beyond 
the  Halys,  and  the  Thracian  in  Bithynia.  Yet  in 
this  quarter  there  were  but  three  empires  deserv- 
ing commemoration  in  history — the  Trojan,  the 
Phrygian,  the  Lydian. 

1.  The  Trojan  empire  comprised  western  My- 
sia:  its  history  consists  of  mere  traditions  con- 
tained in  poets,  with  very  uncertain  chronological 
data. 

Kings :  Teucer,  d)out  1400* — Dardanus — Erichtlionius — Tros 
(Trojji) — Ilus  (Ilium) — Laomcclon — Priam.  Tlie  destruction  of 
Tpgj,  after  a  ten  years'  war^  wcurredj  it  is  probable,  B.C.  1)90'. 

2.  The  Phrygian  empire. — Almost  all  the  kings 
were  named  Midas  and  Gordius;  their  succession 
cannot  be  critically  determined.  After  the  death 
of  the  last,  called  Midas  V,  Phrygia  became  a 
province  of  the  Lydian  empire,  about  5G0, 

3.  The  Lydian  empire.— The  Lydians  (Maeoni- 
tns)  were  a  branch  of  the  Carian  race.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  three  dynasties  are  reckoned  in 
lydia;    that  of  the  Atyad?e  until   1232;  of  the 

I  Heraclida&  until  727  ;  and  that  of  the  Mermnadae 
ittitil  557  ;    the   two  first  are  almost  wholly  fa- 
Lbulous,  and  the  history  of  Lydia  may  be  said  to 
jin  with  the  last  dynasty^ 

'  CoDttiDperafy  :  Jew»,  time  of  the  Judges  :  previous  to  ilie  foundation  of 
'  Coftteniparary  with  which  were  in  Asia  :  the  Medic  and  Babybni&a  em- 
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Kings :  Oyge«,  down  to  689-  From  this  period  onwards  \tar8 
almo«t  umnterrtjpted  with  the  Greek  settlements  along  the  sea- 
shore. Gyges  takes  Colophon*  Ardys  down  to  640,  He  takes 
Priene.  Under  his  reign,  an  irruption  of  the  Cimmerians.  Sa- 
dyattes  doivn  to  628.  Alyattes  down  to  571.  Expulsion  of  the 
Cimmerians.  Ciiptnre  of  Smyfna.  Croesun  down  to  557*  He 
takes  Ephesus.  Subjects  to  his  power  Asia  JMinor  as  far  as  Uie 
Halys.  Under  his  reign,  the  first  rise  of  a  Lydian  empire ;  which 
isj  however,  overthrown  by  Gyms.  Asia  Minor  becomes  a  piro- 
vince  of  the  Persian  empire. 

V,  Pkmiicia, 

The  Phoenicians,  no  doubt,  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  remarkable  nations  of  Asia  in  this 
period ;  yet  we  have  no  complete,  nor  even  con- 
nected, history  of  that  people  ;  nothing  but  insu- 
lated accounts,  from  which,  however,  may  be  com- 
posed a  general  outline. 

The  peculiar  sources  of  Plioenician  history, — ^How  far  SaJtdlo- 
niathon  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here  ? — ^Hebrew  writers,  paiti* 
cularly  Eeekiel ;  Greek  writers :  Josephus — Eusebius.  etc  and 
the  fragments  there  preserved  of  Menander  of  Ephesus,  and 
Bius,  historians  of  Tyre, 

MiOKOT,  M/'moires  tur  tes  Pheniciens ;  inserted  in  M^m*d§ 
VAcad,  dcx  Inscript.  i,  ^xxiv. — jclii,  A  series  of  twenty-foor 
treatises. 

The  section  concerning  the  Phoenicians  in  A.  H.  L.  H£erkb?» 
Ideas  on  the  Politics,  tic.  vol.  i,  part  2. 

1.  Observations  on  the  internal  situation  of 
Phoenicia.  It  did  not  constitute  one  state»  or,  at 
least,  one  single  empire;  but  consisted  of  several 
cities,  with  their  districts.  Between  these,  how- 
ever, there  existed  some  political  connexions,  and 
hence  a  kind  of  supremacy  of  the  more  mighty 
towns,  particularly  of  Tyre. 

2.  Although   Tyre    stood    at    the    head,   and 


ptre, — With  ihe  Jaws,  th^  la«t  period  of  the  kingdom  of  Judali,-^Wtth  tip 
Qtm^  yenrly  trebont  kt  Atb«iM.^»WiUi  tht  Rotttas,  king*. 


PHCENICIANS 


claimed  superiority  to  herself,  yet  each  separate    ^^^to^ 

Cvnts. 


state  was  in  possession  of  it^  own  individual  go- 
vernment. In  every  one  of  them  we  constantly 
meet  with  kings,  who  appear  to  have  been  princes 
with  limited  power,  since  they  are  accompanied  by 
magistrates.  Among  a  mercantile  and  colonizing 
people,  it  was  impossible  that  absolute  despotism 
should  endure  for  any  length  of  time.  Of  the  se- 
parate states,  Tyre  is  the  only  one  of  which  we 
pOdsess  a  series  of  kings ;  although  that  series  it-  Tynan 
self  is  not  uninterrupted. 

This  line  of  kings,  which  we  ilerivd  from  Menatider  through 

Jmephus,  commences  with  Abical,  the  contemporary  of  David^ 

tbool  B.  C,  1050.     The  moBt  remarkable  among  them  ure  :  Hi- 

rtm,  the  successor  of  the  foregoing  ;^Ethbiial   I.  about   020 ; 

^Pfg^Blwn,    DhWs    brother,    about    900;  —  Ethboal   II.   in 

lAmt  leign  Tyre  was  sacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  580. — ^Rise  of 

I  New  Tyre — republican  constitution    under  Suifetes;    tributary 

I  kings  under  the  Persian  rule  ; — conquest  of  New  Tyre  by  Alex- 

j  amder,  332,     The  floorisbing  period  of  Phaenicia  in  general,  and 

I  of  Tyre  in  particular,  falls  therefore  between  lOOO^ — 332^ 


In  this  period,  the  Phcenician  race  extended  Phoenician 
If  by  the  establishment  of  colonies,  some  of 


which,  Carthage  more  particularly,   became   as 
powerful  as  the  mother  cities. 

Dneral  ideas  concerning  coh>nizatiori.' — 1 .  Colonies  are  abso- 
f  necessary  to  every  seafaring  and  mercantile  people^  so  soon 
Gimiinerce  extends  to  distant  lands,  2.  They  were  like- 
I  used  as  a  mean  to  remedy  the  excessive  increase  of  numbers 
«  tht  needy  classes.  3,  Not  unfrequently  they  were  a  conse- 
^inee  of  political  commotioD,  when  the  malecontents,  of  their 
free  will,  or  by  force,  forsook  their  country^  and  sought  a  re- 
in foreign  parts. 

4.  Geographical  review  of  the  Phoenician  colo- 


i  ^  CttfiiempoTwy  hi  inner  Am.  monarchies  of  the  Aisyrians,  Medea,  and  the 
Jew*  t  period  of  the  kings  after  David.  Greeks:  from  Homer 
tMiNL    Eomans :  in  the  last  two  centuries  the  period  of  their  kings. 
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nies.  They  possessed,  in  very  early  times,  most 
of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago ;  from  which, 
however,  they  were  subsequently  expelled  by  the 
Greeks,  The  principal  countries  in  which  they 
had  settlements  were  the  south  of  Spain,  (Tartes- 
sus,  Gades,  Carteia,)  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
west  of  the  lesser  Syrtis,  (Utica,  Carthage,  Adru* 
metum,)  and  the  north-western  coast  of  Sicily, 
(Panormus,  Lilybaeum.)  It  is  likewise  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  formed  settlements  towards  the 
east  in  the  Persic  gulf,  pn  the  islands  of  Tylos 
and  Aradus  (the  Bahhreio  islands.) 

5,  This  review  of  the  Phoenician  colonies  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  that  of  their  sea  trade  and  na- 
vigation ;  which,  however,  extended  much  farther 
than  their  colonies.     With  them,  as  with  other 
nations,  commerce  took  its  rise  in  piracy ;  even 
so  late  as  the  time  of  Homer,  the  Phoenicians  ap- 
pear as  freebooters.    The  principal  objects  of  this 
commerce  were  *  the  settlements  in  north  Africa 
and  Spain ;  the  latter  more  particularly,  on  ac- 
count of  its  rich  silver  mines.     ^  Beyond  the  pil- 
lars of  Hercules,  the  wxst  coast  of  Africa;   Britain 
and  the  Scilly  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing tin,  and  likewise,  in  all  probability,  amber, 
^  From  Elath  and  Ezion-Gebar,  ports  situate  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  they 
undertook,  in  connexion  with  the  Jews,  voyageis 
to  Ophir,  that  is  to  say,  the  rich  lands  of  the  sonlh» 
particularly  Arabia  Felix  and  Ethiopia*     **  From 
the  Persic  gulf,  they  extended  their  commercial 
excursions  as  far  as  the  western  peninsula  of  In* 
dia  and  the  island  of  Ceylon,      Finally,  •  tKc; 
made    several    extensive   voyages    of  discovei 


among  which,  the  most  remarkable  was  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa. 

6.  Of  no  less  importance  was  the  land  trade, 
carried  on,  for  the  greater  part,  by  means  of  cara- 
vans. The  principal  branches  of  which  were  : 
*  The  Arabian  caravan  trade  in  spices  and  per- 
fumes, imported  from  Arabia  Felix,  Gerra,  and 
the  Persic  gulf.  ^  The  trade  through  Palmyra 
with  Babylon,  and  from  thence,  although  not  di- 
rectly, through  Persia  into  lesser  Bukharia  and 
little  Thibet,  probably  even  as  far  as  China. 
'  The  trade  with  Armenia  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  in  slaves,  horses,  copper  utensils,  etc. 

7,  To  the  above  must  be  added  their  own  ma- 
nufactures, particularly  their  stufts  and  dyes  ; 
(the  purple  dy^*  produced  by  the  juice  of  a  marine 
shellfish ;)  their  manufactures  of  glass  and  toys, 
which,  in  their  commerce  with  uncivilized  nations, 
generally  carried  on  by  barter,  they  turned  to 
good  account.  Many  other  important  discoveries, 
among  which  that  of  writing  holds  the  first  rank, 
ire  attributed  to  them, 

VI.  Syrians, 

L  The  inhabitants  of  Syria  were  a  nation  dwell- 
ing in  cities  so  early  as  B,  C.  2000,  when  Abraham 
wandered  over  their  country.  They  did  not  con- 
etitute  one  single  state,  but  were  divided  among 
several  cities,  each  of  which  had  its  separate  dis- 
trict and  its  chief  or  king;  of  these  cities,  Damas- 
cus, Haniath,  etc,  were  known  in  earliest  an- 
tiquity, 

2,  The  Syrians  were,  however,  often  oppressed 
by  foreign  conquerors  ;  and  their  country  w^as 
certainly,  at  least  in  the  time  of  David,  a  Jewish 
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Period   proviiice.     But  SO  early  as  Solomon  it  recovered 
cV^"    its  freedom ;  and  Rezon,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
slave,  possessed  himself  of  Damascus. 
Kingdom  of     3.  Nqw  arosc  a  kingdom  of  Damascus,  which 

Damasciis.  .it  •  />  r>i       •         1       1  • 

compnsed  the  greatest  portion  of  Syria,  the  kings 
in  the  other  cities  becoming  tributary  to  him  of 
Damascus.  The  frontiers  of  this  empire  were  ex- 
.  tended  at  the  expense  of  the  divided  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel. 

The  kings  whose  names  are  deduced  from  the  books  of  Chroni- 
cles^  are :  Rezon,  about  980.  Benhadad  I.  about  900.  Haiael, 
about  850.  Benhadad  II.  about  830.  R€zin.  Under  this  last, 
the  kingdom  of  Damascus  was  overthrown  by  the  Assyrian 
chieftain  Tiglath-Pileser,  about  740. 

VII.  Jews. 
Periods  of  The  history  of  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  com- 
toiy.  mences  with  their  patriarch  Abraham  :  that  of 
the  Jewish  state  not  till  the  occupation  of  Palaea- 
tine.  The  history  divides  into  three  periods. 
I.  History  of  the  Jews,  as  a  nomad  horde,  from 
Abraham  down  to  the  time  they  established 
themselves  as  a  state  in  Palsestine,  from  B.  G. 
2000—1500.  II.  History  of  the  Jewish  state  as 
a  federative  republic  under  the  high  priests  and 
judges,  from  B.C.  1500—1100.  IIL  History  <rf 
the  Jewish  state  under  a  monarchic  government, 
from  B.  C.  1100 — 600,  first  as  one  single  king- 
dom,— 975 ;  afterwards  as  two  separate  king- 
doms, Israel  and  Judah,  until  the  downfal  of  the 
latter,  688. 

Sources  of  the  Jewish  history. — Their  annals: — Books  d 
Judges,  Samuel,  Chronicles,  Kings.  How  those  books  wen 
composed,  and  liow  far  their  authors  may  be  considered  as  contem- 

1  Contemportry  in  inner  Asia  :  Atsyrian  kingdom.  Jews :  king^doms  of  Ii- 
fuX  and  Judah.    Graeki :  B«ttlem«iit  of  the  Asiatic  colonies— Lycvrgvi. 
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with  tiie  evenU  they  relate?  How  far  the  Hebrew  poet«, 
the  prophets  iu  particular,  can  be  considereil  as  Listorical  autlio- 
ntjT  ? — JosephuSj  as  an  antiquarian  in  his  Archteologiai  and  as 
•  ccmtemporary  historian  in  his  Hlsioria  Belli  Ronianu 

Unfortunately  we  hare  not  yet  any  competent  treatise  on  the 
Jewi&h  history  prerioug  to  the  Babylonian  captiinty,  written  in 
an  impartial  spirit,  without  superstition  or  scepticism.  Works 
IQcb  as  BkrhuyeRj  Hisiotre  <ht  Feupk  dc  Dieu,  depuis  mn  ori- 
pnc  JHSiiUik  la  Nais sauce  de  J.  C.  Pans,  1742,  10  vols.  8vo. ; 
tnd  the  continuation,  depuis  la  Naissance  de  J,  C  10  vols,  do 
oot  answer  the  purpose.  Helanoi  Aniiquii,  Sacr,  Hefx*  The 
UT   ■  f  J.  D.  MiCHAELtBj  particularly  \im  +  Remarks  on  the 

1  >n  of  the  Old  Test  am  e  fit  and  his  f  Masai  c  Law;  toge- 

iber  with  those  of  J*  S.  EicHUoaN^  porlinilarly  bin  +  hitraduC' 
Im  to  the  Old  Testamenl :   togetlier  with  +  Herijer,   Oti  (h€ 
^'^irit  of  Hebrew  Poesi/^  furnish  many  excellent  niateriaLi. 

I.  Period  of  the    nmnad  state  from  Abrahanu^w^^i^ 
tuUH  the  conquest  of  Pal^esfific^V nder  Abraham,  l^i 
Isaac,    and    Jacob,   nothing   more    at   first   than 
ooc  single  nomad  family;  which,  however^  during 
its  sojourn  in  lower  Eervpt, — where  duriner  foursojAumm 

L        i        1  J      I  '    .       /  1^  t  .  Egypt  20Oa 

hundred  and  thirty  (or,  according  to  others,  twoioaboai 
hundred  and  fifty)  years,  it  roved  about  in  Rubjec-  '^^^ 
tion  to  tlie  Egyptian  Pharaohs,— increased  to  a 
aomad  nation,  and  divided  into  12  tribes.     But 
the  nation  having  become  numerous,  and,  there-     - 
fore,  formidable,  the  Pharaohs,  tbllowing  the  usual 
policy  of  the  Egyptians,  wished   to  compel  the 
Jews  to  build  and  inhabit  cities.     Unaccustomed 
to  oppression,  they  fled  from  Egypt  under  the 
conduct  of  Moses  ;    and  conquered,   under  him 
and  his  successor  Joshua,  Palsestine,  the  land  of 

pomise. 

Motes  and  his  legislation. — What  he  borrowed  and  what  be 
did  not  borrow  from  the  Egyptians  ?^^ Worship  of  the  true  God 
iQ  the  national  sanctuary,  ond  by  tiational  festivals,  celebrated 
with  ceremonies  rigidly  prescribed,  considered  as  the  point  of 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  the  political  bond  which  held  the 
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tribes  togetber, — The  caste  of  Levites,  compared  with  the  Ej 
tian  caste  of  priests. 

J,  D.  Michael  IS,  Mosaic  Law,     Gottingen^  177B,  etc.  0 
8vo.  ;    translated   into   Eiigliali   by    Dr.    Alexander   Smith 
Loud.  J  814,  4  vols.  8vo.    Not  uufrequently  the  commentator  has 
seen  more  than  the  lawgiver. 
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IL  Period  of  the  federative   republic.      From 
the  occupation  of  Palaestine  to  the  establishment 
of  monarchy,  1500 — 1100. 
Heroic  age,      1.  General  character  of  this  period  as  the 

roic  age  of  the  nation,  which,  after  the  gradual 
adoption  of  fixed  dwellings  and  agriculture, 
engaged  in  constant  feuds  with  its  neighbours 
the  vagrant  Arabs,  the  Philistines,  and  the  Edora- 
ites.-— Impossibility  of  the  total  ejection  of  the  ab- 
original inhabitants  according  to  the  intention  of 
Moses. ^ — Hence  the  worship  of  the  true  God  was 
not  the  ofih/  religion  in  the  country. 

2.  Political  organization.  In  consequence  of 
the  division  of  the  land,  according  to  the  tribes, 
and  their  separation  from  one  another,  the  go- 
vernment remains  long  patriarchal.  Each  tribe 
preserves  its  patriarch  or  elder,  as  in  the  nomad 
state.  All,  however,  have,  in  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  one  common  bond,  uniting  them  into 
one  federate  state.  Magistrates  are  likewise  ap- 
pointed in  tlie  cities,  to  whom  scribes  are  con- 
joined out  of  the  Levite  caste. 

3,  The  permanent  miion  of  the  nation,  and  ob- 
servance of  the  Mosaic  code,  is  likewise  promoted 
by  the  distribution  of  the  Levite  caste  into  forty- 
eight  separate  towns,  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  and  by  making  the  high  priesthood  he- 
reditary in  Aaron's  family. 
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4.  But  as,  at  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  Jews 
were  left  without  any  common  chieftain,  the  reli- 
gious bond  was  no  longer  sufficient,  inasmuch  as  a 
rivalship  sprung  up  between  the  weaker  and  more 
powerful  tribes.  The  high  priests  appear  at  this 
time  to  have  had  no  political  influence*  Oppres- 
sion from  abroad  alone  hindered  the  national  ties 
from  being  dissolved, 

5.  The  Jews  are  sometimes  independent,  at 
other  times  tributary.  In  the  periods  of  oppres- 
sion, heroes  arise,  from  time  to  time,  who  deliver 
them  from  bondage,  acting  as  chief  magistrates 
and  leaders  of  a  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  the 
nation,  and  at  the  same  time  as  champions  of  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  The  judges,  particu- 
larly  Othniel,  Deborah,  and  Sampson,— Concern- 
ing the  marvellous  in  their  history, 

6.  Reestablish ment  of  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  by  Samuel.  He  is  judge,  and  rules  as  Je- 
hovah's minister.— His  own  sons  defeat  his  plan 
of  making  the  office  of  judge  hereditary  in  his 
family.  The  nation  demands  a  king,  whom 
Samuel,  as  minister  of  the  true  God,  is  to  ap- 
point. His  skilful  policy  in  the  election,  which  he 
cannot  impede.  He  chooses  Saul,  the  most  insig- 
nificant man^  of  the  nation,  politically  speaking ; 
but  the  tallest  and  most  stately.  A  formal  con- 
stitutional act,  according  to  the  Mosaic  command, 
is  drawn  up  and  deposited  in  the  national  sanc- 
tuary. 

CftOKes  which  excited  the  nation  t<>  demand  a  king. — Earlier 
itonpta  madej  particularly  by  Abimdech,  to  obtain  kingly  power. 
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Pebiod       III.  Period  of  the  monarchy  from  llOO'-^OO. 

BBFORE 

'    -  -  -       I  ^  j'/ic  Jewish  state  as  one  single  kingdom  from 

1100(1095)— 975. 

Saul:  1.  Saul,  the  new  king,  strengthened  bitndelf  on 

the  throne  by  a  victory  over  the  Ammonites ;  and 
a  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  in  which  Samuel 
laid  down  his  office  as  judge,  unanimously  ac- 
knowledged his  sovereignty.     But  Saul,  as  soon 
as  he  was  conqueror,  would  no  longer  abide  under 
the  tutelage  of  Samuel^  but  durst  himself  consult 
Jehovah:  hence  arose  a  feud  between  the  two. 
The  offended  Samuel  anointed  in  secret  another 
young  man  as  king,  David  the  son  of  Jesse,  who, 
by  his  heroic  proWess,  gained  renown,  and  es* 
caped  the  jealousy  of  Saul. — Saul  ikustained  hitn- 
self  amid  constant  war^  with  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions,  in  which  at  last  he,  together  with  all  his 
fofiS.*^^  sons,  excepting  one,  lost  their  lives. 
jewMhgo-      2.  State  of  the  nation  and  constitution  under 
I^^ate    Saul.' — The  king  little  more  than  a  military  leader 
under  him.  Q^edieut  to  the  commands  of  Jehovah ;  without 
either  court  or  fixed  residence. — The  people  as 
yet  a  mere  agricultural  and  pastoral  race,  without 
wealth  or  luxury;   but  gradually  assuming  the 
character  of  a  warlike  nation. 
Dvrid,  3.   Saul  was  succeeded   by   David ;    but   not 

'  without  opposition.  Eleven  tribes  declared  for 
Ish-bosheth,  the  remaining  son  of  Saul ;  and  Da- 
vid was  acknowledged  only  by  his  own  tribe 
Judah.  It  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  seven 
years,  and  the  murder  of  Ish-bosheth  by  his  own 
people,  that  David  was  recognised  king  of  the 
whole  nation. 
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4.  Complete  formation  of  the  nation  Bi,nd  change 
f  constitution  during  the  undivided  reign  of  Da- 

v^d,  which  lasted  thirty-three  years.  Settlement 
of  a  new  residence  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  like- 
wise  to  be  the  seat  of  the  national  sanctuary. 
Rigid  observance  of  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
the  exclusive  religion  of  the  nation,  considered  as 
its  political  importance. 

5.  Vast  aggrandizement  of  the  Jewish  state  by 
conquest.  War  with  Hadadezer  opens  the  way 
to  the  conquest  of  Syria  and  Idumaea,  Extent  of 
the  kingdom  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  from  Phoenicia  to  the  Red  sea.  Gra- 
dual decline  towards  despotism  and  seraglio  go- 
vernment ;  the  political  consequences  of  which 
become  apparent  about  the  end  of  David's  reign, 
in  the  rebellion  of  his  sons, 

6.  Reign  of  Solomon,  The  brilliant  govern 
ment  of  a  despot  from  the  interior  of  his  seraglio ; 
unwarlike,  but  civilized,  and  fond  of  parade.  New 
organization  of  the  kingdom  for  the  support  of 
the  court.  Connexions  formed  with  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  particularly  with  Tyre;  and  hence 
a  participation  in  the  southern  trade  carried  on 
from  the  ports  of  the  Red  sea,  conquered  by  Da- 
fid  ;  but  only  as  a  monopoly  of  the  court, 

7.  The  capital  enriched  by  the  splendor  of  the 
court;  but  the  country  oppressed  and  impover- 
ished, particularly  the  distant  tribes.  Gradual 
internal  decay  hasteiied  by  the  admixture  of  the 
worship  of  foreign  gods  with  that  of  Jehovah ; 
although  Solomon,  by  the  erection  of  the  temple 
according  to  the  plan  of  his  father,  seems  to  have 
wished  to  make  the  worship  of  the  true  God  the 
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only  religion  of  the  country. 
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Attempt  at  rebel 
CvRLs.    lion  made  without  success  by  Jeroboam  ;  and 

the  Edomites,  who  remain  tributary  under  their  , 
own  kings:  actual  secession,  so  early  as  SolQ|fl 
mon*s  time,  of  conquered  Syria  by  the  foundatio^i 
of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus.  ^^ 

Rehoboaro.      g,  Solomoti  is   succcedcd   by  his  son   Reh<iiH 
beam,  but  hardly  has  that  prince  ascended  the 
throne,  when  the  malecontents,  increased  in  num- 
ber by  his  imprudence,  break  into  open  rebellion,    i 
Jeroboam  is  recalled  out  of  Egypt,  and  ten  tribes    1 
acknowledge  him  as  their  king.    Two  tribes  only, 
J  udah  and  Benjamin,  remain  faithful  to  Rehoboara. 

11,   The  Jewish  state  ajf  a  (livided  kingdom^ 
975—688, 
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L  Reciprocal  relations  between  the  two  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel,  Although  Israel  was 
mure  extensive  and  populous  than  Judah,  yet  was 
Judah,  in  consequence  of  possessing  the  capital, 
the  richer ;  thus  the  power  of  both  kingdoms  was 
pretty  nearly  balanced ;  and  hence  the  struggle 
between  them  was  the  more  obstinate, 

2,  The  kings  of  Israel  seek  to  confirm  the  po- 
litical division  of  the  nation^  by  establishiug  n 
seat  of  worship  in  their  territory,  in  order  to  re- 
strain their  subjects  from  visiting  the  ancient  seat 
of  national  worship  in  Jerusalem;  hence  they 
were  called  the  enemies  of  the  true  God.  Several 
kings  even  of  Judah  were,  however*  so  impolitic  as 
to  mingle  the  worship  of  other  gods  with  that  of 
Jehovah.  But  oppression  itself  serves  to  sustain 
the  worship  of  Jehovah;  the  number  and  poHtici 
influence  of  the  prophets  increase  in  proportioi 
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as  men  feel,  amid  the  turbulence  of  the  times, 
need  of  the  counsels  of  the  true  God ;  the  idea 
of  some  future  happier  period  under  a  mighty 
king — the  idea  of  the  Messiah  and  of  his  king- 
dom—is   perlected    as   the    recollection   of  the 

^Kplendid  reign  of  David  is  more  lively.— Schools 

^%f  the  prophets, 

I  3.  The  rivalship  and  wars  between  those  two  Tennma- 
kingdoms  not  only  continue  with  slight  interrup- 
tion, but  become  more  and  more  fraught  with 
danger,  in  consequence  of  alliances  framed  with 
foreign  princes,  particularly  with  the  kings  of  Da- 
mascus and  of  Egypt,  At  last  an  end  is  put  to 
these  feeble  kingdoms  by  the  rise  of  vast  empires 
in  inner  Asia. 

Al&m   points   in  tUe  history  of  the  two  separate  kingdoma. 
L  Kingdom   of   Israel,   975 — 7^^;    m^deir   19  kings,   from 
different  fainilies,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  amid  violent  revo- 
lioiw.     L  Jeroboam,  d.  954.    Settlement  of  the  royal  residence 
:  Shechem  ;  of  the  sanctuaries  at  Bethel  and  Dan,  and  appoint- 
ment of  priestsj  who  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.     Con- 
Oant  wars  with  the  kings  of  Jndah.     2.  Nadah,  Jeroboam  s  son, 
niirdered  in  953  by   3.   Baasha,  d*  930.     This  prince,   by  liis 
ace  with  the  kings  of  Damascus,   brought  the  kingdom  of 
Elndali  into  great  danger.     4.  Elah  murdered  in  929  hy  one  of 
U$  generalsj     5.  Zimn,  in  whose  place  the  army  immediately 
elected      6.  Omri :  this  prince,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
bd  a  riral  to  the  throne  in  Tibni,  d.  925.    Omri  erected  the  new 
capital  of  Samaria,  d,  918.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  7*  Ahab: 
itiwig  connexions  by  marriage  with  the  kings  of  Si  don ;  intro- 
iocticm  of  the  Phoenician  worship  of  Baal.     Wars  with   Damas- 
cu!t»  in  which  Ahab  at  last  perishes,  897*     Under  Ahab  a  league 
fanned  with  the  king  of  Jndah,     He  is  succeeded  by  his  sons, 
B.  Ahaziah,  d,  896,  and     9.  Jehoram.      The  leagoe  with  Judah 
CDiituiues.    Jehoram  is  murdered  by  Jehu,  083.    10.  Jehu :  this 
kwig  destroys  the  house  of  Ahab,  which  had  given  4  kings  to 
Iftnelj  and  does  awuy  with  the  worship  of  BaaL     The  kings  of 
Ikmascos  wrest  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel  the  lands  l>eyond 
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Jordan.  JeltUj  d.  856.  He  is  succeed^  by  hiA  son  11 .  Jehoahaa, 
d.  840.  The  wars  with  Damascus  continue  lUMuccessful  to  Is- 
"^  ruel  12.  Je!i«ai*h,  d.  825.  He  defeats  the  kipgs  of  Damaiiicus  and 
Judah.  13.  Jeroboam  II.  d,  784.  He  restores  the  kingdom  of  I»- 
fwd  to  iU  ancient  extent.  After  a  turbulent  interregnuin  of 
IS  jevn,  he  is  succeeded  by  bis  son  14.  Zecbariah,  7 
who  was  assassinated  the  same  year^  being  the  liuit  remnant 
the  houxe  of  Jehu,  which  had  given  5  kings  to  Israel 
murderer,  15.  Shalluui,  after  a  reign  of  one  month,  was  in 
turn  assassinated  by  16.  ^Menahenij  d.  JQl  :  under  his  reign  the 
tirst  expedition  of  the  Assyrians^  headed  by  Pul»  whom  he  bu 
Qff  by  tribute.  1 7*  His  son  Pekahiuh  murdered  in  75^  by 
Pekah.  Under  the  reign  of  the  latter,  the  expedition  of  Tiglai 
Pileser  the  Assyrian*  and  destruction  of  Damascus.  Pekah 
murdered  in  740  by  19.  Hoshea,  who,  after  an  anarchy  of  eigl 
year8>  takes  possession  of  tbe  throne.  Hoshea  endeavoura>  by  tit 
alliance  with  Egypt,  to  deliver  himself  from  the  Assyrian  yoke  ; 
but  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  wages  w^ar  against  him,  con- 
quers Samaria^  and  puts  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  in* 
habitants  of  which  he  tn>ni*plants  to  Bledia  in  inner  Asia,  722. 

2.  Kingdom  of  Judah  under  20  kings  of  the  house  of 
David,  975 — 5*t8.  The  Hue  of  inheritance  from  father  to  son  h 
generally  followed  without  any  dispute,  and  remains  uninter* 
rupted^  with  two  exceptions,  Athaliah's  usurpation,  and  the  in- 
tervention of  foreign  conquerors.  L  Rehoboam,  d*  958.  Jem* 
idem  is  still  the  place  of  residence ;  but  even  in  the  reign 
of  Rehoboam,  the  worship  of  Jeho^^ah  began  to  fall  into  neglect, 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  gods.  Besides  the 
war  with  Israel,  Jerusalem  is  attacked  and  plundered  by  Hhiahak^ 
king  of  Eg)^)t.  2.  Abijiih,  d.  955.  3.  Asa,  Tliis  prince  waa  at* 
tacked  by  the  combined  kings  of  Israel  and  Damascus,  and,  no 
doubt,  would  have  sunk  in  the  conflict,  had  he  not  succeeded  in 
breaking  their  alliance ;  d.  914.  4.  Jehoshiiphat,  the  restorer  of 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  framer  of  a  league  with  the  kingdoin 
of  Israel.  His  attempt  to  reestablish  the  trade  to  Ophir,  nn  tht 
Red  sea,  is  unsucceMful,  d,  891 .  5.  Jehoram.  The  union  with  Is* 
rael  in  eonfirmcd  by  the  marriage  of  ihij*  prince  with  A  hub's 
dflughter ,  Athaltah ;  but  Iduma»ft,  under  his  reign,  seoedea  wholly 
from  the  kingdom  of  Jndidi,  d.  884.  6.  His  son  Ahaziah  is,  in  the 
next  year,  ttft3,  «&saAsinated  by  Jehu,  llie  murderer  nnd  succeMor 
of  Jehoram  king  of  Ijiniel  7*  His  mother,  Athaliah,  takes  pot* 
tetsion  of  the  throne  ;  murders  the  whole  royal  family  ;  only  oiut 


i80  §i  AhJiziiihj  R  Joash,  is,  in  ctmHefjaence  of  his  yomtb,  fes- 
sied  ftoax  the  carnage /  secretly  edneated  in  the  temple^  and 
after  aefen  jmn  fbrcibly  placed  upon  the  throne,  by  means  of  a 
ferolution  wronu^ht  by  the  hi^h  prieJ!«t,  Jehoiada ;  and  Atlialiah 
ift  slaughtered  J  877-  Joash  ruled  under  the  tnteliige  of  the 
priefTtJ,  henc«  the  reestiiblishment  of  Jehovah's  worship.  This 
pTince^  threatened  by  Hazael  king  of  Damasctis,  was  compelled 
to  fwy  him  tribute.  He  was  slain  in  83f^  9.  Amadah :  he 
beat  the  Edomites^  and  w{Ui  in  \im  turn  beaten  by  Jehoash  king  of 
Itnelj  by  whom  Jerusalem  itself  was  sacked.  He  was  «lain  in 
811,  luid  succeeded  10.  by  his  son  Azaiiah,  (or  TJzmah.)  This 
prince  was  leprous,  and  d,  759.  His  son  1 L  Jotham^  d.  743.  became 
regent  dnring  the  life  of  his  father.  Tlie  \^'ar8  with  Israel  and 
Damascas  recommence*  12.  Ahaz,  d.  72B.  The  league  between 
Ae  Idn^i  of  Damascus  and  Israel  induced  Ahais  to  call  to  his 
Mnstance  Tiglath-Pileser  king  of  Assyria,  who  overtlirew  the 
kingdom  of  Damascus,  and  subjected  Isirael  and  Judah  to  tribute* 
IS.  Hezekiah,  d,  609.  He  delii^ers  himself  from  the  Assyrian 
yoke :  under  hi  a  reign  Shalmaneser  destroys  Samaria,  722 :  and 
Skalmaneser's  succesksor,  Sennacherib,  undertakes  his  expedition 

LmXm  Egypt,  7J4.  Jerusalem  is  again  besieged,  but  happily  re- 
eved by  the  total  failure  of  the  expedition-  During  the  reign 
of  thiK  prince  Isaiah  prophesies.  14.  Manasseh,  d.  (>44.  During 
his  ho  yeara'  reign,  the  worship  of  the  Phcenician  god^  Baal, 
became  general ;  that  of  Jehovah  fell  into  contempt,  and  the 
Uottic  law  into  oblivion.  15.  Amon  murdered  so  early  as  042. 
16L  Joslah  restorer  of  the  temple,  aud  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 
The  book  of  the  Law^  which  had  been  laid  aside  and  forgotten.  Is 
ODoe  more  found,  and  a  complete  reform  instituted  according  to 
iti  principles.  But  the  victories  of  the  Egj^tian  king,  Necos,  in 
Aiiai  had  for  their  first  object  Paliestine;  and  Josiah  fell  in  battle> 
6il.  His  son,  17-  Jehoahaz,  is,  after  a  reign  of  three  months, 
dethroned  by  Phamoh-Necboh,  and  his  brother  18.  Jehoiakim 
ift  placed  as  tributary  prince  nn  the  throne.  But  in  consequence 
©f  the  rise  of  the  Chalda*o- Babylonian  empire,  Phara(»h-Necboh  t& 
deprived  of  his  Asiatic  conquests  by  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Cir- 
L^eesiom,  6(>6 ;  and  Jehoiakim  becomes  tributary  to  Nebuchad- 
'lezzar,  d,  5t*9- — The  prophet  Jeremiah  Nourishes. — IJ),  Jehoia- 
cUn,  Bon  of  the  former  king,  after  three  months'  reign,  is,  together 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  transplanted  into  inner  Asia 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  a  second  expedition,  (commencement 
if  the  Babylonian  captivity,)  and,  20.  Zedekiah^  brother  by  the 
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PxmioD    fether's  side  of  Jehoiachin,  is  seated  on  the  throne  as  a  tributaiy 
Cyr  "    prince.    But  having  framed  a  league  with  Egypt^  in  order  to 

"  throw  off  the  Babylonian  yoke^  Nebuchadnezzar  comes  a  third 

time>  conquers  Jerusalem^  588^  and  delivers  it  up  to  pillage  and 
destruction;  and  Zedekiah^  after  being  blinded  and  losing  all 
his  children  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner^  is^  together  with 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  nation,  led  in  captivity  to  Babyhm. 

S.  Bernhardi  Commentatio  de  causU  quibu9  effectum  sit  ui 
regnum  Judas  diutius  persisteret  quam  regnum  Israel ;  cum  to* 
bula  geographica,  Lovanii,  1825,  4®.  A  prize  essay,  containing 
also  several  valuable  inquiries  into  the  monarchical  period  of  the 
Jewish  state. 

f  Bauer,  Manual  qf  the  History  of  ike  Hebrew  Nation,  voL 
i — ^iii.  1800.  The  best  introduction  hitherto  published,  not  only 
to  the  history,  but  also  to  the  antiquities,  of  the  nation,  from  th» 
rise  to  the  foil  of  the  state. 


avigated  Africa,  the  northern  part  only  of  that  Ar^^koT 
quarter  of  the  globe  was  known   in   antiquity.  Tnltlt^  '^ 
With    that    part,    however,    the    ancients    were ''''^^^''** 
better  acquainted   than  we   are   in   the  present 
day,    the   coast   being   then    occupied   by   civil- 
ized and  commercial  nations,  who  pushed  their 
excursions  far  inland.    This  was  the  case  in  early 
times  with  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Egyptians  ; 
still  more  so  with  the  Macedonian  Greeks,  under 
the  Ptolemies,  and  under  the  Romans.  War,  hunt-* 
ing,  and  commerce,  were,  generally  speaking,  the 
objects  which  gave  rise  to  those  excursions. 

2.  Considered  as  a  whole,  Africa  is,  both  in  General 
situation  and  form,  very  difterent  from  Asia,  Asia  Africa, 
lies  almost  entirely  within  the  temperate  zone ; 
Africa,  on  the  contrary,  is  almost  wholly  under 
the  torrid  zone.  Asia  abounds  in  deep  gulfs  and 
large  rivers ;  Africa  constitutes  a  regular  triangle, 
and  on  the  northern  side  possesses  but  two  large 
rivers,  the  Nile  and  the  Niger.  No  wonder  then, 
that  this  portion  of  our  globe  should  form,  as  it 
were,  a  world  to  itself,  distinguished  by  its  pro- 
;  ductions  and  its  inhabitants. 

3.  Physically  considered,  northern  Africa  di-  Phpicai 

geography 
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AFRICA,  vides  into  three  regions,  distinguished  in  early 
antiquity  by  separate  names.  The  maritime 
country  along  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Tripolis,  or  the  Regio  Syrtica,  consists 
principally  of  very  fruitful  land,  and  consequently 
was,  at  all  times j  very  thickly  inhabited  :  hence 
in  Herodotus  it  bears  the  name  of  the  inhabited 
Africa;  it  is  now  called  Barbary,  Above  this,  and 
under  the  30th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  succeeds 
a  mountainous  tract,  athwart  which  stretches 
the  chain  of  Atlas;  abounding  in  wild  beasts  and 
dates :  hence  Herodotus  calls  it  the  wild  beast 
Africa:  among  the  Arabs  it  is  called  the  land  of 
dates,  {Bikdulgerid.)  Beyond  this,  and  between 
the  30th  and  20th  degrees  of  northern  latitude, 
the  sandy  region  extends  right  across  Africa  and 
Arabia ;  this  part  of  Africa  is  therefore  known, 
both  among  the  ancients  and  moderns,  under  the 
name  of  Africa  Deserta,  or  the  Sandy  Desert. 
(Sahara.)  The  fruitliil  lands  beyond  the  desert, 
stretching  along  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  were 
almost  wholly  unknown  to  the  Greeks  ;  by  them 
these  parts  were  comprehended  under  the  com^ 
mou  name  of  Ethiopia,  although  that  name  ap- 
plied more  peculiarly  to  the  tracts  above  Egypt. 
The  Greeks  were,  however,  acquainted  with 
ftome  of  the  fruitful  spots  in  the  desert*  the  Oa- 
ses; such  as  Augila,  Ammonium,  and  the  Oases, 
properly  so  called,  in  Egypt, 

4,  There  exists  no  political  division  which  com- 
prises the  whole  of  Africa :  the  north  coast  aloe 
wa8   inhabited    by   civilized  nations,  Egyptians 
Cyrenfeans,  and  Carthaginians;  of  which  the  first 
only  were  aboriginals.     The  rest  of  the  inhabit^ 
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ants   either  roved  about  as    nomad  hordes,  or  Africa. 


formed  insignificaut  states;    of  the  existence  of 
^^me  of  which  we  have  heard,  although  we  pos- 
Hess  no  history  of  them.     Along  the  shore,  reck- 
oning from  the  Plinthinetic  gulf,  Egypt  is  suc- 
ceeded by:  l&t.  Marmarica,  a  tract  without  cities, 
consisting  principally  of  sandy  deserts,  occupied 
by  nomad  hordes :  this  country  extends  from  the 
40th  to  the  47th  degree  E-  Lat.    2nd.  The  fertile 
territory  occupied  by  the  Greek  colonies,  called 
Cyrenaica,  extended  to  the  greater  Syrtis,  37-— 
40"  E.  L.  Cities:  Cyrene,  Barca.  3d.  The  territory 
of  Carthage,  extending  from  the  greater  Syrtis  to 
tke  Fair  Promontory,  25—40''  E.  L.  This  territory 
comprised  'the  country  between  the  greater  and 
leseer  Syrtis,  (Regio  Syrtica,)  wiiich  constitutes 
modern  kingdom  of  Tripoli ;  a  sandy  tract, 
ost  wholly  occupied  by  nomads.     '^The  terri- 
tory o(  Carthage,  properly  so  called,  (kingdom  of 
Tunis.)     A  very  fruitful  country;  the  southern 
part  called  Byzacena,  the  northern  part,  Zeugi- 
ttna*     Cities:    Carthage,  Utica,  etc.     4th.  Nu- 
midia  and  Mauritania  ;  occupied  during  the  Car- 
aginian  age  by  nomad  races.     Along  the  shore 
iome  Carthaginian  settlements. 


EGYPTIANS. 


Geographical  preliminaries.     Egypt  in  its  su-  Gcopap%. 
petficial  contents  is  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of 
Germany,  and  therefore  deserves  a  rank  among 
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the  more  extensive  countries  of  the  globe  ;  it  va- 
ries, however,  much  in  respect  to  its  physical 
properties.  Fruitful  arable  soil  is  found  only  in 
the  tracts  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  so  far  as 
the  floods  of  that  river  extend  ;  the  rest  of  the 
country  is,  westward  a  sandy  desert,  eastward 
encumbered  by  rocky  mountains.  From  its  en- 
trance into  Egypt  at  Syene,  the  Nile  flows  in  one 
undiWded  stream  down  to  the  city  of  Cercasorus» 
60  g,  miles  above  its  embouchure,  directing  its 
course  from  south  to  north  along  a  valley  which  is 
enclosed  towards  the  west  by  deserts  of  sand,  to- 
wards the  east  by  mountains  of  granite.  This 
valley  varies  in  breadth  from  8  to  16  g,  miles: 
at  Cercasorus  the  stream  first  divides  itself  in 
two  main  branches,  which  formerly  dischar] 
their  waters  into  the  Mediterranean,  the  easte 
one  near  the  city  of  Pehisium,  the  western  near 
the  city  of  Canopus  (ostium  Pelusiacum  and 
Canopicum;)  from  these  two  diverged  several 
sub-branches ;  so  that  in  the  time  of  Herodot 
there  existed  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  but  t 
number  has  not  always  remained  the  same.  T 
tract  between  the  two  extreme  arms  of  the  Nili 
bears,  in  consequence  of  its  triangular  form,  t 
name  of  the  Delta;  it  was  covered  with  cities, 
highly  cultivated.  The  fruitful  Egypt,  that  whicl 
was  inhabited  by  civilized  men,  was  therefo 
confined  to  the  Delta  and  the  vale  of  the  Nile, 
both  sides  of  the  stream  from  Syene  to  Cere; 
sorus ;  to  which  must  be  added  two  well  water 
spots  in  the  centre  of  the  western  desert,  kno 
under  the  name  of  the  Oases.  In  consequen 
of  the  perpetual  absence  of  rain,  particularly 
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upper  Egypt,  the  fertility  of  the  Delta  and  of  the  egypI 
vale  of  the  Nile  depends  on  the  river  floods,  which 
rise  at  stated  periods.  These  commence  with  the 
beginning  of  August  and  continue  to  the  end  of 
October ;  so  that  during  three  whole  months 
the  above-mentioned  parts  of  the  country  lie 
under  water, 

Egypt  is  divided  into  upper  Egypt,  extending  Divisbm of 
from  Syene  to  the  city  of  Chemmis,  (capital,  ^^'** 
Thebes,  or  Diospolis;)  central  Egypt,  from  Chem- 
mis  to  Cercasorus,  (capital,  Memphis;)  lower 
Egypt,  which  comprises  the  Delta,  and  the  land 
on  both  sides:  it  was  full  of  cities,  among  which 
the  most  remarkable  was  Sais, 

Above  Egypt,  succeeds  Ethiopia,  {Mthkpia  su-  Eihiopta. 
pra  .^yptum;)   which,  from  the  earliest  times, 
principally  through  commerce,  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  former  country^     The 
tracts  immediately  above  Egypt,  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  apply  the  name  of  Nubia,  are  for 
the  most  part  a  mere  desert  of  sand,  over  which 
rove  to  the  present  day  hordes  of  nomad  robbers* 
la  this  quarter  the  rocky  mountain  range  which 
closes  the  eastern   side  of  Egypt,  continues  to 
stretch  along  the  Red  sea,  and  was  in  Nubia  so 
much  the  more  important,  as  it  contained  rich 
mines  of  gold,  found  a  little  above  the  Egyp- 
tian frontiers.     The  Nile  makes  a  wide  curve  to 
the  west  in  Nubia,  and  becomes  full  of  shallows, 
which  render  the  navigation  difficult;  the  banks, 
nevertheless,  are  fruitful  and  well  inhabited,  and 
abound  in  ancient  monuments.     Higher  up,  reck- 
OQing  from  16"*  N.  L.  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
|L_lry  changes ;    the  region  of  fertility  commences. 
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gave   rise   to   a   rich   trade   in   these   provinces. 

I  Among  these   countries,   Meroe,  with  a  capital 

of  the  same  name,  was  celebrated  in  the  days 

I  of  Herodotus*     By  Meroe  is  understood  a  tract 

I  of  land  bounded  by  two  rivers,  the  Nile  on  the 

west,  and  the  Astaboras,  (Tacazze,)  which  falls 

into  the  Nile,  on  the  east ;    for  this  reason  it 

I  is  frequently,  although  improperly,  called  an  is- 

j  land.  This  country  extended  towards  the  sources 

of  the  Nile,  or  the  modern  province  of  Gojam, 

where,   under  the  reign   of  Psammetichus,   the 

I  Egyptian  caste  of  warriors,  having  for  the  most 

'  part   deserted,   established   themselves.     Meroe 

itself,  like  the  Egyptian  states,  was  hierarchal* 

with  a  king  at  its  head. — The  city  of  Axum,  or 

Auxume,  is  not  indeed  mentioned  at  so  early  a 

period ;   but  if  we  may  judge  by  the  ruins  thi 

still  remain,  it  was  of  equally  high  antiquity  wit 

the  old  Egyptian  towns  and  with  Meroe.     Tbi 

I  same  observations  apply  to  Adule,  the  harboi 

on  the  Arabian  gulf. 
BiTitioniof     The  Egyptian  history  is  divided  into  three 
£S^r^^    riods  of  unequal  duration;  the  first  of  which 
tends  from  the  earliest  time  down  to  the  Sei 
tridae,  that  is  to  say,  to  about  B.  C.  1600: 
second  comprises  the  reigns  of  the  Sesostridae, 
the    brilliant  period  of  Egypt,  down 
metichus,   1600—650:  the  third  bring 
Psammetichus  down   to  the   Persian 
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Fram  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  Sesostrid^f  about 
B.  a  1600. 


Scmrces :  1,  Jewish  writers.     Moses,     His  records  contain,  no 

doubt,  a  £aithfuJ  picture  of  the  Egypti&n  state  ia  his  day ;  but  no 

coadfiuous  history  can  be  deduced  A^om   them. — From    iVIosen  ~ 

to  Solomon  (B.  C.  I5d0 — ^1000.)  total  silence,  with  respect 

i  Egypt,  of  the  Hebrew  writers.     From  Solomon  down  to  Cy- 

fu,  (B<  C-  1000 — 550.)  a  few  scanty  fragments.— Importance 

ud  superiority  of  the  Jewish  accounts,  so  far  as  they  are  pureltf 

kistoricoL     2*  Greek  writers.    *  Herodoius.    The  first  who  pul> 

Bihed  a  History  of  the  Egyptians.     About  70  years  after  tlie 

ieKiiiCticm  of  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs  by  the  Persian  con* 

jnfffOTii,  this  author  collected  the  earliest  accountis  of  the  his- 

iHy  mi  the  country ;  he  received  his  information  from  the  most 

apible  persons,  the  priests ;  and  wrote  down  faithfully  that  in^ 

fcnafttion,  such  as  he  heard  it.    If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  estimate 

il  tbeir  proper  worth  the  accounts  given  by  Herodotus,  it  be- 

csnei  oeceaaary  to  inquire,  what  did  the  priests  themselves  know 

it  their  earlier  national  history  ?     An  answer  to  this  question 

CittBol  be  framed  until  we  have  ascertained  in  what  manner  the 

kirtgfieal  records  of  the  earlier  periods  were  preserved  among 

tie  Egyptians. 

Tbe  earliest  history  of  the  Egj'ptiam,  like  that  of  all  other  na- 

traditional ;  they  adopted,  however,  sooner  than  other 

a  sort  of  writing,  hieroglyphics,  or  alle|^rical  picture 

5;  in  which  the  signs  borrowed  from  natural  objects  served, 

m  modem  discoveries  have  proved,  partly  to  represent  sounds, 

(Umglyphes  phonetiqtiesj )  and  partly  to  express  ideas;  in  the 

bicr  case  they  were  either  representative  or  allegorical.     This 

Bade  of  writing,  by  its  nature,  is  not  so  complete  as  the  purely 

illiliabetiad ;  since,  I.  It  can  express  only  a  narrow  sphere  of 

Umi»  and  these  separately,  without  connexion  or  grammatical 

iakiion,  at  least  with  very  few  exceptions*     2.  As  it  is  not 

to  well  adapted  to  writing  as  to  painting  or  engravings  it  is  not 

*•  useful  for  books  as  for  public  monuments.     3.  Being  em- 
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blematic,  it  is  not  ititelligible  without  the  help  of  a  key ;  wlisc 
must  be  preserved  in,  some  tradition  connected  with  the  mono* 
'  ment ;  and  the  priests  were  the  only  persons  who  possessed  it : 
now  such  a  key  cuukl  hardly  be  preserved  many  centuries  with- 
out falsification.  4.  The  same  image  seejiis  frequently  to  have 
been  used  to  express  very  different  objects. — ^It  follows,  that  the 
Eg)' ptian  historyj  as  deduced  from  the  lips  of  the  priests,  cm 
hardly  have  been  any  thing  more  than  records  connected  Ivniht 
and  depending  upon,  public  monuments:  consisting,  therefore, 
of  mere  fragments,  and  reducible  to  no  consistent  chronology, 
it  ultimaleiy  admitted  only  uf  allegorical  translation^  and  conse- 
quently was  subject  to  niisinterpretation.  Besides  their  hiero- 
glyphicsj  the  Egyptians  certainly  had  two  other  species  of  writ- 
ing: the  hieratic,  conlined  to  the  priests.,  and  the  demuiic,  used  ia 
common  life-  Botli,  however,  seem  to  liave  been  nothing  more 
than  running  hands  derived  from  the  hieroglyphic  system ;  and 
we  have  no  instance  of  the  employment  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other  in  public  monuments  of  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  That  the 
uae  of  papyrus,  a  material  on  whicli  all  the  ab<jve  kinds  of  i^'riting 
were  adopted,  had  its  origin  in  the  highest  antiquity,  or  at  least 
in  the  more  brilliant  periiid  of  the  Pharaohs,  we  now  know  for 
certain,  iiTitten  doctiments  belonging  to  those  times  having  been 
obtained  from  the  tombs. 

CBA«POLLtON  LB  JBUNE,  Pr^cii  du  SifMltme  HlHvgtyphiqiif 
des  anciens  Egypiiem,  Paris,  1824.  Tl»e  main  work  on  this 
{subject »  of  which  the  Leltre  it  M,  Dacivr,  1822,  is  but  the  pre- 
cursor, and  the  two  Leitres  a  M*  ie  due  de  BUicas  the  continua- 
tion* 'i'he  new  method  of  deciphering  has  received  its  principtl 
confirmation  from  the  work  of  the  British  consul  in  KgypC, 
Salt,  Essay  on  the  Phonetic  St/stnn  of  Hieroglyphics,  1825,  en 
the  authority  of  comparison  with  I  lie  Egyptian  monuments  them* 
■elves*  Hitherto,  however,  little  more  has  been  made  out  tlma 
ihe  names  and  titles  of  the  kings,  distinguished  by  being  alwsye 
enclosed  within  a  border. 

These  preliminary  ideaa  on  the  earlier  Egyptian  history,  will 
receive  full  ooniirmation  from  a  perusnl  of  the  account  fipveti  by 
Herodotus  of  the  Egyptian  kings  previous  to  Psammetichni^ 
The  study  of  that  author  proves  beyond  all  doubt,  that:  I.  The 
whole  history  is  throughout  founded  on  public  monuments,  umI 
mk  monuments  too,  either  in  or  near  Memphis.     We  may  i 
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f^nirict  ourselves  to  one  single  monument  at  Mempliia,  to  the 
temple  of  Vulcan,  or  Pbtlia,  the  diief  temple  of  that  cit3^     The 
hulory  commences  with    I^IeneSj  the   founder  of  that   edilicej 
(c  99.)  and  we  are  informed,  respecting  eacli  of  his  aucceaaora, 
what  waa  done  tmvard^  the  augmentation  and  embellishment  of 
the  buildiog :  those  who  added  no  erection  to  that  tempte^  but 
left  other  monumenta^  (as  the  builders  of  the  pyramids,)  are  de- 
lUKniimted  oppressors  of  the  i>eople,  tind  contemners  of  the  gods  ; 
ot those  princes  who  left  no  monuments  at  all,  the  priests  could 
gm  no  other  information  than  a  catalogue  of  names.     11.  Hence 
this  line  of  kings,  although  the  priests  gave  it  to  Herodotus  as 
muh,  is  not  without  interruptions,  but,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  a 
ccRDparison  witli  Diodorus,  contains  many  wide  chasm s«     There- 
five  no  chronological  system  can  be  erected  upon  such  a  basis* 
III.  The  whole  history  is  intenvoven  with  narrations  derived 
iom  hieroglyphic  representations,  and  for  that  very  reason  alle- 
gDrtcal;  the  meaning  of  which  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  unravel, 
tbe  priests  themselves  being  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  explain 
it,  and  even  inclining,   it  appears^  to  introduce  false  interpret 
tations.     To  this  class  of  narrations  belong,  for  instance^  that  of 
the  robbery  of  Rhampsinitus'ii  treasury ;  that  of  his  journey  into 
bell,  where  he  played  at  dice  with  Ceres  ;  (c.  121,  122.)  that 
flOBceming  the   daughter  of  Cheops,   (c.    127.)   concerning  the 
llliadnets  of  Pheron^  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  cured,  etc 
(e*  111-)     To  prove  that  this  charge  is  not  ^vithout  foundationi  it 
will  suffice  to  adduce  two  examples  ;  one  from  c.  13L  where  He- 
mlotus  himself  ob8erves  that  such  was  the  case  ;  the  other  from 
c  141.  the  true  meaning  of  which  we  gather  from  other  source; 
Etch  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  it  was  customary  with  the  priests 
to  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  authorities,  a 
£iet  in  proof  of  which  there  are  many  arguments  which  cannot 
«K^Me  the  critic:  such,  for  instance,  as  the  completely  Crwctseti 
of  king  Proteus,  c.  112— *115, — The  general  result  of  the 
observations  on  Herodotuss  Egyptian  history  is,  that  it  is 
iOlUiigtnore  than  a  narration  connected  with  public  monuments* 
Tn  thi»  inference  but  one  objection  can  possibly  be  made,  namely, 
Ihil  the  Egyptian  priests  possessed,  besides  their  hieroglyphics, 
L  ilphiibetlcal  mode  of  ^vriting ;  conscfjuently,  tlmt,  over  and 
\  the  public  monuments,  they  might  likewise  refer  to  written 
I ;  but  this  objection  is  overthrown  by  Herodotus  himsel£ 
AH  the  information  the  priests  could  give  him  beyond  what  has 
Wn  ^boffe  alluded  to,  consisted  in  the  names  of  33C*  kings,  sub- 
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sequent  to  Menes:  these  they  read  from  a  papyms  roU^  but 
knew  nothing  more  of  the  kings  who  bore  them,  because  iko^ 
sovereigns  had  kf}  no  monuments  behind  them,  (c  100.) 

^  Besides  Herodotus^  Diodorus  likewise  furnishes  us  with  the 
names  of  some  Egyptian  kings  ^.  This  author,  who  wrote  400 
years  subsetjuently  to  Herodotus,  visited  Eg>^pt,  and  collected 
his  history »  partly  from  the  oral  and  written  documents  of  the 
priesls  of  Thebes,  partly  from  the  more  ancient  Greek  writejTs* 
and  particularly  Hecataeus,  If  we  consider  Herodotus**  line  of 
kings  as  not  continuous  or  uninterrupted^  all  appearance  of  con- 
tradiction between  the  two  historians  vanishes.  Diodorus,  like 
Herodotus,  did  not  intend  to  give  a  complete  enumeratioa  of 
the  Eg\^ptian  kings ;  but  only  of  the  most  remarkable  ;  indicat* 
ing  the  interruptions  by  the  number  of  human  generations  which 
they  contained. 

*  Finally,  different  from  both  the  above  is  the  Egyptian  3fu- 
fieihoj  high  priest  at  IhTiofKills,  who  flourished  under  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus,  about  B,C.  2fJ0.  He  wrote  the  Mgypiiaca, 
of  which  besides  several  fragments  in  Josephus^  tlte  enumeraCioii 
of  the  kings  has  been  preserved  in  the  chronicles  of 
and  Syncellus.  This  catalogue  is  divided  into  three 
(tomos,)  each  of  which  contains  several  dynasties,  in  all  31 » 
enumerated  according  to  the  different  cities  of  Egypt.  In  each 
dynasty  the  number  of  kings  belonging  to  it  and  the  years  of  their 
reigns  are  marked*  The  authenticity  of  Manetho  is  now  com* 
pletely  established ;  since  the  names  of  the  Pharaohs  mentioiied 
by  him  have  been  deciphered  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  IV 
tills  period  belong  the  first  17  dynasties  ;  in  the  1 0th  begin*  tlii 
second  and  brilliant  period »  to  which  the  yet  remaininf^  momi- 
ments  of  upper  Egypt,  bearing  the  names  of  the  founders,  are  to 
be  ascribed.  It  is  worthy  of  observation ^  that  in  Herodotus  we 
liave  the  documents  of  the  priests  of  Memphis,  in  Diodorus  tluiw 
of  the  priests  of  Thebes,  in  Manetho  those  of  the  priestn  of  He» 
liopolis— the  three  principal  seats  of  sacerdotal  learning : — |)er^ 
fyct  consistency  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  in  the  acooants  of 
those  historians. 

The  modern  writers  on  Egyptian  antiquities^  firom  KircskI 
(EdipHs  ^gypiiacut,  WJi\  to  Dk  Pauw,  Recherche*  wur 
Egypikms  H  iur  Us  Chinois,  177^«  have  too  ofleji  suhstitu 
iftunn  and  h)]K>theses  for  truth.     The  priudpiJ 
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tcnpta  at  a  elironologtcal  airangemeet  of  the  dynasties  have  been 
made  by  Marsh  am,  in  his  Canon  Chronkus ;  and  by  Gat- 
TBHSB,  in  his  -f  Synchronistic  His  tori/  of  the  World. — Among 
the  principal  works  on  this  subject  may  be  reckoned  ; 

Jabloxski  Pantheon  Mtfthicum  Mgtfptiucum,  1750,  8vo, 
Oattbrkr,  Comment  at  iones  de  Theogonia  ^g^pt.  in  Com" 
menlaL  Societ.  Golting.  t.  vii, 

De  Origine  et  Usu  Obeliscornm^  auctore  G.  Zobqa  ;  Rom^e^ 

L*Eg^pt€  ious  les  PharaonSjOU  Recherche^  mr  la  Geographies 
la  Religion^  la  Langue,  ki  Ecriiurei^  et  VHistmre  de  tEgypte 
avani  finvasian  de  CambtfsCr  par  Champollion  jle  Jeune, 
t.  1,  2,  1814,  These  two  volumes,  dedicated  to  the  geography, 
contain  the  restitution  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  names  of  pro- 
finces  and  cities  deduced  from  Coptic  authorities. 

Commentationes  Herodotece,  scribehat  Feid,  Cheuzbr.  Mgtfp^ 
iiaea  ei  Hellenica,  pan  1.  Lips.  1819.  A  series  of  most  acute 
iad  learned  Ulustr^itioos  of  different  points  in  Egyptian  antiquity^ 
introduced  by  different  passages  of  Herodotus. 

The  section  in  fHEEREN,  Ideas  upon  the  Polities  ^  etc,  lB28j 
wdH.  u.  p.  2.  concerning  the  Egyptians ;  and  particularly  the  intro- 
dncliaii  on  hieroglyphic  writing.  For  the  best  representations  of 
tile  Egyptian  monumejits,  we  are  indebted  to  the  French  expedi- 
timi.  Thofie  of  Denon  in  his  Votfuge  en  Egi/pte,  are  far  superior 
to  those  of  Pococke  and  Norden;  but  Denon's,  in  their  turn, 
litTe  been  greatly  surpassed  in  the  magnificent  work : 

Description  de  I'E^pte,  Antiquites,  P.  1,  2,  3.  F,  I.  contains 
the  monuments  of  upper  Egypt,  from  the  frontiers  of  Nubia  to 
Thebes ;  P.  2,  3,  contain  the  monuments  of  Thebes  alone. 

LBelzoki>  Researches  in  Egi/pif  London,  1824,  with  atlas. 
t  MtNUTOLi,  Journey  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and 
b  lit  BifBCKHARDT,  Travels  in  Nubia,  London,  18J9. 
F.  C*  Gau,  Antiqiiilt'S  de  la  Ntibie,  Paris,  1824.     A  worthy 
amtinuation  of  the  great  French  work  on  Eg)'pt. 

Fb-  Caillaud,  Votfage  a  M^roe  ei  an  Flruve  Blanc,  Paris, 
18S5,  contains  the  description  of  the  monuments  of  JMert>e, 

I,  The  commencement  of  political  civilization  Early miu 
in  Egypt  reaches  far  beyond  the  times  of  history;  E^p":*' 
for  even  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  still  more 
«o  in  those  of  Moses,  the  internal  constitution 
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seems  to  have  been  so  complete,  that,  necessa- 
rily, a  long  period  must  have  elapsed  to  raise  the 
nation  to  that  degree  of  civilization  at  which  we 
see  it  had  then  arrived.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
safely  asserted,  that  Egypt  ranks  among  the 
most  ancient  countries  of  our  globe  in  which  po- 
litical associations  existed ;  although  we  cannot 
determine  with  equal  certainty  whether  they  did 
not  exist  in  even  earlier  times  in  India. 

2.  The  causes  which  conduced  to  render  E 
at  so  early  a  period  a  civilized  country,  are  to 
sought  for  partly  in  its  physical  constitution,  partly 
in  its  situation ;  and  Egypt,  therefore,  must  be 
considered  not  abstractedly,  but  in  connexion 
with  the  rest  of  AlVica.  It  is  the  only  tract  in 
the  whole  of  northern  Africa  situated  on  a  largi 
UiiNiie;  uninterrupted  navigable  stream;  were  not  thi 
the  case,  Egypt,  like  the  other  countries  und 
the  same  parallel  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,' 
would  be  a  mere  desert.  To  this  must  be  added 
two  extraordinary  circumstances :  on  the  one 
hand,  the  river  in  its  floods  so  perfectly  prepares 
the  soil,  that  to  scatter  the  seed  is  almost  the  only 
labour  of  the  husbandman ;  and  yet,  on  the  oth< 
hand,  su  many  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of 
improvement  of  agriculture,  (by  the  necessity  of 
canals,  dams,  etc.)  that  the  invention  of  men  m 
necessarily  have  been  awakened.  When  agricul- 
ture, and  the  knowledge  necessary  for  its  perfc 
tion  had  introduced  a  certain  degree  of  civilizati 
in  Egj^pt,  the  situation  of  that  country,  betwe 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
rich  land  of  gold  and  spices,  must  have  favou 
the  commerce  and  intercourse  of  nations ;  hem 
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in  all  ages  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  inland  or  caravan  trade. 

3.  It  is  proved,  therefore,  that  in  the  fertile 
vale  of  the  Nile,  the  course  of  things  must  have 
been  Tery  ditferent  from  what  it  viras  in  the  de- 
serts of  Libya.  Several  small  states  appear  to 
have  formed  themselves  in  that  vale  long  before 
there  was  any  great  Egyptian  kingdom.  The 
origin  of  these,  as  might  be  supposed,  is  wrapped 
b  obscurity,  which  history  can  no  longer  com- 
pletely clear  up.  It  is  deduced,  however,  from 
monuments  and  records,  that  upper  Egypt  was 
first  the  seat  of  civilization,  which,  ascending  from 
the  souths  spread,  by  the  settlement  of  colonies, 
towards  the  north.  It  is  probable  that  this  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  migration  of  some 
tribe  different  from  that  of  the  negroes,  as  is 
proved  by  the  representations,  both  in  sculpture 
and  in  painting,  found  on  the  yet  remaining  mo- 
noments  of  Egypt. 

4.  The  records  of  the  high  antiquity  of  political 
civilization,  not  only  in  India,  but  likewise  in 
Arabia  Felix  and  Etliiopia,  particularly  in  Meroe, 
and  the  evident  vestiges  of  ancient  intercourse 
between  those  southern  races  of  our  globe,  prove 
with  sufficient  evidence  the  truth  of  such  migra- 
tions^ although  they  cannot  be  chronologically 
defined.  It  is  beyond  all  doubl,  however,  that 
religion  had  no  small  share  in  producing  them. 
The  national  union  in  Egypt  not  only  remained, 
in  later  times,  entirely  dependent  upon  the  re- 
ligion, but  was  also  originally  grounded  upon  it. 

i\    Hence  all  advances  towards  political  civilization 
must  have  depended,  if  not  solely,  at  least  prin- 
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Pewod   cipallv,  on  the  caste  of  priests  and  on  their  ex- 
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General  developement  of  the  idea  of  the  division  into 
First  origin  of  castes  proceeding  froni  the  difference  of  the  tribes 
settled  in  a  country,  and  of  their  mode  of  life* — Farther  program 
in  des|x>tic  und  in  theocratic  kdiigdoms. — Application  to  Kgjpt 
and  to  the  Egyptian  caste  of  priests,  as  an  original  civilized  tribe. 

5.  The  peculiarity  of  this  caste  was  the  wor- 
ship of  certain  deities,  the  principal  of  which  were 
Amnion,  Osiris,  and  Phtha,  compared  by  the 
Greeks  with  their  Jupiter,  Bacchus,  and  Vulcan. 
The  spread  of  this  worship,  which  was  always 
connected  with  temples,  affords,  therefore,  the 
most  evident  vestiges  of  the  spread  of  the  caste 
itself;  and  those  vestiges  combined  witli  the  re- 
cords of  the  Egyptians,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion^ 
that  this  caste  was  a  tribe  which  migrated  from 
the  south  above  Meroe  in  Ethiopia,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  inland  colonies  around  the  tem- 
ples founded  by  them,  gradually  extended  and 
made  the  worship  of  their  gods  the  dominant  re- 
ligion in  Egypt, 

Proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  above  theory  deduced  from 
nunieuts  and  the  express  testimonies  concerning  the  origin 
Thebes  and  Ammon  from  Meroe ;  it  might  have  been  inf< 
from  tlie  pre?iervation  of  the  worship  of  Ammon  in  the  last  pi 
Memphis,  agiiin^  and  other  cities  in  the  vale  of  the  Nil©, 
known  to  have  bi^en  founded  from  Thebes* 

6.  This  supposition,  conformable  to  the  usunl 
progress    of  population,    receives    corroboratioi 
from  the  very  ancient  division  of  the  country  in 
districts,  or  nomes.     This  division  was  intimatel 
connected  with  the  chief  temples,  each  of  which 
f€pre8€nted  a  separate  settlement  of  the  caste  of 
linettn:    Mv  that  the   inhabitants  of  every  nomi 
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longed  to  the  chief  temple,  and  participated  in   Perioi* 
the  worship  there  celebrated* 

7*  To  the  gradual  extension  of  that  civilized  ^epai4te 
tribe,  which  comprised,  not  only  the  caste  of  the 
priests,  but,  no  doubt,  also  that  of  the  warriors, 
and  perhaps  some  others,  may  be  attributed  the 
formation  of  several  small  states  along  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  the  central  point  of  each  of  which  was 
always  such  a  settlement  as  has  been  before  de- 
scribed; although  each  state  consisted  both  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  those 
that  had  migrated  into  the  country.  The  bond 
which  united  every  separate  state  was,  there- 
fore, as  in  most  of  those  formed  in  the  infancy 
of  mankind,  a  common  worship,  in  which  all  the 

embers  participated.     But  what,  by  reason  of 

e  peculiarities  of  soil  and  of  climate,  could  not 
take  place  in  southern  Africa,  took  place  in 
Egypt:  agriculture,  and  the  perfection  of  that  art, 
became  the  great  support  of  civilization ;  and,  as 
the  true  foundation  of  states,  the  principal  political 
object  of  the  ruling  caste. 

Refutation  of  the  idea,  that  the  Egyptian  priests  were  in  pos- 
MHian  of  great  cspeculative  knowledge ;  since  their  knowledge 
ntiier  had  constant  reference  to  practical  life,  and,  tlierefore, 
was  in  their  hands  the  in^irfitttenlnm  dirminatlonh  over  the  popu- 
lace, by  which  they  rendered  themselves  indispensable  to  the 
penple,  and  kept  them  in  a  state  of  dependence.^ — Explanation  of 
the  clo^e  reference  which  their  gods,  their  astronomical  and  ma- 
thematical sciences  had  to  agriculttire. 

8.  According  to  Manetlio's  catalogues,  these 
separate  Egyptian  states  existed  first  in  upper 
and  middle  Egypt;  in  the  former  were  found 
Thebes,  Elephantine,  This,  and  Heraclea;  in  the 
latter,  Memphis.     It  is  only  in  the  last  division 
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of  his  work  that  we  meet  with  states  in  lower 
Egypt,  such   as  Tanis,  Mendes,   Bubastis,  and^ 

Sebennytus,  fl 

To  these  Btates^  therefore,  no  doubt,  belong  the  330  kings  after 
Mefte^,  whose  names  the  priests  read  to  Herodotus ;  as  also  UKiae 
whom  Diodorus  mentious  as  reigning  previous  to  Seaotttrii; 
among  whom  are  remarked  Busiris  IL  founder  of  Thebes,  and 
Uehoreuij^  the  founder  of  I^lemphis.  Eusebius  and  Sjrncelliis 
have  preserved  from  JVIanetho  the  oames  of  several  of  tluMe 
kiiig8>  which  Marsham  in  particular  has  endeavoured  to  compare 
aud  arrange. 

9.  In  the  absence  of  a  certain  and  continuous 
ciiranoiog^.  chronology,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any 
certainty  which  of  these  states  were  contempo- 
rary, and  which  succeeded  the  others.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  Thebes  was,  if  not  the 
most,  one  of  the  most  ancient;  more  ancient  than 
Memphis,  which  was  founded  by  the  former  city. 
According  to  the  natural  order  of  things,  some  of 
these  states  were  wealthy  and  mighty,  and  ab 
sorbed  the  others.  Even  at  this  early  peri 
Thebes  and  Memphis  towered  above  the  others. 

This  and  Elephantine  appear  to  liave  l>een  united  to  Thebes; 
as  were  the  states  of  lower  Egypt  to  Memphis. 

Memphiift       10-  The  Mosaic  records  prove,  that  even  in  Jo-C 
Ju^^io  Jo-  seph's  time  the  state  of  Memphis  (the  real  placef 
ISuuew!  it  appears,  of  his  residence,  not  On,  or  HeliopoHs) 
comprised  middle  and  lower  Egypt :  it  possessed 
a  numerous  and  brilliant  court,  castes  of  priests 
and  warriors  ;  its  agriculture  was  flourishing,  and 
several  of  its  institutions  indicated  a  deeply-rooted 
civilization.     But  when  Joseph   had   established 
slavery   in   that  state ;    when   the   class   of 
proprietors   was  destroyed,    by   constituting 
king  sole  landholder,  with  the  exception  of 
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priests,  the  revolutions  which  already  threatened    Period 
the  kingdom  must  have  assumed  a  more  awful 
character  of  danger, 

11-  These  revolutions  proceeded  from  abroad,  invasion* 
Egypt,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  nomad  races,  nomad 
had  often  suffered  from  their  irruptions ;  some- 
times they  burst  from  the  south,  at  others  from 
the  east.  But  never  were  those  invasions  more 
frequent  and  more  durable,  than  in  the  period 
immediately  subsequent  to  Joseph,  Lower  Egypt 
was  overrun  by  the  bedouin  Arabs,  whose  chief- 
tains, called  by  the  Egyptians  H^jksos,  settled  in  Hykwi,  or 
the  country,  fortified  Avaris,  or  Pelusium,  and 
extended  their  dominion  up  to  Memphis,  where 
probably  they  established  their  residence.  They 
are  depicted  as  the  oppressors  of  the  religion,  and 
of  the  caste  of  priests ;  but  when  we  consider 
that  Moses  flourished  in  their  time,  we  can  but 
infer  that, — somewhat  similar  to  the  Mongols  in 
China,^ — they  must  have  gradually  adopted  the 
Egyptian  manners  and  civilization.  They  do  not 
appear,  however,  to  have  possessed  themselves  of 
Thebes  in  upper  Egypt ;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  long  struggle  against  them  was 
never,  or  at  least  only  for  a  short  time,  sus- 
pended. 

The  dominion  of  the  Arabme  Hyksos  falla  between  B.  C. 
IfttIO — 1600;  and  consequently  was  contemporary  with  Moses 
wad  the  exodus  of  the  Jews.  Josephua  gives  5(X)  years  to  their 
dominjoii,  m  which  he  prohahly  comprises  the  long  periods  of 
ttrlier  wars. 

12.  Defeat,  and  final  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  Expuiaion 
from  upper  Egypt  by  Thumosis  king  of  Thebes,  HykMi: 
The  consequence   of  this   event  was   not  only 
the  restoration  of  freedom  and  independence  to 
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pkbiod   Effvpt,  but  also  the  union  of  the  different  states 
CYauB.    into  one  kingdom ;  as  the  rulers  of  Thebes  now 
*^^^"^^  became  lords  of  all  Egypt.     This  expulsion  of 
of  Egypt,    the  Hyksos,  which  in  itself  cannot  be  considered 
otherwise   than   as  a  vast  national   effort,  must 
have  been  the  more  deeply  impressed  on  the  me- 
mory of  the  people,  as  it  led  to  the  foundation  of    ^ 
the  subsequent  splendid  period  of  the  empire,      fl 

The  expiilBion  of  the  Hyksos  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  chief  subjects  on  which  the  Eg)^ptian  artists  exercised  their     | 
talents :  it  i«  supposed  to  have  been  represeiited  upon  one  of  the 
large  temples  in  Thebes.     Denon  pi.  J  33* 


SECOND  PERIOD. 

FVom  the  Sesostriflas  untU  the  sok  dominion  of  Psan 
chus.from  B.  C  1600—650. 

For  tills  period  the  sources  are  the  same  as  for  the  foregoti^ ; 
and  the  history  sttll  preserves  the  character  of  records  consigned 
in  hieroglyphics.  To  this  period  belongs  the  line  of  kings  sub* 
sequent  to  Sesostris,  given  both  by  Herodotus  and  Diodonu* 
Those  two  historians  are  found  to  agree  pretty  nearly,  if  we  i^ 
gard  Herodotus's  line  of  kings,  not  as  uninterrupted^  but  as  th^ 
fragments  of  a  series  deduced  solely  from  public  monumenti: 
this  will  be  demonstrated  by  the  foUowing  table,  in  which  tl 
predecessors  of  Sesostris  have  likewise  been  indicated. 

HsRonoTUs« 

Mencx. 

He  was  followed  by  330 
Idiig*  belonging  to  the  previous 
period,  concerning  which  our 
infommtion  is  very  incomplete : 


DiODORUd. 

Menes, 

Followed  by  52  sue 


those  sovereigns  were 
16  Ethiopians,  and  1  queen 
named  Nitocns. 


ranging  over  a  period  of  ] 
than  144X)  years. 

Bvsiris  /,  and  8  snooesaortl 
the  last  of  whom  waa 

Busiris  JL  the  foujidcf 
Thelws. 

Omfmandyai  tod  8  sttco 
thekaiof  wlMin  was 
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Se*oitrLt, 
I      Pherouy  the  son  of  Sesostris. 


f,  in  the  time  of  the 
Tnjan  w&r. 


Ck^pif  builder  of  the  great 

Citepkres,  brother  to  the 
foRgiiUigt  bailder  of  one  pyra- 
aid. 

M^cerinus,  son  of  Cheops, 
bQtlder  of  one  pyre  mid. 

Aiychis  the  legislator. 

Att^gU,  who  was  blind. 

StA^co,  the  Ethiopian* 
AnytU,  king  for  the  second 
tisie, 
Sdhoi,  a  priest  of  Vulcan. 
Bodecarehy. 
PimmmHichuM  of  Bais,  sole 


DioDonus. 

Uchoreuj^  the  founder  of 
Memphis. 

jEg]^pius,  grandson  of  the 
foregoing.  After  ihe  lapse  of 
12  generations  of  men, 

7  generations  of  men. 

Sesoslris  or  Scsoosu, 

Sesostrh  IL  son  of  the  fore- 
going :  he  assumed  his  father  s 
name. 

Internal  comprising  several 
generations  of  men. 

Amans,  and  the  Ethiopian 

Actimnus. 

Mmdes  or  Manes,  the 
buihier  of  the  labyrinth. 

Anarcby  whicb  lasted  5  ge- 
nerations of  men. 

Prof  ens  or  Cdes^  in  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war. 

Remphisy  son  of  the  fore- 
going. 

7  generations  of  men,  in 
the  course  of  which  floyrished 
Nikus,  from  whom  the  Nile 
took  its  name. 

Chcimnis  or  ChembeSy  from 
Memphis^  builder  of  the  great 
pyramid. 

Cepkren,  brother  to  the  fore- 
going, builder  of  one  pyramid. 

MifccTtnuSf  son  of  Chemmis, 
builder  of  one  pyramid. 

Bochorix  the  legislator. 

Interval  of  severnl  genera^ 
tions  of  men. 

Sahaco  the  Ethiopian. 


Dodecarchy. 

PdammelichHs  of  Sals,  mh 
ruler. 


PBmtoo 

B£r01tB 

Cyrus. 
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This  comparative  table  demonstrates  evidently,  not  am 
Herodotus  s  line  is  often  interrupted,  Wt  likewise  that  it 
possible  to  establish  any  continnotis  chronolog}%  since  Du 
once  and  again,  leaves  t!ie  number  of  generations  un deter 
(3reat  importance,  nevertheless;,  attacheti  to  the  date  fixed  I 
rodotas,  (ii  13,)  where  he  declares  that  king  Moeris  floi 
900  years  before  his  own  visit  to  Egypt :  (consequently  bi 
B,  C.  1500  and  1450.)  And  if,  as  it  is  highly  prubable,  I 
of  Sesostris  was  the  15th  century  B,  C.  (see  Zocga  de  Ohi 
it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  we  have  some  general  epocht 
which  we  must  remain  content  so  long  as  no  era  can  bfl 
vered  on  the  monuments.  It  should  likewise  be  observe 
the  discrepancy  between  the  names  of  the  king^  mentlci 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  and  those  furnished  by  Manetb 
be  accounted  for  hy  the  factj  that  the  sovereigns  %vere 
guisbed  by  different  names  on  the  monuments  and  in  comm 

Of  the  dynasties  of  IManetho,  the  18th,  19th,  20th,  and 
belong  to  this  period  ;  more  especially  the  two  first,  wbic 
tain  the  most  importfuit  of  the  Pharaohs, 

L  The  following  period,  until  near  its  ten 
tion,  was  the  brilliant  age  of  Egypt,  during  ? 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  coi 
coiislituted  one  empire ;  the  kings  being  t 
sen  ted  to  us  as  sovereign  lords  of  the  w 
And,  indeed,  it  was  naturally  to  be  expe 
that  after  the  expulsion  of  the  strangers,  ^ 
riod  should  ensue,  in  which  mighty  forces  it 
be  developed,  and  therefore  directed  to  ext 
conquests  ?  The  capital  of  the  empire  wa 
doubt,  Thebes,  the  great  monuments  of  t 
were  erected  in  this  period ;  that  honour, 
ever,  seems  to  have  alternately  belonged  to  ] 
phis,  Herodotus's  line  of  kings  being  ded 
from  the  monuments  of  that  city,  and  more  « 
cially  from  the  temple  of  Phtha, 

The  more  powerfiil  of  the  Pharaohs  of  this  period,  m 
founders  of  the  most  important  monuments  of  upper  EfQ 
which  their  names  are  found,  are  the  foUuwing :  belon| 
the  IHth  dynaaty,  somewhere  about  U^OO— 1500 


Amefwphu  I.  His  name  found  likewise  beyond  Egypt  on  the 
temple  of  Amada,  in  Nubta. 

ThutmosU  L  Commencement  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Ilyksos,  ' 

Amenophis  II.  The  Meninon  of  the  Greeks.  Complete  ex- 
pul&ton  of  the  Hyksos^  and  commencement  of  several  of  the 
greait  edifices.  His  name  is  likewise  found  on  the  monuments  of 
Tbelies,  Elephantine,  and  even  in  Nubia,  on  the  distant  temple 
of  Soleb*     Builder  of  the  palace  of  Ltixor, 

Thutmotis  IL  His  name  found  in  CarnaCi  and  on  the  obelisk 
al  the  Lateran. 

Harnesses  L  Supposed  to  be  the  Danaus  of  the  Greeks.  Ex- 
pelled by  his  brother : 

Ratnesses  IL  Miamun,  Btiilder  of  the  palace  of  IMedi  net- 
Abu  in  Tliebes.  One  of  the  royal  graves  that  have  been  opened 
belongs  to  this  king. 

Amenophis  III,  Renewed  invasion  of  the  Hyksos;  he  flees 
befiwe  them  into  Ethiopia ;  but  returns  victorious  with  his  son 
Bameeses. 

Belonging  to  the  IDth  dynasty,  between  1500  and  14(M). 

Ratnesses  III,  called  tlie  great,  and  likewise  Sefimlris ; 
builder  of  the  dynasty,  liberator  of  Eg^-^pt^  and  a  great  con- 
ftteror.  His  name  and  titlesi  his  wars  and  triumplis,  are  found 
oi  the  temples  txnA  palaces  of  Luxor  and  Caruac,  in  Thebes  and 
.Ifithla.     His  son  and  foUower: 

RamesseM  IF,  Pheron,  rules  long  in  peace.  His  name  is 
ftiund  in  the  great  pillared  hall  of  the  palace  of  CaroaCj  and  on 

ay  other  buildings. 

Among  his  successors  but  few  names  have  been  preserved 
we  come  to  Scheschonk  or  Sisac,  of  the  22nd  dynasty,  l>e- 
1  97f*  and  950;  he  took  Jerusstilem  under  the  reign  of  Re- 
and  therefore  furnislies  a  fixed  date. 

tR.  V.  h,  (RuEHLB  VON  LiLiENSTERN,)  Graphic  iUtistra^ 
iiotts^  of  ike  most  ancient  History  ami  Geography  of  Egi^pi  and 
Etkiopiat  with  Atlas^  1827-  A  Mork  containing  every  thing  ne- 
miary  towards  understanding  the  discoveries  hitherto  made  in 
tUa  aeJd. 

2.  For  this  splendour,  the  empire  was  prin- 
cipally indebted  to  Sesostris,  son  of  Ameno- 
phis. That  prince  may  be  properly  called 
ihe  great  king  of  the  Egyptians.     No  one  will 
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credit  as  literally  true  the  narrative  of  his  deeds, 
exaggerated  as  they  were  by  the  traditions  of 
the  priests,  or  represented,  as  they  still  seem  to 
be  to  this  day,  on  the  buildings  of  Thebes ;  but 
who  can  doubt  the  existence  of  a  monarch  of 
whom  so  many  and  such  various  monuments 
within  and  without  Egypt  bear  witness? 

Critical  estimation  of  the  accounts  of  the  9  yean*'  cam 
and  of  the  conquests  of  Sesostris.  His  arms  were  priivci 
directed  against  the  wealthy  coiintries  of  comraerce ;  probably 
land  against  Ethiopia,  Asia  Minor,  and  part  of  Tlirace ;  by 
against  Arabia  Felix,  perhaps  even  bs  far  as  the  Indian  pei 
suia*  Can  the  perfcirmance  of  these  exploits  be  deemed  impro- 
bable, in  an  age  when  western  Asia  did  not  contain  a  single  great 
empire  ?  The  vast  undertaliings  attributed  to  Sesostria  in  the  in- 
terior of  his  dominions ;  extensive  buildings,  canalsj  division  of 
the  land,  nnd  imposition  of  taxes,  according  to  a  regular  survey^ 
prove  that  he  must  have  been  the  sovereign  of  all  Egypt, 

3*  Notwithstanding  the  great  change  wrougl 
in  affairs,  tlie  same  general  character  remain 
stamped  upon  the  constitution,  that  of  a  sacer- 
dotal  aristocracy   combined   with   a    monarchy. 
Although  the    Egyptian   kings,  like   the    Indian 
princes,  were  distinct  from  the  priests,  yet  their 
power   was   in   various  ways   confined   by    th 
caste,     A  high  priest  shared  the  royal  authority 
the  king  was  shackled  by  religious  ceremoniei 
both  in  public  and  private  life;  he  was  obliged 
to  evince  his  veneration  for  the  ruling  worship  b; 
the  erection  of  public  monuments ;  the  offices 
the  state  were  in  the  hands  of  the  priests, 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  on  the  personal  cha 
racter  of  the  king  depended  much  of  his  power 
but  how  strong  must  have  been  this  aristocracy* 
when  even  successful  conquerors  were  oblij 
conciliate  its  approbation ! 
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4.  It  was  also  at  this  time  probably  that  the    Pmic 
domestic  relations  of  the  people,  the  division  into    c^iT^!* 


II) tQ  c%$te&. 


castes,  was  brought  to  completion.  The  sacer-  Division 
dotal  caste  in  possession  of  all  intellectual  know 
ledge,  remained  for  that  reason  in  possession  also 
of  the  offices  of  the  state.  The  caste  of  warriors 
could  hardly  have  assumed  its  complete  form  be- 
fore the  country  was  united  into  one  empire :  in 
hke  manner  that  of  mariners  could  not  have  been 
completely  established  before  the  canals  were  ex- 
cavated;  although  the  origin  of  all  may  have 
been  of  a  much  earlier  date. 

Comparison  of  the  accounts  giveji  by  Herodotus  and  Diodoms 
ol  the  division  into  castes.  Not  only  precedence  in  time,  but 
tskewue  the  discrepancies  declare  in  favour  of  HerodotUB. 

5.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  most  prosper-  Proaperoua 
ous  period  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs  must  Jf^-pt:** 
be  placed  somewhere  between  B*  C.  1500— 900:  ^9*^]^^ 
although,  according  to  Diodorns,  even  this  period 
was  interrupted  by  a  long  anarchy.     The  splen- 
dour of  the  empire  was  obscured  towards  the 
end,     Sabaco,  a  foreign  conqueror  from  Ethio- 
pia, (probably  from  Meroe,)  subjugated  Egypt; 
after   his  departure   from   the  country,  a  priest 
of  Phtha,  Sethos  his  name,  seated  himself  con-  lu, 
trary  to  precedent  upon  the  throne :  Sethos  was, 
therefore,  considered  a  usurper ;  he  offended  the 
caste  of  warriors,  and  could  not  have  escaped 
the  dangers  of  irruption  threatened  by  the  Assy- 

m,  Sennacherib,  had  not  a  pestilence  compelled 
the  invader  and  his  host  to  retreat. 

The  dynasty  of  Sabaco,  Seuechus,  and  Tarhaco  in  Jleroe, 
who  aa  conquerors  subjected  upper  Egypt,  is  comprised  between 
B.  C-  800 — 700.     Tlieir  names  likewise  have  been  already  dis- 
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Pkriod    covered  on  monuments,  some  at  Abydos  in  Egypt,  others  in 
cVr.    Nnbia. 


chy. 


Dodecar-  6.  At  lost,  howcver,  the  Egyptian  empire  fell, 
and  an  oligarchy  arose;  (or  perhaps  return  was 
only  made  to  the  division  of  the  earlier  king- 
doms;) twelve  princes  sharing  among  themselves 
the  sovereign  power.  A  certain  degree  of  unity 
seems  to  have  existed  at  first  in  this  government ; 
but  quarrels  soon  sprung  up  among  the  princes, 
and  they  compelled  one  of  their  number,  Psam- 

About  metichus  of  Sais,  to  take  to  flight.  The  exiled 
*  prince,  supported  by  Greek  and  Carian  mercena- 
ries, contrived  to  avenge  his  wrongs;  he  drove 
away  his  rivals,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  sole 
power. 
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^^RvM  the  reign  of  Psammetichvs  alone  to  the  Persian  con- 
^B      queat  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses.    B.  C.  G50 — 5iJ5'. 


THIRD  PERIOD. 


The  principal  sources  of  the  Mstory  are  still  found  in  Hero- 
dotttftj  1.  ii.  c.  125,  etc.  bis  sUitewientS;,  however,  are  no  louger 
derived  from  hieroglj^hics ;  they  are  purely  historicaJ.  During 
tbc  reign  of  Psammetichus,  the  Greeks  who  had  migrated  into 
Egypt  gave  rise  to  the  caste  of  interpretersi  fpfAriViT^,  who  acted 
Ixith  as  ciceroni  for  strangers,  and  as  brokers  between  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Greeks :  these  people  were  enabled  to  give  information 
respecting  the  history  of  the  ojuntry.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur- 
]irisiDg  that  Herodotus  should  assure  us>  that  from  this  time  the 
history  was  autheotic. — The  names  of  the  succeeding  Pharaohs 
are  likendse  found  on  the  monuments ;  in  the  erection  of  whidi 
they  rivalled  their  predecessors. 

■  L  From  this  epoch  Egypt  remained  uninter- 
ruptedly one  kingdom,  the  capital  of  which  was 
Memphis,  although  Sais,  in  lower  Egypt,  was  the 
general  residence  of  the  royal  family.  Strangers, 
and  more  particularly  Greeks,  admitted  into  E- 
gypt;  partly  as  mercenaries,  partly  as  merchants. 
Influence  of  this  innovation  upon  the  national 
character,  and  upon  the  political  system  in  parti- 
cular, A  spirit  of  conquest  regularly  inherited  by 
the  Egyptian  kings,  is  directed  principally  against 
Asia;  hence  the  formation  of  a  navy,  and  wars 
with  the  great  rising  monarchies  in  Asia.     Con- 


^  CootempcMary :  Asia:  liie  and  fall  of  tht  Cba]d&o«Babyl«iiiafi  empirt  j 
me  o(  ibc  Persian  raonarchy, — Home :  kings  from  Numa  Pompiiiui  to  Survius 
Tiiilitt&, —  Athens;  Draco.  Solon;  Pisistraius, — ^JewB  ;  the  last  penocl  and 
^  oC  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ^  BsJ>ylonian  captivity. 
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tinued,  but  declining  influence  of  the  sacerdotal 
caste,  and  proofs  of  the  veneration  of  the  kings  for 
the  priesthood  deduced  from  the  erection  and 
ernbellishment  of  temples,  particularly  of  that 
consecrated  to  Phtha  in  Memphis, 

2,  Pmmmetkhus,  He  obtains  the  sole  power 
through  the  assistance  of  Greek  and  Carian  mer- 
cenaries, who  now  remain  as  a  standing  army  in 
the  country.  The  caste  of  Egyptian  warriors 
offended  emigrate,  for  the  most  part,  to  Ethiopia, 
where  they  settle.  The  southern  portico  of  the 
temple  of  Phtha  is  erected,  and  projects  of  con- 
quest are  formed  against  Asia. 

3,  NecOy  son  and  successor  of  Psammetichus. 
His  extended  plans  of  conquest.  First  formation 
of  a  naval  power ;  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
unite  by  a  canal  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red 
sea.  Conquests  in  Asia  as  far  as  the  Euphrates; 
but  quick  secession  of  the  conquered,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Circesium. 
Circumnavigation  of  Africa  undertaken  at  his 
command  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  successfully 
perform  ed. 

4,  Psaminis  his  son  and  sticctsmr.  Expedition 
against  Ethiopia,  and  conquests  in  the  interior  of 
Africa. 

5-  Reign  of  Apries,  (the  Pharaoh-hophra  of  the 
Hebrews.)  Plans  of  conquest  against  Asia;— 
siege  of  Sidon,  and  naval  battle  with  the  Tyrians; 
— expedition  against  Cyrene  in  Africa;  its  fatal 
result.  A  revolution  caused  thereby  in  Egypt, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  averse  to  foreign 
wars,  carried  on  mostly  by  mercenary  aliens:  the 
revolution  headed  bv  Amasis.     In  tlie  civil  war 
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lich  Apries  now  waged  with  his  mercenaries 
against  the  Egyptians  cbmraanded  by  Amasis, 
the  former  lost  his  throne  and  life ;  and  with  him 
fell  the  family  of  Psammetichus,  which  had  hi- 
therto reigned. 

6.  The  usurper  Amasis  took  possession  of  the  Amasi*  *7. 
sovereign  power;  and  although  he  had  to  contend 

with  a  strong  party,  who  despised  him  on  account 
of  his  low  origin,  he  contrived  by  popular  raea- 
stireSy  and  by  the  respect  he  showed  to  the  sacer- 
dotal caste,  to  support  himself  upon  the  throne.^ 
His  monuments,  both  at  Sais  and  Memphis.— The 
Egyptians  and  Greeks  become  better  acquainted 
and  more  closely  connected,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  a  Greek 
woman ;  but  principally  in  consequence  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile  being  opened  to  the  Greek 
merchants,  and  of  the  cession  of  Naucratis  as  a 
hcUyry  for  their  merchandise.  Great  and  bene- 
ficial consequences  for  Egypt,  which,  under  the 
bog  reign  of  Amasis,  reached  the  highest  pitch 
of  prosperity.  That  prince  had  already  had  dis* 
pates  with  the  Persian  conqueror,  Cyrus,  whose 
ion  and  successor,  Cambyses,  led  an  expedition 
against  Egypt,  just  at  the  time  that  Amasis, 
Iiickily  for  himself,  departed  this  life. 

7.  His  son  Psammenitus,  last  of  the  line  of  the  i 
Egyptian  Pharaohs,  is  attacked  by  Cambyses  in  * 
the  very  first  year  of  his  reign.     After  one  single 
battle,  fought  at  Pelusiura,  and 
Memphis,  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs  is  over- 
thrown, and  Egypt  merges  into  a  Persian  pro- 
vince.    More  particularly  did  the  powerful  caste 
of  the  priests  feel  the  hatred  of  the  conqueror ; 
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and  the  persecution  to  which  they  were  subjected 
must  be  attributed  rather  to  policy  than  bUnd 
fanaticism. 

8*  Condition  and  fate  of  Egypt  as  a  Persi 
province.  After  the  death  of  Cambyses^  tb 
country  received  a  Persian  governor,  and  conse- 
quently became  a  satrapy.  Immediately  after 
the  first  tempest  of  war  had  blown  over,  Egypt 
was  treated  with  mildness  by  the  Persians.  The 
country  paid  a  moderate  tribute,  together  with 
some  ruyal  gifts,  among  others  the  produce  of  the 
fisheries  in  lake  Moeris;  nevertheless  repeated 
revolts  occurred,  which  may  be  principally  attri- 
buted to  the  hatred  and  influence  of  the  sacer- 
dotal  caste.  The  first  took  place  under  Darius 
Hystaspis,  and  was  quelled  by  Xerxes.  An  in- 
463  lo  456,  crease  of  tribute  was  the  consequence.  The  se- 
cond, under  king  Inarus,  fomented  and  supported 
by  the  Athenians,  happened  during  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  I.;  it  was  quelled  by  Megabyzus, 
The  third  occurred  under  Darius  IL  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  support  which  the  Egyptians  re* 
ceived  from  the  Greeks,  was  of  longer  duration 
than  either  of  the  former,  the  throne  of  the  Pha- 
raoh's being  in  some  measure  restored. 

This  third  secession  of  the  Egyptians  lasted  till  354.  During 
thii*  period  various  kings  were  appointed;  Amyrta'Uft,  */,  408; 
Pi^amnietichitif,  aibout  40(1;  Nt»phreus,  about  307;  Pausiris,  *L 
375;  Nectanebiis  I-  rf,  365;  Tadios,  d.  363;  Nectauebus  II, 
conquered  by  Artaxerxes  III*  354* 


nd    , 


Uevolls 
484. 


414, 


Sources*  Tlie  first  great  republic  which  ancient  records  men' 
liou  a^  applying  both  to  trade  and  war,  is  undoubtedly  a  phe- 
aoinenun  fully  deserving  the  atteiition  of  the  historical  inquirer: 
oar  knowledgCj  however,  of  the  Carthaginian  history  is  unfor- 
tunately very  deficient,  as  we  possess  no  autlior  who  has  made 
it  the  principaJ  object  of  his  attention.  The  immediate  subject 
iif  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  waa  the  history  of  their  own 
cotmtry,  and  they  mention  tliat  of  Carthage  only  so  far  as  it  is 
connected  with  tlieir  main  topic.  This  observation  applies  not 
only  to  Polybiuit  and  Diodorus,  but  also  to  Livy  and  Appian: 
even  the  information  given  by  Jtistinj  the  only  author  who  says 
iDj  thing  concerning  the  early  state  of  Carthage,  is  unfortu- 
nately very  scanty,  although  taken  from  Theopompns.  (Of. 
CommcHt,  de  foniibus  Justini  in  Comjfieniat,  Soc,  Got  ting.  vol. 
IT.)  Moreover^  as  Herodotus  here  faiJs  us,  we  have  not  the 
wnlnigs  of  any  author  whatever  who  witnessed  Caitbage  in  the 
days  of  ber  prosperity ;  Polybius  did  not  see  that  country  till 
after  the  decline  of  its  power ;  the  other  historians,  ^\Tote  long 
nfterwiu^.  But  although  an  uninterrupted  history  of  Car- 
thage does  not  exist,  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  main  ontlines 
i4  the  picture  of  that  state. — The  modern  writers  on  Carthage 
ire: 

Hesuhich,  de  Republica  Carihagimensimn)  1664.  A  use- 
Ibl  omnpilation. 

t  History  qfiht'  Republic  of  Carthage,  2  vols,  Franckfort,  17S1- 
A  mere  history  of  the  \^  ars. 

Daji  PMARTiN^  Hist  aire  de  la  Riimlili  de  Carthage  et  de  Rome, 
t  i.  ii.     Very  superficial. 

f  W.  BoKTTicHER,  Htstort/  qJ^Curihagey  part  i.  Berlin,  1827. 
The  beat  work  on  the  subject ;  in  which  use  has  been  miide  of 
modern  researches. 

The  section  concerning  the  Carthaginians  in  Heisren,  Ideas^ 
r  etc  vol.  ]i.  1825. 

The  history  of  Carthage  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  three  periods:  L  ^rom  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  to  the  commencement  of  the  wars 
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on  islands,  and  to  subject  them  to  their  dominion. 
Those  lying  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean occupied  the  first  place  in  their  plan  of 
conquest,  which  was  completely  executed  in 
Sardinia,  the  Baleares,  and  other  small  islands, 
perhaps  likewise  in  Corsica ;  in  Sicily,  however, 
they  were  unable  to  succeed  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  views.  There  is  also  every  probability  tin 
the  Canary  islands  and  Madeira  were  entirely 
their  possession.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Car 
thaginians,  in  the  times  previous  to  the  wars  with 
Rome,  were  in  the  practice  of  establishing  se- 
parate settlements  on  the  main  land,  partly  m 
Spain,  and  partly  on  the  western  shore  of  Africa, 
In  the  latter,  they  adopted  the  policy  of  their 
ancestors,  the  Phoenicians,  making  the  settle- 
ments so  small,  and  confining  them  within  such 
narrow  bounds,  that  the  mother  country  might 
always  ensure  their  dependence. 

6.  The  glory  of  extending  the  territory  of  Car- 
thage,  by  important  conquests,  belongs  principally 
to  the  family  of  Mago,  who,  together  with  his  two 
sons  and  six  grandsons,  established  the  dominion 
of  the  republic  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa* 
This  occurred  about  the  same  time  that  Cyrus, 
Cambyses,  and  Darius  were  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  Persian  monarchy,  with  which  Carthage 
even  then  entered  into  connexion.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, therelbre,  made  their  first  appearance^  as 
extensive  conquerors,  m  the  fourth  century  from 
the  foundation  of  their  commonwealth ;  and  it  is 
at  that  period  that  mention  is  made  of  their  first 
naval  engagement  in  which  the  Phoc«»ans  were 
their  adversaries.     In  the  same  period  may 


dated  the  establishment  of  their  colonies  beyond    Pkbiop' 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  formed  by  Haniio  and  Hi-    cVh^jT. 


milco — both   probably   sons   of  Mago  ; — ^by   the  Colonies 
former  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  the  latter  on  rtmiu'of  '^ 
that  of  Spain.     To  the  same  period 


likewise  is  ^^^ 


referred  the  first  commercial  treaty  between  the  Fhst  treaty 
Carthaginians  and  Romans,  in  which  the  former  509'  "™** 
appear  as  already  masters  of  Sardinia,  Africa,  and 
a  portion  of  Sicily, 

?•  To  complete  these  conquests,  and  to  preserve  Arts  mm- 
them  when  completed,  the  formation  and  support  a^va? of 
of  vast  fleets  and  armies  were  of  indispensable  ^^^^* 
necessity.  According  to  the  usual  practice  of 
those  nations  who  apply  both  to  trade  and  to  war, 
the  Carthaginian  armies  were  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  hirelings.  No  nation,  however,  fol- 
lowed this  plan  so  extensively  as  the  Cartha- 
Hlians,  for  to  them  half  Africa  and  Europe  fur- 
nished warriors. — Description  of  a  Carthaginian 
amiy ;  developement  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
Tantages  uf  its  organization.^  Organization  of 
their  navy.     The  state  supported  very  numerous 

tis  of  war  ships,  with  a  vast  crowd  of  slaves 
>  wrought  at  the  oar,  and  were  it  seems  public 
foperty. 
8.  The  political  constitution  of  Carthage,  like  con»(itu- 
that  of  all  wealthy  trading  states,  was  an  ari- [1°^^^  ^'^' 
stocracy  composed  of  the  noble  and  the  opulent, 
^khough  at  every  period  combined  to  a  certain 
Vfegree  with  democracy.     The  affairs  of  the  state  suifetet; 
were  confided  to  the  hands  of  the  two  suftetes  or 
kiDgs,^ — ^who,  in  all  probability,  held  their  office 
for  life — and  to  those  of  the  senate,  (P^^vXr;)  which  innate ; 
oantained  within  itself  a  more  confined  council  *ta^ecoun^ 

cil; 
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The  election  of  the  magistrates  de- 
pended on  the  people  at  large,  who  shared  the 
legislative  power  with  the  suftetes.  Civil  and 
military  power  were  usually  divided :  the  offices 
of  general  and  magistrate  not  being  always  as  at 
Rome  united  in  the  same  individuals, — although 
such  an  instance  might  not  be  of  impossible  oc- 
currence:— on  the  contrary,  to  each  military  chief 
was  appointed  a  committee  from  the  senate,  on 
which  he  was  more  or  less  dependent. 

9,  The  high  state  tribunal  of  the  hundred  was 
instituted  as  a  barrier  to  the  constitution  against 
the  attempts  of  the  more  powerful  aristocrats, 
particularly  the  military  leaders;  indeed  the  bril- 
liancy of  Mago's  conquests  seemed  to  threaten 
the  republic  with  military  rule;  and  immediately 
previous  to  his  time  one  of  the  generals,  Malchus^ 
had  actually  made  an  attempt  to  subject  Car* 
thage.  The  object  of  the  institution  was  no  doubt 
attained ;  but  in  later  times  the  council  assumed 
to  itself  a  power  which  increased  to  absolute  de* 
spotism.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  court  like* 
wise  constituted  the  close  committee  (theyf^w») 
of  the  senate, 

10.  Our  information  respecting  the  financial 
system  of  the  Carthaginians  is  extremely  meagre. 
The  principal  resources  of  the  public  reventie 
were,  it  seems*  the  following.  I .  The  tribute 
drawn  from  the  federate  cities,  and  their  Af- 
rican subjects.  The  former  paid  in  money,  the 
latter  for  the  most  part  in  kind  ;  this  tribute 
was  imposed  according  to  the  will  of  the  govern- 
ment, so  that  in  pressing  cases  the  taxed  na- 
tions were  obliged  to  give  one  half  of  their  m- 
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come.  2,  The  case  was  the  same  with  their  ex- 
ternal provinces,  particularly  with  Sardinia.  3. 
The  tribute  furnished  by  the  noraad  hordes,  not 
only  by  those  in  the  Regio-Syrtica,  but  at  times 
;also  by  those  on  the  westerft  side.  4.  The  cus- 
toms levied  with  great  severity,  not  only  in 
Carthage,  but  likewise  in  all  the  colonies.  5. 
The  products  of  their  rich  mines,  particularly 
rthose  situate  in  Spain.  In  the  consideration  of 
the  finance  of  the  Carthaginians,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  many  of  the  nations  with  whom 
they  traded,  or  who  fought  in  their  armies,  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  money. 
I  IL  System  and  extent  of  their  commerce. 
Their  object  was  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the 
western  trade  ;  hence  the  practice  of  restricting 
jthe  growth  of  their  colonies,  and  of  removing  as 
(much  as  possible  all  strangers  from  their  staples. 
Their  trade  was  carried  on  partly  by  sea,  and 
partly  by  land.  Their  sea  trade,  arising  from 
their  colonies,  extended  beyond  the  Mediterra- 
•ean,  certainly  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Britain  and 
of  Guinea.  Their  land  trade  was  carried  on  by 
caravans,  consisting  principally  of  the  nomad 
rices  resident  between  the  Syrtes  :  the  caravans 
travelled  westward  to  Ammonium  and  upper  E- 
t,  southward  to  the  land  of  the  Garamantes, 
id  even  farther  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
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From  the  breaking  out  of  the  wars  with  Syracuse^  to 
commencement  of  those  with  Rome,  B^  C,  4-80 — 264. 

1.  The  principal  object  of  Carthaginian  pohcy 
:  during  these  two  whole  centuries,  was  to  subdue 

all  Sicily ;  this  object  the  nation  pursued  with 
extraordinary  pertinacity,  often  approximating  to, 
but  never  obtaining  complete  success.  The  grow- 
ing  power  of  Syracuse,  who  likewise  aimed  at  the 
sole  possession  of  the  island,  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  national  hatred  which  now  arose  between 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  and  the  Carthaginians. 

2,  First,  attempt,  arising  out  of  the  league 
framed  with  king  Xerxes  L  at  his  irruption  into 
Greece.  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  in  a  victory  more  de- 
cisive even  than  that  won  by  Themistocles  over 
the  Persians  at  Salamis»  routs  the  Carthaginians 
near  Hiniera,  and  compels  them  to  accede  to  ft 
disgraceful  peace. 

3,  This  defeat  is  followed  by  a  period  of  tran- 
quillity lasting  70  years,  during  which  we  know 
little  about  Carthage :  all  that  we  can  say  wilb 
any  probability  is,  that  in  the  mean  time  the 
struggle  for  territory  between  Cyrcne  and  Car* 
thage  commenced  and  terminated  to  the  advaa* 
tage  of  the  latter  state,  whose  dominion  was  ge- 
nerally extended  and  contirmed  in  Africa  by  wars 
with  the  aboriginal  natives. 

4.  But  the  accession  of  Dionysius  I.  to  the 
throne  of  Syracuse,  and  the   ambitious  project 
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farmed,  both  by  him  and  his  successors,  of  sub- 
jecting to  their  rule  all  Sicily  and  Magna-Grecia, 
kindled  once  more  the  torch  of  war,  which,  after 
smouldering  for  a  time,  now  flamed  with  new 
vigour. 

Repeated  and  bloody  wars  witli  DiunysiEs  I.  between  tbe 
yeara  410—368.  Neither  party  able  to  expel  tbe  otlier:  terms 
of  the  last  peace ;  tbat  eacli  party  should  remain  in  possession  of 
what  he  til  en  occupiect     Second  comniercial  treaty  with  Rome. 

Crafty  advantage  taken  by  the  Carthaginians  of  the  internal 
commotioEis  at  Syracuse  during  and  subsequent  to  tbe  reign  of 
Dionysius  11:  they  endeavour  to  obtain  their  end;  but  are 
thwarted  by  the  heroism  of  Timoleon,  345 — 340. 

A  new  and  frightful  war  with  Agatbocles,  the  seat  of  which 
i*  tnmsferred  from  Sicily  Into  Africa  itself;  it  eiuk  at  last  to  tbe 
idmntoge  of  Carthage,  31 1 — 307- 

The  war  with  Pyrrhus,  277 — 275^  whose  ambition  gave  rise 
to  an  aliiaiice  between  Carthage  and  Home,  contributed  like- 
wiie  to  increase  tbe  preponderance  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily: 
and  probably  the  perseverance  of  that  people,  and  their  *iki  11  in 
liting  by  ciTcumstancefl  would  at  last  have  enabled  them  to 
their  object,  bad  not  the  seeds  of  war  been  thereby  acat- 
[  between  Carlbage  and  Home. 

5.  What  effect  these  Sicilian  wars  had  upon 
Ike  state  we  are  not  informed.  They  were  pro* 
bably  regarded  in  Carthage  as  a  beneficial  chan- 
iel  to  carry  oiF  all  popular  fermentatiun  ; — never- 
dieless,  two  attempts,  both  unsuccessful,  were 
made  by  the  great  men  to  overthrow  the  consti- 
ttttioii;  first  by  Hanno,  340,  and  afterwards  by 
Bomilcar,  308. — At  the  breaking  out,  however, 
of  the  war  with  Rome,  the  commonwealth  was  so 
formidable  and  mighty,  that  even  the  finances  of 
the  state  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  af- 
fected; a  circumstance  of  the  highest  importance. 
What  consequence  was  it  to  Carthage  whether 
100,000  barbarians  more  or   less  existed  in  the 
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Prom  the  beginning  of  the  wars  with  Rome^  to  the  doumfm 
of  Carthage,  B,  t\  264— 14C, 

1 .  The  wars  between  Carthage  and  Rome  were 
the  necessary  consequences  of  a  desire  of  ei 
tended  territory  in  two  conquering  nations ;  anj 
one  might  have  foreseen  the  struggle  between  the 
two  rivals  as  soon  as  their  conquests  should  once 
begin  to  clash.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question 
little  importance,  to  inquire  w^ho  was  the 
gressor;  and  although  Rome  may  not  be  entirely 
cleared  of  that  charge,  we  cannot  help  observii 
that,  according  to  the  principles  of  sound  policj 
the  security  of  Italy  was  hardly  compatible  witl 
the  sole  dominion  of  the  Carthaginians  over 
island  of  Sicily. 

First  war  with  Home,  264 — 241,  (23  years,)  waged  fur  i 
pOttession  of  Sicily,  and  dwided  almost  before  il«  commune 
by  HieT0*8  passing  over  to  the  Roman  side^ 

2.  This  war  cost  the  republic  Sicily  and  the 
loTuinrtt  sovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  which  the 
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fate  of  their  other  external  possessions  was  al- 
ready predetermined.  But  that  which  appeared 
at  the  first  view  to  threaten  the  greatest  danger, 
was  the  total  exhaustion  of  their  finances,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  ceases  to  surprise  when  we 
consider  how  many  fleets  had  been  destroyed  and 
refitted,  how  many  armies  had  been  annihilated 
and  renewed.  In  such  a  struggle  as  this  Car- 
thage had  never  before  been  engaged;  and  the 
immediate  consequences  were  more  terrific  even 
than  the  war  itself. 

3.  The  impossibility  of  paying  the  mercenaries 
produces  a  mutiny  among  the  troops,  which  ra- 
pidly grows  into  a  rebellion  of  the  subject  nations, 
who  had  been  most  cruelly  oppressed  during  the 
contest.  The  consequence  was  a  civil  war  of 
three  years  and  a  half,  which  probably  would 
have  spared  the  Romans  the  trouble  of  destroying 
Carthage,  had  not  the  state  been  snatched  trom 
ruin  by  the  heroism  of  Hamilcar. 

Tliii  war,  wbicli  lasted  from  240  to  237j  produced  p^rmanem 
^  lainsqneDoes  in  ihe&tHte;  it  was  then  llmt  arot^^e  the  feud  be- 
tween Humilcar  and  Hanno  the  great,  which  compelled  Hamilcar 
to  trek  for  support  against  the  senate  in  ttie  popular  party, 

4*  The  revolt  spread  abroad ;  it  reached  Sar- 
dinia»  and  caused  the  loss  of  that  most  important 
island,  of  which  the  Romans,  flushed  with  power, 
took  possession,  in  spite  of  the  terms  of  the 
peace. 

5.  The  influence  of  the  house  of  the  Boreas, 
backed  by  the  popular  party  against  the  senate, 
nofw  gets  the  upper  hand  in  Carthage ;  the  first 
fniit  of  which  is  the  vast  and  new  project  of  re- 
pairing the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  by  the  con- 
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quest  of  Spain,  a  country  in  which  the  CarthagU 
niaiis  had  already  some  possessions  and  commer^ 
cial  transactions.  The  immediata  object  of  the 
house  of  the  Barcas  was  the  support  of  their  fa- 
mily and  their  party;  but  the  Spanish  silver  mines 
were  soon  to  furnish  the  republic  with  the  means 
of  renewing  the  contest  with  Rome. 

6,  In  the  nine  years  during  which  Hamilcar 
commanded,  and  the  eight  during  which  Has* 
drubal,  his  son-in-law  and  successor,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  the  whole  of  the  soulh  of  Spaio, 
as  far  as  the  Iberus,  was  brought  under  subjec- 
tion to  Carthage,  either  by  negociation  or  force 
of  arms.  The  further  progress  of  the  Cartha^- 
nians  was  stopped  only  by  a  treaty  with  the  Ro- 
mans, in  which  the  Iberus  was  fixed  upon  as  I 
frontier  line,  and  the  freedom  of  Saguntuni  ac- 
knowledged* Hasdrubal  crowned  his  victories  bje 
a  general  and  as  a  statesman  by  the  foundation  of 
new  Carthage,  (Carthagena,)  which  was  to  be  the 
future  seat  of  Carthaginian  power  in  the  newly 
conquered  country.  Hasdrubal  having  fallen  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin  in  the  year  221,  the  ptny 
of  the  Barcas  succeeded  in  appointing  as  hi.^  sue- 
cessor  Hamilcar's  son,  Hannibal,  a  yonng  n^aii  of 
one  and  twenty,  Hannibal  found  every  thing 
already  prepared  in  Spain  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  hereditaiy  project  of  his  family,  a  renewed 
contest  with  Rome;  and  the  vigour  with  wlucli 
Jhe  project  was  pursued  demonstrates  how  pre- 
ponderant must  have  been^  at  that  time,  liie  ia- 
fiuence  of  the  Barcas'  at  Carthage,  Had  the 
commonwealth  attended  to  the  navy  with  the 
same  ardour  as  their  great  general  did  to  the  land 
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service,  the  fate  of  Rome  might  haply  have  been 
changed. 

Seoand  war  with  Rome,  218—201,  (1?  years*)  first  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  fifterwards,  from  21)3,  iu  Africa  itself*. 

7.  Until  the  theatre  of  action  was  transferred 
to  Africa,  the  second  war  cost  the  republic  much 
less  than  the  first ;  the  expenses  being  principally 
defrayed  by  Spain  and  Italy*  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  strong  faction  at  home,  headed  by  Hanno, 
and  clamorous  for  peace ;— who  can  say  they 
were  in  the  wrong  ?  As  might  be  expected,  the 
family  of  the  Barcas  were  for  war,  and  their  in- 
fluence carried  the  day.  That  general  who,  with- 
out hardly  any  support  from  Carthage,  for  15 
years  kept  his  footing  in  the  country  of  his  power- 
ful foes  as  much  by  policy  as  by  arms,  extorts  our 
adrairntion.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that 
during  the  struggle  at  least  one  favourable  oppor- 
maity  was  slipped  of  making  peace ;  a  neglect 
for  which  the  hero  of  Cannae  paid  dearly  enough, 

^hf  the  defeat  of  his  darling  project. 

8.  By  the  second  peace  with  Rome,  Carthage 
was  deprived  of  all  her  possessions  out  of  Africa, 
and  her  fleet  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  She  was  now  to  be  a  mere  trading  city 
tinder  the  tutelage  of  Rome.  But  Carthage  found 
by  this  peace  her  most  formidable  foe  on  the  soil 
af  Africa  itself*  Massinissa  had  been  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  king  of  Numidia;  and  his  endea- 
vours to  form  his  nomads  into  an  agricultural 
people,  and  to  collect  them  into  cities,  must  have 
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'  8t«  Maw,  the  history  of  this  w^r  in  the  Romi.Q  history  ; 
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p^u»oD   changed  the  militarv  system  that  Carthage  had 

ILK  yO  HIS  fc  V 

Cymv»,  hitherto  followed.  Moreover  the  Roman  policy 
had  taken  care  that  the  article  inserted  in  his  fa- 
vour in  the  last  treaty  of  peace,  should  be  so  am- 
biguously worded,  as  to  leave  abundant  openings 
for  dispute. 
Hinmimiat      9.  After  this  disgraccful  peace,  the  family  of  the 

the  head  uf  _  .  i      ,  i       T  i    tt  - 

affairs^       Uarcas  contmue  to  hold  the  power,  and  tianm- 

bal  is  placed  as  supreme  magistrate  at  the  head 

iiiKmptsio  of  the  republic.     His  attempt  at  a  reform  in  the 

check  the  .         .  i       i  £>  11  *  1 

giigarchy.    constitutioii  and  the  finance,   by  destroying  the 
oligarchy  of  the  hundred  by  whom  the  finance 
had  been  debilitated.     Complete  as  was  the  sue-     , 
cess  with  which  the  first  blow  was  attended,  it     i 
was  soon  proved  that  aristocratic  factions  are  no^j 
so  soon  annihilated  as  armies.  ^M 

The  democratic  faction  to  which  even  the  Barcfis  owed  their 
first  elevation,  was  the  cause  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Cartbagt*      i 
nian  constitntion.   By  that  facliun  the  legiKlative  authority  of  tbe      i 
senate  and  magistrates  was  withdrawn  and  tran^erred  to  the  ordo 
judicum — probably  the  same  as  the  high  state  tribunal  of  the  htm- 
dretl — which  now  assumed  tlie  character  of  an  omnipotent  national 
inquisition ;  and  the  members  being  chosen  for  life  exercised  op-      ! 
pre&sive  despotism.     This  tribunal  was  formed  of  those  who  httd      I 
served  the  office  of  ministers  of  tinance^  with  whom  it  shared  nn-      , 
blush ingly  the  revenues  of  the  st;tte>     Hannibal  destroyed  tkit      ! 
oligarchy  by  a  law,  enacting  that  the  memlters  should  hold  their 
office  for  one  year ;  whereas  they  were  before  for  life*     In  ihe 
reform  wrought  by  this  law  in  the  finances  it  was  seen,  that  after 
.  ail  wars  and  losses,  the  revenues  of  the  republic  were  sufficient,      1 

^^^^^  not  only  for  the  u.«tual  expenditure  and  the  payment  of  tribute  Uf 

^^^^V  Rome>  but  also  to  leave  a  surplus  in  the  public  treasury. 

^^^^B         years  had  hardly  elapsed  before  Carthage  was  enabled  to  0 
^^^^v  pay  down  at  once  the  whole  of  the  tribute  which  she  had  en 

^^^^^  to  furnish  by  instalments. 

I      "•*'*^       *^-  The  defeated  faction,  whose  interests  were 
1     ipBytoSy-  HOW  the  same  with  those  of  Rome,  joined  the  Ro 


mans,  to  whom  they  discovered  HannibaFs  plan 
of  renewing  the  war  in  conjunction  with  Antio- 
chus  the  great,  king  of  Syria ;  a  Roman  embassy 
was  sent  over  to  Africa,  under  some  other  pretext, 
to  demand  that  Hannibal  should  be  given  up ; 
the  Carthaginian  general  secretly  fled  to  kingB.c.i^ 
Antiochus,  at  whose  court  he  became  the  chief 
fomenter  of  the  war  against  Rome>  although  un- 
successful in  his  wish  to  implicate  the  Carthagi- 
nian republic  in  the  struggled 

1 1.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Hannibal,  RomanTT 
Carthage  fell  once  more  under  the  dominion  ofj^etdy 
Rome,  who  contrived,  by  taking  crafty  advantage  ^^  ca!^f  ^"^ 
of  the  faction,  to  give  a  show  of  generosity  to  the  ^^^^^'    ^ 
exercise  of  her  power.     Even  the  patriotic  party, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  violent  steps  which  they 
took  more  than  once  against  Massinissa  and  his 
partisans,  seem  to  have  been  but  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  Rome. 

12,  Disputes  with  Massinissa,  from  which  ori-  Ti»e  cu^ 
j^ates  the  gradual  secession  of  the  Carthaginian  tenft^JJ" 
territory  in  Africa.     The  manner  in  which  this^bmm/ 
territory  had  been  formed,  facilitated  the  disco- ^"^^ 
very  of  claims  upon  each  of  the  component  parts; 

and  the  interference  of  Rome,  sometimes  impar- 
tial, at  other  times  partial,  ensured  the  possession 
of  the  territory  to  the  Numidian* 

Erea  in  199,  a  dkadvuntageous  treaty  framed  with  Massi- 
rim  for  50  years :  nevertheless  the  rich  province  of  Emporia  is 
kit  in  193. — Loss  of  another  province  unnamed,  of  which  IMas- 
tfoitta  inherited  some  claims  from  his  father. — Ahstraction  of  the 
pmiinoe  of  Tyica,  with  50  cities,  ahout  174.     Probahle  date  of 


*  te  hienmhtt  the  lii»tofy  of  Syriii,  Book  IV.  Period  iii.  sopmmtc  kiogdomi, 
I*  MikiCtds,  pftrmg.  18  i  urd  Book  \\  Period  it.  parag*  10  nq. 
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Pturoi*  Catos  eml>asey^  who  returned  offended,  because  hh  decision  bad 
-^YtLvu  ^^^^  rejected^  and  becamt;  tlit^  famenter  of  a  project  to  desi 
"^  Carthage. — ^New  disputes  about  152, — iVfassinissa's  party  is 
pclled  Cartbage  ;  war  breaks  out  in  consequence,  during  wt: 
the  king  in  bis  90th  year  peraonally  defeats  the  CarthaginiaiMb 
and  almost  destroys  by  ^mtne  and  sword  Hasdrubol'^  armyi 
which  had  l>een  hemmed  in  ;  in  the  mean  while  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors, who  \md  come  as  mediators,  followed  their  secret  in^ 
structions  and  stood  as  spectators. 


DeBlruclion 
of  Car- 
thage; 
third  Punk- 
war ; 


brought 
abuut  pro- 
bahjy  by 
Roman  du- 
|ibcity. 


13,  Evident  as  it  is  that  the  party  spirit  ragiBg 
between  Cato  and  Scipio  Nasica  was  the  prin- 
cipal motive  that  hastened  the  project  of  destroy- 
ing Carthage,  and  that  that  project  was  brought 
to  full  maturity  by  Massinissa  s  last  victory ;  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  unravel  the  web  of  treachery  which, 
lonpr  before  the  declaration  of  war  about  to  follow, 
had  prepared  the  catastrophe  of  the  great  tragedy* 
Waa  the  account  that  Cato  at  his  return  gave  of 
the  resuscitated  power  of  Carthage  consonant  to 
the  truth  2  was  not  the  sudden  secession  of  Ario- 
barzanes,  the  grandson  of  Syphax,  who  was 
have  led  a  Numidian  army  to  defend  Can 
against  Massinissa — was  not  his  secession,  I  sa; 
prearranged  with  Rome  ?  was  not  the  turbuleol 
Sisgo  in  the  pay  of  Rome,  he  who  first  incited 
the  populace  to  insult  the  Roman  arabassad 
and  then  opportunely  rescued  them  from  the  fi 
of  the  mob  ?  These  questions  give  rise  to  sue 
cions,  although  they  cannot  satisfactorily  be  an 
•wered  ;  at  any  rate,  it  may  be  said,  that 
conduct  of  Rome,  after  war  had  broken  out,  e 
roborates  the  suspicion.  The  whole  history  o1 
the  last  (>eriQd  proves  sufficiently,  that  it  was  not 
so  much  the  debased  character  of  the  nation 
party  sjiirii.  and  the  avarice  of  the  great  men, 


which  produced  the  fall  of  Carthage,    Advantage    ^* 
was  taken  of  that  party  spirit  and  avarice  by  the    Ct 
Roman  policy,  which,  although  acting  according 
to  the  dictates  of  blind  passion,  knew  how  to  pro- 
fit by  dark  and  base  intrigue  ^ 


*  Ttiifd  wir  with  Rome  and  destmetion  of  Carthage,  ISO— 146, 
hereafter  the  Roman  hiitorf,  Book  V.  Period  ii*  paraf*  19  sq. 
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HiMory  of  ike  Persian  empire ^  from  B.  C  560 — 330. 

F*o*  Sources »     Preservation  of  historic  records  among  the  Pervtflm 

TO  a"  tx-  t^^wiselves  under  the  form  of  royal  annals ;  origin  and  nature  of 
AN&ER.  those  annals.  As  these  have  been  destroyed^  we  are  necessitated 
to  deduce  the  history  from  foreign  writers,  some  of  whom,  how* 
ever,  availed  themselves  of  the  Persian  annals.  L  Greeks:  their 
authority  as  writers,  contemporary,  but  not  always  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  east.  'Ctbsiab*  His  court  history  oooH 
piled  from  Persian  annals,  would  be  the  principal  work  did  we 
poasesfi  the  whole ;  we  have,  however,  only  an  extract  from 
it  preserved  in  Photius.  ^Hehodotits:  who  probably  availed 
himself  of  similar  sources  in  some  portions  of  his  work,  ^  XxKI^ 
PHON.  To  this  period  of  history  belong,  not  only  his  Aiiab«ji 
and  Hellenica,  but  also  his  Cyropaedia,  or  portraiture  of  a  happy 
empire  and  accomplished  ruler,  according  to  eastern  ideas,  exM* 
bited  in  the  example  of  Cyrus :  of  use  so  far  as  pure  historic  re* 
cords  are  inwoven  with  the  narrative*  **Dioix)ru8,  etc,  % 
Jewish  writers.  The  books  of  Esuras  and  Nehemiah  ;  and 
more  particularly  that  of  £«ither,  as  containing  a  faithful  repre* 
sentation  of  the  Persian  court  and  its  manners.  3»  Tlie  accounts 
of  the  later  Persian  chronkkrs^  Miiikhond  in  particular,  wh© 
flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  christian  era,  can  have 
no  weight  in  the  ^cale  of  criticism ;  they  are  nevertheless  intereit* 
ing,  inasmuch  as  they  bring  us  acquainted  with  the  ideas  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  east  form  of  their  early  history. 

The  modern  authors  on  Persian  history  are  principally  tbait 
who  have  wTJtten  on  ancient  history  in  general :  see  p.  2.  A 
treatise  on  Persian  history,  deduced  from  eastern  souroety  wfll 
be  found  in  the  Ancient  Universal  Hixtortf^  voL  iv. 

BHissoNiuSf  de  Regno  Persarum,  1591.  8vo.  A  very  ImborMl 
compilation. 

The  section  concerning  the  Persians  in  t  H£BR bk,  fdeoM^ 
vol,  i*  part  K 
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1.  State  of  the  Persian  nation   previously  to 
Cyrus;  a  highland  people,  subject  to  the  Medes,  to  alex* 
dwelling  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  province  q^^^' 
of  Persis,   and   Ieadin«f  wholly,  or  for  the   most  condition 

*^  *^         ,  of  the  Pcr- 

part,    a   nomad    life.      Division   into   ten   clans,  wans. 
among  which  that  of  the  Fasargadie,  the  noblest  The  horde 
and  ruling  horde,  is  particularly  remarkable  on  Lga^d^^ 
account  of  the  figure  it  makes  in  subsequent  his- 
tory.— ^The  result  of  this  division  was  a  patriarchal 
government,  the  vestiges  of  which  remain  visible 
in  the  whole  of  the  following  history  of  the  Per- 
sians.    Permanent  distinction  between  the  tribes 
in  reference  to  their  mode  of  life,  are  observable 
even  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
Persian  state:  three  of  the  nobles  or   warriors,  has  the 
three  of  the  husbandmen,  and  four  of  the  shep- ***^^'^  ^"^  * 
herds.     Argument  thence  deduced,  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  Persians  as  a  dominant  nation,  is  that 
of  the  nobler  clans  alone ^  and  of  the  Pasargad.^ 
more  especially, 

2-  The  personal  history  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  Cmui, 
of  the  Persian  monarchy,  was,  even  in  the  time  oen^s- 
of  Herodotus,  so  obscured  under  the  veil  of  ro- JjIiJ^"^!"! 
mance,  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  detect  ^^Jj^  "^* 
the  real  truth.     It  is,  however,  evident,  that  the 
course  of  the  revolution  wrought   by  him  was, 
m  the  whole,  the  same  as  was  followed  in  all 
similar  empires  founded  in  Asia.     Gengis-khan, 
in  a  later  age,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the 
Mogol  hordes  ;   in  the  same  manner  was  Cyrus 
elected  chief  of  all  the  Persian  tribes,  by  whose 
assistance  he  became  a  mighty  conqueror,  at  the  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
time  that  the  Babylonian  and  Medic  kingdoms  ofp'r«abom 
i  inner  Asia  were  on  the  decline,  and  before  the   * 
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Lydian  empire,  under  Croesus,  had  been  firmly 
established. 

Descf^nt  of  Cjrrus  from  the  family  of  AcbeemeiteSj  (Gemsclii 
That  family  belonged  to  the  Paftargadue  tribe,  and^  tberefort^ 

maiiied  the  mliiig  house* 

3.  Rise  of  the  Persian  dorainioii,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  overthrow  of  Medo-Bactrian  em- 
pire, after  the  defeat  of  Astyages  at  Pasarg^doe, 
Rapid  extension  by  farther  conquest,  Subjecti 
of  Asia  Minor  after  the  victory  won  by  Cyrus 
person  over  Croesus,  and  capture  of  the  Greek 
colonies  by  the  generals  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
Conquest  of  Babylon  and  all  the  Babylonian  pro- 
vinces. The  Phoeaician  cities  subject  themselves 
of  tlieir  own  accord.  Even  in  Cyrus's  time,  ther^ 
fore,  the  frontiers  of  the  Persian  empire  had  beeji 
extended  in  southern  Asia  to  the  Mediterranean, 
to  the  Oxus,  and  to  the  Indus;  but  the  campaign 
against  the  nomad  races,  which  wander  over  the 
steppes  of  central  Asia,  was  unsuccessful ;  and 
Cyrus  himself  fell  in  the  contest. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  aairation  of  the  sejiiirate  w«n 
waged  by  Cyrus^  discrepancies,  no  doubt,  are  found  in  HeTodotm 
and  Ctesios;  tho«e  two  authors^  however,  agree  hi  the  main  facti: 
and  Indeed  the  diiferenceji  which  exist  between  them  canned  b9 
csonaidered  always  as  direct  contradictions, 

4,  Immediate  consequences  of  this  great  re 
lution  in  respect  both  of  the  conquerors  and  t 
conquered.  Among  the  former,  even  in  the  timer 
of  Cyrus,  the  civilization  and  luxury  of  tlie  Medes, 
their  legislation  and  national  religion,  and  the  B^ 
cerdotal  caste  of  the  magiaus,  guardians  of  that 
religion,  had  been  introduced,  and  tlie  whole  n 
tern  of  the  Persian  court  had  been  modelled  u 
that  of  the  Meden. 
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0t»cript;ion  of  Zoimater^B  legisbtion^  and  of  the  magiaa  na- 
tional religion,  according  to  the  Zend-a vesta.  How  far  the 
dogmas  of  Zoroaster  can  be  considered  as  dominant  timong  the 
Persians? — Proof  that  they  were  adopted  only  by  the  nobler 
Irtbee,  more  particularly  the  Pasargadce.  Their  great  and  bene- 
ficial influence  on  agriculture. 

Anquktil  hu  Pekron,  Zend-avesta,  ouvrage  de  Zoeoabthe, 
iraduii  en  Francis  sur  forigtnai  Zend,  Paris,  1771-  4to,  Tliis 
work  has  been  much  improved  by  the  critical  discussions  added 
to  the  German  translation  by  J*  L.  Kleukrr,  Compart;  the 
dJttertAtiQns  an  Zoroanter  by  AfHiNEHs  and  Tvcbsvn,  in  Cam- 
ment.  ioc.  Oat  ling,  and  HEEnEXj  Ideas,  etc.  vol.  i. 

Hyde  J  De  Ilcligwne  vetcrum  Pcrsantm ;  Oxon.  I7OO,  4to. 
Replete  with  learned  research,  and  the  first  work  that  excited 
inquiry  on  the  subject. 

f  J.  S.  Rhode,  Sacred  Tradkwns  of  the  EaM  ;  Breslau, 
1821.  An  excellent  work  for  the  study  of  the  Zend-a vesta,  the 
magtan  religion,  and  the  antiquities  of  the  IVIedes  and  Per- 
sians. 

5,  First  political  constitution   of  the   Persian 
empire  under  Cyrus.     No  general  new  organiza- 
tion; but  for  the  most  part  the  original  institutions 
ire  preserved   among  the  conquered,   who  are 
compelled  to  pay  tribute.  Royal  officers  appohited 
tp  collect  the  tribute  are  associated  to  the  gene- 
r«ils,  who  with  numerous  armies  keep  their  foot- 
ing in  the  territories  of  the  conquered.     For  the 
support  of  the  dominion,  not  only  are  large  stand* 
ing  armies  kept  up,  but  recourse  is  frequently 
had  to  the  transplantation  of  whole  nations;  while, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Jews,  some  who  had 
been  formerly  transplanted  are  restored  to  their 
country.     With   the  same   view  commands   are 
given,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lydians,  to  effect  the 
«uer\^tion  of  warlike  races  by  luxurious  and  ef- 
feminate education. 

6.  Cyrus  leaves  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom, 
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Cambyses,  succeeds  as  king;  the  younger,  Smer- 
dis,  (the  Tanyoxarc€s  of  Ctesias,)  becomes  inde- 
pendent lord  of  Bactria  and  the  eastern  territo- 
ries ;  but  is  soon  after  murdered  by  the  command 
of  his  elder  brother. 

7.  Under  Cambyses  the  conquering  arms  of 
the  Persians  are  directed  against  Africa.  Egypt 
becomes  a  Persian  province,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing Libya,  together  with  Cyrene,  assume  the 
yoke  of  their  ovni  accord.  But  the  twofold  ex- 
pedition against  the  rich  staples,  Ammonium  in 
the  west,  and  Meroe  in  the  south,  is  wholly  un- 
successful ;  that  against  Carthage  is  arrested  in 
its  commencement  by  the  refusal  of  the  Tyrians 
to  join  the  naval  armament.  A  colony  of  sil 
thousand  Egyptians  is  transplanted  into  Susiana. 

8.  The  cruelty  with  which  Cambyses  is  ac 
cused  of  treating  the  Egyptians  was  directed 
ther  against  the  powerful  caste  of  the  priesl 
than  against  the  whole  nation ;  and  origina 
more  in  political  than  in  religious  motives.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  we  ought  to 
be  particularly  on  our  guard  against  all  the  evil 
that  is  related  of  Cambyses,  inasmuch  as  our  in- 
formation respecting  that  prince  is  derived  en- 
tirely from  his  enemies,  the  Egyptian  priests. 

9.  The  usurpation  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  (or 
Tanyoxarceis,)  was  an  attempt  uf  the  magians  to 
replace  a  Medic  dynasty  on  the  throne,  by  means 
of  a  plot  hatched  within  the  seraglio.  It  was  the 
occasion  of  an  accident  which  cost  Cambyses  Ivb 
life,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years  and  a  half:  (or, 
according  to  Ctesias,  of  eighteen.) 

10.  The  Pseudo-Smerdis  kept  his  aeat  on  the 
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throne  8  months,  during  which  he  attempted  to 
bring  over  the  conquered  nations  to  his  interest 
by  a  remission  of  all  tribute  for  three  years ;  but 
the  discovery  of  his  cheat  gave  rise  to  a  conspi- 
racy of  7  of  the  chief  Persians,  who  could  not 
brook  the  rule  of  a  Mede,  and  the  usurper  lost 
his  life, 

11.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  political 
organization  of  the  kingdom  should  advance  to 
eompletion  during  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  who 
was  almost  always  absent  in  the  prosecution  of 
war;  or  during  the  brief  rule  of  the  Pseudo- 
Scaerdis.  It  remained,  therefore,  in  the  same 
itaie  as  under  Cyrus*  But  the  introduction  of 
the  Medic  court  ceremonial  among  the  ruling 
tribe  of  the  Persians^  and  the  adoption  of  fixed 
dwellings  by  that  tribe,  rendered  it  necessary 
that  royal  residences  should  be  erected  for  the 
reception  of  the  king's  court;  among  these  Per- 
lepolisi,  probably  commenced  by  Cyrus,  was 
completed  under  Darius  and  Xerxes. 

The  best  news  of  the  monuments  of  Persepolis,  remarkable 
itte  by  their  architecture,  their  sculpture,  and  their  inscriptions 
in  the  arrow-headed  character,  are  found  in  the  travels  of  Char- 
t»TN  and  Njkbuhr*     llluhtrations : 

t  Hkeo£R*s  Persepolls,  in  the  collection  of  his  works,  vol.  i. 

tHsBREN^  Ideitjtj  etc.  Part  I.  vol,  i.  Great  assistaiLce  to- 
*irdg  the  study  of  the  inscriptions  will  be  found  in 

Dk  Sacv,  Memoir €S  sur  di verses  Aniiqm(i.s  de  la  Perse; 
Paris  1793,  4to.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  tliis  work 
ii  confined  to  the  illustration  of  the  later  monuments,  belonging 
to  the  Sassanidas.  The  most  successful  attempt  at  deciphering 
tke  arrow-headed  inscriptions  of  the  old  Persic  since  TvcH- 
«N,  Mu£NTHR,  and  Licbtenstein;  will  be  found  in 
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12.  After  a  very  remarkable  debate  held  by 
the  seven  conspirators,  coBcerning  the  form  of 
government  v^hich  should  be  established,  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  one  of  the  family  of  the 
AchaemenidaB,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  an 
oracle :  this  king  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his 
right  to  the  sceptre  by  marrying  two  of  Cyrus  » 
daughters. 

13.  The  reign  of  Darius  L  which  lasted  M 
years,  (according  to  Ctesias  31,)  is  remarkable 
by  the  improvements  made  both  in  the  external 
and  internal  administration  of  the  Persian  empire. 
In  respect  to  the  former,  by  the  great  expeditions 
and  conquests,  which  extended  the  Persian  realm 
to  its  utmost  limits;  with  respect  to  the  latter,  by 
several  important  institutions,  erected  for  the  ia* 
ternal  organization  of  the  state*  f 

14.  The  expeditions  of  the  Persians  under 
Cyrus  had  been  directed  against  the  countries  of 
Asia;  those  of  Cambyses  against  Africa.  But 
those  undertaken  by  Darius  L  had  Europe  for 
their  object;  meanwhile  the  Persian  territory  was 
likewise  extended  in  the  two  other  quartem  of 
the  world.  In  the  reign  of  this  king  likewise 
commenced  those  wars  with  the  Greeks,  so  fetal 
to  the  Persians;  constantly  fomented  and  sup- 
ported by  emigrant  or  exile  Greeks^  who  found 
an  asylum  in  the  Persian  court,  and  there  coo* 
trived  to  raise  a  party.— First  example  of  the  ki 
exhibited  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Dariu 
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Syloson,  brother  to  Polycrates,  who  had  been 
tyrant  of  Samos :  at  his  request  the  isUmd  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Persians,  and  delivered 
up  to  him  after  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the 
male  population. 

15.  Great  revolt  in  Babylon,  which  could  not 
brook  the  rule  of  foreigners.  After  a  siege  of  21 
months,  Darius  is  enabled  by  stratagem  to  regain 
possession  of  the  city.  The  power  of  Babylon 
and  the  importance  of  its  situation,  served  to  in- 
crease the  jealousy  with  which  it  was  guarded  by 
the  Persian  kings  ;  so  much  so,  that  they  were 
want  to  reside  there  a  certain  portion  of  the 
year. 

16.  First  great  expedition  of  Darius  undertaken 
against  the  Scythians  inhabiting  the  lands  north 
of  the  Black  sea :  the  former  irruption  of  the 
Scythians  into  Asia  attbrded  a  pretext  for  the 
war,  which,  therefore,  was  considered  as  a  gene- 
ral national  undertaking.  Unsuccessful  as  the 
Persian  arms  were  in  this  vast  expedition  against 
the  Scythians,  and  disgraceful  as  w  as  the  retreat 
from  the  barren  steppes  of  the  Ukrain,  yet  was 
the  power  of  Darius  established  in  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  and  the  Persians  obtained  firm  foot- 
ing in  Europe. 

Cunoeming  ibe  peculiar  cliapscter  of  the  Persme  national  wars, 
«f  great  campaigns,  in  whicli  all  tlif  concjiiered  nations  were  ob- 
%sd  to  participate^  contrasted  with  the  other  wars  waged  hy  the 
Persian  troops  alone. 

17.  More  successful  than  the  expedition  to  the 
DaDube  was  that  undertaken  by  Darius  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus;  after  a  Greek,  by  name 
Scylax,  had  made  a  voyage  of  discovery  down 
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that  river.  The  highlands  north  of  the  Indus 
are  now  reduced  to  the  Persian  dominion,  and  the 
Indus  itself  becomes  the  frontier  of  the  Persian 
kingdom.  About  the  same  time  that  Darius  him- 
self is  engaged  on  the  Danube  and  the  Indus, 
Aryandes,  his  viceroy  in  Egypt,  leads  an  expedi- 
tion against  Barca,  to  avenge  the  murder  of  king 
Arcesilaus;  this  war  ends  in  the  destruction  of 
the  city,  and  the  transplantation  of  its  inhabitants 
into  Asia. 

18.  Much  more  important  in  its  consequences 
was  the  event,  however  trifling  its  first  occur* 
rence,  which  gave  rise  to  the  revolt  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  at  the  instigation  of  Aristagoras,  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Miletus,  who  was  secretly 
supported  by  his  relation,  the  oftended  Hisiiaeus, 
then  resident  at  the  Persian  court*  The  share 
taken  by  the  Athenians  in  that  rebellion,  which 
led  to  the  firing  of  Sardes,  was  the  origin  of  the 
national  hatred  between  Persia  and  Europeaa 
Greece,  and  of  the  long  series  of  wars  that  en- 
sued. The  confederates  were  this  time  defeated ; 
but  the  naval  battle  off  the  island  of  Lada,  co 
hardly  have  had  such  a  fatal  result^  had  not 
league  been  previously  corrupted  by  the  craft  aod 
gold  of  Persia,  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  war 
ended  in  the  reduction  of  the  lonians,  and  the  de- 
struction of  Miletus,  their  flourishing  capital;  a 
city  which  in  those  days,  together  with  Tyre  and 
Carthage,  engrossed  the  trade  of  the  world. 

19.  First  attack  upon  Greece,  particularly  A- 
thens.  Darius,  already  enraged  against  the  Athe- 
nians by  the  firing  of  Sardes,  is  still  farther  ex- 
cited by  the  banished  tyrant  of  Athens,  Hippias, 
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the  son  of  Pisistratus ;  this  prince,  who  had  fled 
to  the  Persian  court,  was  evidently  the  animating  ^„  ^Ltx- 
spirit  of  the  whole  undertaking.     Although  the  .  ^^'^*'«' 
first  attempt,  made  under  the  command  of  Mar- ^Jks!^''^" 
donius,  was  thwarted  by  a  tempest,  yet  the  next  ['"^J'^J^f 
following  miehtv  expedition  was  undertaken  with  p^stoir 

Atl(Os,492, 

80  much  more  prudence,  and  conducted  with  so  second 
much  knowledge  of  the  country,  that  no  one  can  <^*'^p*'K'»' 
fail   to   recognise  the  guiding  hand  of  Hippias. 
Even  the  battle  of  Marathon,  which  seems  to  Battle  of 
have  been  but  a  diversion  on  the  Persian  side,  sepu  :^"' 


r 
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would  not  have  decided  the  war,  unless  the  ac-^^' 
tirity  of  Miltiades  had  defeated  the  principal  de- 
lign  of  the  enemy  upon  Athens. 
20*  It  may  be  said  that  Darius,  by  these  foreign  Progress  of 
rs,  debilitated  the  kingdom  which  he  endea-  L'warckT* 
voured  to  extend  ;  this  circumstance,  however,  ^^'u^q,"^"' 
it  cannot  be  denied,  increases  the  merit  which  he 
has  of  perfecting  the  internal  organization  of  the 
empire.     His  reign  constitutes  precisely  that  pe- 
riod which  must  enter  into  the  history  of  every 
aomad  race  that  has  attained  to  power,  and  is 
advancing  towards  political  civilization;  that  pe- 
riod at  which  it  becomes  visible  that  the  nation 
18  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  constitution,  however 
gradual  the  progress  towards  it. 

21.  Division  of  the  empire  into  twenty  satra-Bwiswuof 
prei,  and  the  imposition  of  regular  tribute  on  each,  into^^t^^ 
This  division  at  first  depended  solely  on  that  of '''*'** 
the  various  tributary  races,  but  from  it  gradually 
arose  a  geographic  division,  in  which  the  ancient 
distinction  of  countries  was  for  tlie  most  part  pre- 
served* 
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Proofs  that  the  division  into  satrapies  was  originally  a  tm 
TO  Alex-  ajrrangenient  for  the  civil  government  and  collection  of  taxi 
AKDER.     distinct  from  military  power.     Duties  of  the  satraps.     The 

tention  they  were  tt>  pay  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
the  land ;  to  the  collection  of  the  imposts ;  to  the  execution  of 
the  royal  commands  relatinf^  to  provincial  affairs.  An  abuse  of 
this  institution  at  a  Inter  period,  placed  in  the  hand^  of  the«e 
satraps  the  command  also  of  the  troops. — Various  means  of  keep* 
ing  the  satraps  in  a  state  of  dependence :  royal  secretaries  ap- 
pointed for  eaclij  \v\m  were  to  be  the  first  to  receive  the  king'ji 
commauds.^Periodical  visits  paid  to  the  provinces  by  commi*- 
sioners  under  the  direct  appointment  of  the  king»  or  by  the  king 
himself  accompanied  with  an  army. — Establishment  of  courien 
in  every  piirt  of  the  empire,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  mk 
and  rapid  communication  with  the  provinces,  as  was  the  ca«e 
also  in  the  JWongol  countries ;  (no  post»  however,  the  institution 
here  alluded  to  being  intended  only  for  the  court ) 
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22.  The  Persian  finance  continues  to  preserve 
those  peculiarities  which  naturally  result  from  the 
formation  of  an  empire  by  a  nomad  race  of  con- 
querors, desirous  of  living  at  the  expense  of  the 
conquered,  and  despotically  governed. 

Collection  of  tribute,  inustly  in  kind,  for  the  support  of 
court  and  the  armies ;  and  in  precious  metals,  not  coined,  but 
their  raw  state.  Application  nf  the  treasure  thus  collected  to* 
wardi  constituting  a  private  chest  for  the  king.  Various  otlier 
royal  imposta. — I^fode  of  providing  for  the  pnblic  expendltttr^  fejr 
assign m  en ta  on  the  revenues  of  one  or  several  ptacea. 

23.  Organization  of  the  military  system,  as 
veloped  by  the  original  state  of  the  nation,  an 
the  necessity  now  felt  of  keeping  the  conque 
countries  in  subjection  by  means  of  standing  ar 
mies. 

Military  organization  of  the  Periiiian  nations,  by  ine«ns  of 
decimal  division  pervading  the  whole. — Royal  troops  cantwigd  i 
the  open  field,  according  to  a  certain  division  of  the  empiiw,  « 
stationed  as  garrinons  in  the  cities,  and  distinct  from  tbt  \ 
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meots. — Manner  m  which  the  troops  were  sypported  at  the  cost 
Mnd  by  the  taxes  of  the  prt>viiices — IiitrtKltiction  of  mercenaries 
and  Greeks,  more  particukriy  among  the  Persians,  and  fatal  con- 
sequenoes  of  that  measure, — Military  household  of  the  satraps 
and  grandees. — Institution  of  a  general  conscription  in  national 
wars.  Formation  of  the  Persian  navVj  consisting  of  the  Phtrni- 
cian,  and  not  unfrequently  of  the  Aiiiatic  Greek  tieets. 

24-  From  the  time  of  Darius,  the  court  of  the  The  Persian 
kings  of  Persia  attained  its  complete  form,  and™4riioaad 
the  government  soon  after  was  wholly  concen-  quarter  of 
trated  in  the  seraglio.    Yet  the  mode  of  life  which  ^'^'^  "^y* 
the  kings  led,  surrounded  by  a  court,  taken  prin- 
cipally, if  not  wholly,  from  the  tribe  of  the  Pasar- 
gadae,  and  changing  their  residence  according  to 
the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  still  preserved  the 
traces  of  nomad  origin. 

Biihylon,  Susa,  and  EclKitana,  the  usual  residences ;  Perse- 
jwlls  now  Ui^d  as  a  roya!  cemetery.  The  court  supported  hy  the 
most  costly  product  jo  nj»  of  each  province  ;  hence  arises  the  rigid 
ceremonial  ohscrved  at  the  royal  tahle, — -Internal  orujuniziition  of 
the  (lerftgljo,^ — ^Inrtuence  of  the  eunuchs  and  queen- mothers  on 
tb  gQTemment. 

25.  Already  had  Darius  commenced  prepara- Rcvok  of 
lions  to  wreak  vengeance  on  Athens,  when  a  re-  Bfc^aa: 
volution  broke  out  in  Egypt,  and  hindered  him 

from  prosecuting  his  design.     He  died  after  no-deaHiof 
miuating  for  his  successor  Xerxes  I,  grandson  of  4^6!"^' 
Cyrus,  and  his  eldest  son  by  his  second  wife, 
Atossa,  whose  influence  over  her  husband  was 
boundless- 

26,  Xerxes  L  A  prince  educated  in  the  serag- xtnx^TT. 
'10,  who  knew  nothing  beyond  the  art  of  re  pre-      "" 
senting  the  pomp  of  royalty.     Subjection  of  E-  recoven 
gypt,  and  severe  treatment  of  that  country  under   ^^* 
the  satrap  Achaemenes,  brother  to  Xerxes. 
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27,  Xerxes's  famous  expedition  against  Greece 
was  again  the  result  of  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of 
the  Greek  exiles,  the  Pisistratidae,  the  soothsayer, 
Onomacritus,  the  TUessaliao  princes  or  Aleuadae, 
who  contrived  to  exert  their  influence  on  the 
king's  mind,  and  to  raise  a  party  in  their  favour 
among  the  grandees.  But  the  progress  of  the 
campaign  showed  that  no  Hippias  was  at  the 
head  of  the  invading  army,  although  the  Persiid 
king  did  certainly  succeed  in  his  avowed  objec? 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  Athens, 

Critiqye  on  the  detailed  Bcc4)ijiit  given  by  Herodotus  of  tliis  < 
pedltion,  as  a  national  undertaking  in  which  all  the  subjugated  I 
tiona  were  iibtiged  to  take  a  t^hare* — Preparations  which  hist  Mi 
years  in  the  Persian  empire  ;  league  framed  with  Carthage  ki 
tlie  subjection  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks^  483 — 481.  The  expeditfl 
Itself  in  4&};  over  Af^iu  Minor  and  the  ilellespont>  athwOT 
Tliriice  and  ]\Iaccdunia.^*JMuster  of  the  army  and  division  of  iha 
trcKips  according  to  nations  at  Doriscns  ;  the  detailed  de&cripljail 
of  which  found  in  Herodotus,  was  most  probably  borrowed 
some  Persian  document. — The  pass  of  Thermopylie  t^en 
treachery ;  on  the  same  day  a  naval  engagement  off 
slum. — Athens  oiptured  and  burnt*  Battle  of  Balamis,  SepUJ 
480.  Retreat  of  Xerxes ;  an  army  of  picked  men  left  behind, 
under  the  cominand  of  Mardonius. — Fruitlesa  negqciations  < 
the  Athenians. —  Second  campaign  ofMardonius;  he  is  rout 
Plat««,  Sept.  25,  479;  and  that  event  puts  an  end  for  eire 
Persian  irruptions  into  Greece:  on  the  same  day  the  Pe 
army  is  defeated,  and  their  fleet  burnt  at  Mycale  in  Asia  Mut 

Fcniftoow  28,  The  consequences  of  these  repeated 
wnt^t^te  unsuccessful  expeditions,  in  wliich  almost  tl 
^^J^^^^*J°  whole  population  was  engaged  are  self-evid 
The  enipire  was  debilitated  and  depopulate 
The  defensive  w^ar  which  the  Persians  for  thif 
years  were  obliged  to  maintain  against  the 
Greeks,  who  aimed  at  establishing  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  Asiatic  countrymen,  destroys 
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completely  the  baknce  of  their  power,  by  com- 
pelling them  to  transfer  their  forces  to  Asia 
Minor»  the  most  distant  western  province  of  the 
empire. 

29.  Little  as  the  Greeks  had  to  fear  from  thePoikyof 
Persian  arms,  great  was  the  danger  with  which  in\rib?ng^* 
they  were  threatened,  now  that  the  enemy  had  ^^®  ^^^^i^*' 
adopted  the  system  of  bribing  the  chieftains  of 
Greece;  a  system  which  succeeded  beyond  expect- 
ation in  the  first  trial  made  of  it  with  Pausanias, 
and  perhaps  was  not  wholly  unsuccessful  with 
Themistocles   himself. — But   the   Persians   soon  cimoo 
found  in  Cimon  an  adversary  who  deprived  them  Pe^u  ^T 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea ;  who  in  one  day  de-  XkT^? 
strayed  both  their  fleet  and  their  army  on  the  bauieofUie 
Eurymedon ;  and  by  the  conquest  of  the  Thracian  aiTnTm 
Chersonese^  wrested  from  them  the  key  of  Europe* 

30.  What  little  we  know  farther  concerning  the  Bloody 
reign  of  Xerxes,  consists  in  the  intrigues  of  the  p^t^[^,^J 
seraglio,  which  now,  through  the  machinations  of '^^^'*'' 
queen  Amestris^  became  the  theatre  of  all  those 
horrors  which  are  wont  to  be  exhibited  in  such 
places,  and  to  which  Xerxes  himself  at  last  fell  a  xmes 
victim,  in  consequence  of  the  conspiracy  of  Arta-°^^'  * 
banes  and  the  eunuch  Spamitres* 

Was  Xerxes  die  Aliasuenis  of  the  Jews  ? — On  the  difference 
between  the  names  of  the  Persian  kings  in  Persian  and  Chaldee; 
Qot  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  that  tliey  were  mere 
titles  or  surnames,  assumed  by  the  sovereigns  after  their  accession. 

31.  Artaxerxes  I.  surnamed  Longimanus.     In  Artj*. 
coQgequence  of  the  murder  of  his  father  and  his  bx!466-- 
elder  brother,  in  the  conspiracy  of  Artabanes, ''^^^ 
this  prince   ascended  the  throne*   but  was   un- 
able to  keep  possession  of  the   power   without 
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From    assassinating,  in  his  turn,  Artabanes.     His  reign, 
aTex-  which  lasted  40  years,  exhibits  the  first  sj^p- 


toms  of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  which  this 
rei^Perita  king,  although  posscsscd  of  many  good  qualities, 
dine.^^^^'  bad  not  the  talent  or  spirit  to  arrest. 
RcbeUioM      32.  At  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign 

in  the  pro-  •'  •  •         il 

vinces.  rebellions  are  excited  in  the  provinces;  in  the 
mean  while  the  war  with  Athens  continues.  Two 
battles  are  required  to  repress  the  insurrection  of 
his  brother  Hystaspes  in  Bactria. 

Seconds-      33.  Second  revolt  of  Egypt,  excited  by  the 

cession  of     _  _  _  .  _  _    ^J^  *^  .  .     "^      . 

Egypt.       Libyan  kmg,   Inarus  of  Marea,   m  conjunction 

• '  *      .  with  the  Egyptian,  Amyrtaeus,  and  supported  by 

an  Athenian .  fleet.  ,  Although  the  confederates 

did  not  make  themselves  masters  of  Memphis, 

they  defeated  the  Persian  army,  commanded  by 

the  king's  brother,  Achaemenes,  who  lost  his  life 

in  the  battle  r>theyi.were  at  last  overpowered  by 

Megabyzus,  satrap  of  Syria,  and  shut  up  together 

with  Inarus  in  the  town  of  Byblus.     Inarus  and 

^^iL      ^^^  P^trty  were ^ admitted  •  to  capitulation;    but 

456.   '      Amyrtaeus,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  morasses, 

continued  to  make  head  against  the  Persians. 
Persian  34.  Thc  Grcciau  war  takes,  once  more,  an  un- 
army  de-  favourable  turn  for,  the  Persians :  Cimon  defeats 
Hmon/  the  Persian  fleet  and  army  near  Cyprus.  The 
^^^'  fear  of  losing  the  whole  of  the  island  accordingly 
compels  Artaxerxes  I.  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace 
Ditj^racefui  with  Athcus,  in  which  he  recognises  the  inde- 
Athens,  pcndcncc  of  the  Asiatic.  Greeks;  and  agrees  that 
his  fleet  shall  not  navigate  the  iEgaean  sea,  nor 
his  troops  approach  within  3  days'  march  of  the 
coast. 

35.  But  the  overweening  Megabyzus,  enraged 
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at  the  execution  of  Inarus,  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
mise made  by  him  to  that  prince,  excites  a  re- 
bellion in  Syria ;  repeatedly  defeats  the  royal  ar- 
mies, and  prescribes  himself  the  conditions  upon 
which  he  will  reconcile  himself  with  his  king. 
This  was  the  first  great  example  of  a  successful 
iasurrection  excited  by  one  of  the   Persian   sa- 
traps;  and  chequered  as  were    the  subsequent 
fortunes  of  Megabyims,  his  party  descended  after 
his  death  to  his  sons.    He  possessed  in  the  centre 
of  the  court  a  support  in  the  dowager  queen  A- 
mestris,  and  the  reigning  queen  Ainytis  ;  (both 
notorious  by  their  lewdness;)  and  who  kept  Arta- 
Xerxes  L  in  a  constant  state  of  tutelage  to  the 
hour  of  his  death. 

36.  Revolutions  in  the  government  now  suc- 
ceed with  rapidity  and  violence.  Xerxes  II.  the 
imly  legitimate  son  and  successor  of  Artaxerxes, 
is  slain,  after  45  days'  reign,  by  his  bastard  bro- 
ther Sogdianus;  the  latter,  in  hii^  turn,  after  a 
rtign  of  6  months,  is  deposed  by  another  bastard 
hrother,  Ochus,  who  ascends  the  throne,  and  as- 
sumes the  name  of  Darius  IL 

37.  Darius  II.  surnamed  the  Bastard,  or  No- 
thus.  He  reigns  19  years  under  the  tutelage  of 
his  wife,  Parysatis,  and  uf  three  eunuchs,  one  of 
whom,  Artoxares,  even  attempts  to  open  a  way 
to  the  throne,  but  is  put  to  death.  In  this  pe 
riod  the  decline  of  the  state  advances  with  hur 
fied  steps ;  partly  by  reason  of  the  extinction  of 
^he  legitimate  royal  line,  partly  by  the  increased 
practice  of  placing  more  than  one  province,  toge- 
ther with  the  military  command,  in  the  hands  of 
the  same  satrap.     Although  the  repeated  insur- 
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rections  of  the  satraps  are  repressed,  the  court, 
by  the  breach  of  faith  to  which  it  is  obliged  to 
have  recourse,  in  order  to  succeed  in  its  measures, 
exhibits  to  the  world  a  convincing  proof  of  its  in- 
firmity. The  revolt  of  Arsites,  one  of  the  king  s 
brothers,  who  was  supported  by  a  son  of  Mega- 
byzus,  and  that  of  Pisuthnes,  satrap  of  Lydia,  are 
quelled  only  by  obtaining  treacherous  possessioo 
of  their  persons.  ^M 

38,  In  consequence  of  the  weak  state  of  me 
empire,  the  fire,  which  had  hitherto  been  smoul- 
dering under  the  ashes,  burst  forth  in  Egypt, 
Amyrtseus,  who  had  remained  till  now  in  the  mo- 
rasses, issued  forth,  supported  by  the  Egyptians ; 
and  the  Persians  were  again  expelled  the  land. 
Obscure  as  the  subsequent  history  may  be,  we 
see  that  the  Persians  were  obliged  to  acknow^ 
ledge,  not  only  Amyrtaeus,  but  also  his 
cessors\ 

39.  The  Persians  must  have  regarded  it 
happy  event,  that  the  Peloponnesian  war,  kinc 
in  Greece  daring  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  and 
protracted  through  the  whole  of  that  of  Darius  II. 
hindered  the  Greeks  from  unitedly  falling  upon 
Persia.     It  now  became,  and  henceforward  cc 
tinned  to  be,  the  chief  policy  of  the  Persians^ 
foment  quarrels  and  wars  between  the  Grec 
republics,  by  siding  at  various  times  with  variooT 
parties ;    and  the   mutual   hatred  of  the   Greeks 
rendered  this  game  so  easy,  that  Greece  coul^ 
hardly  have  escaped  total  destruction,  had  iH 
Persian  plans  been  always  as  wisely  laid  as  they 
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were  by  Tissaphernes ;  and  had  not  the  whimsies     fhoh 
and  the  jealousy  of  the  satraps  in  Asia  Minor  ge-  to  Alex- 
nerally  had  more  effect  than  the  commands  of  the    ''J'^f'^L. 
court. 

Alliance  of  the  Persians  with  Sparta,  Gained  by  TisaapherneSj 
411;  but  in  consequence  of  the  policy  of  Aldbiadea^  and  the 
utfiil  principles  of  Tissaphernes,  followed  by  no  important  re- 
iults^  until  the  younger  Cyrus,  satrap  of  all  Asia  IMinofj  was  by 
Lfsander,  407*  brought  over  to  the  Spartan  interest^. 

40.  Artaxerxes   IL  surnamed    Mnemon.     Al-  Arta- 
though  this  prince  was  the  eldest  son  of  Darius,  r.c.405h-^ 
his  right  to  the  throne  might,  according  to  the      ^   ' 
Persian  ideas  of  succession,  have  appeared  du- 
bious, since  his  younger  brother,  Cyrus,  had  the 
advantage  over  him  of  being  the  first  born  subse- 
quent to  the  accession  of  his  father.      Relying  a nabi&i*  of 
on  the  support  of  his  mother  Parysatis,  Cyrus,  ^™*" 
even  without  this  claim  to  the  throne,  would,  no 
doubt,  have  asserted  his  pretence  to  the  sove- 
reign power.     It  would  have  been,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  fortunate  event  for  the  Persian  empire, 
had  the  fate  of  battle,  in  the  war  between  the  two 
brothers  which  now  ensued  assigned  the  throne 
to  him  whom  nature  pointed  out. 

History  of  this  war  according  to  XenopLon.  Buttle  of  Cnnaxa, 
b  which  Cyrus  falk,  401.  Hetreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greek 
mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Cyrus,  under  the  guidance  of  Xeno- 
]kbon. 

41 .  During  the  whole  of  this  reign,  Artaxerxes*  Weak  reitfo 
oow  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  remained  under  "erxeTii. 
the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  Parysatis,  whose  in- 
veterate  hatred   against    his   wife,    Statira,   and 
against  all  who  had  any  share  in  the  death  of  her 
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darling  son,  Cyrus,  converted  the  seraglio  into  a 
theatre  of  bloody  deeds,  such  as  can  be  concei?« 
and  committed  only  in  similar  places. 

42,  The  insurrection  and  rout  of  Cyrus  pro- 
duced a  change  in  the  relation  in  which  the  Per- 
sian court  stood  with  Sparta :  that  in  which  they 
now  stood  was  not  determined  so  much  by  the 
will  of  the  monarch  himself,  as  by  the  satraps 
of  Asia  Minor,  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus, 
of  whose  jealousy   Sparta    now    knew   how   to 
take  advantage.     The  former,  by  his  severity  to- 
wards the  Asiatic  Greeks,  w^ho  had  supported  the 
cause  of  Cyrus,  excited  a  war  w^ith  Sparta,  in 
which  he  himself  fell  a  victim.     The  death  of  tlie 
satrap  is  not,  however,  succeeded  by  tranquillity; 
for  Agesilaus  commands  in  Asia,  and  threatens  lo 
overthrow  the  Persian  throne  itself.     The  policy 
of  the  Persians  is  shown  by  the  war  which  they 
foment  in  Greece  against  Sparta:  Conon  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  their  fleet,  and  extricates  Persia 
from  her  difficulties  better  than  could  have  been 
done  by  her  own  generals ;  in  the  peace  of  An- 
talcidas  she  herself  dictates  the  terms  by  wbici 
the  Grecian  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  together  witk 
Cyprus  and  Clazomenie,  are  again  delivered  into 
her  possession.     The  rising  power  of  Thebes  un- 
der  Epaminondas    and    Pelopidas,   with    which 
Persia  keeps  up  a  friendly  connexion,  ensure* 
her  from  any  future  blow  at  the   hands  of  the 
Spartans. ^War  for   possession  of  Cyprus  with 
Evagoras,  who,  however,  by  the  subsequent  peace 
retains  the  sovereignty  of  Salamis. 

43.  The  war  against  the  Cadusii  in  the  mom* 
taiuii  of  Caucasus,  proves  ifiat  Arlaverxes  IT  was 
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not  fitted  for  military  command ;  and  his  attempt 
at  recovering  Egypt  from  king  Nectanebus  L 
which  was  defeated  by  the  fend  between  I  phi- 
crates  and  Artabazns,  demonstrates  that  the  most 
numerous  Persian  host  could  achieve  nothing 
without  the  assistance  of  Grecian  troops  and  Gre- 
cian generals. — It  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
an  empire  sliould  endure  much  longer,  when  in 
the  court  all  was  ruled  by  the  desire  of  revenge 
in  the  women;  when  the  political  organization 
was  already  so  corrupt,  that  the  satraps  waged 
war  against  each  other ;  and  when  those  generals 
who  gave  any  proof  of  talent  received  the  reward 
of  a  Datames. 

44.  In  fact,  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  the 
Persian  empire  would  fall  asunder  a  little  before 
the  death  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  A  quarrel 
about  the  succession  arose  in  the  court  between 
the  three  legitimate  sons  of  the  king,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Darius,  was  put  to  death :  the  standard  of 
rebellion  was  erected  in  the  western  half  of  the 
empire,  and  joined  by  all  the  governors  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  supported  by  Tachos,  king  of 
Egypt,  to  whose  assistance  the  Spartans  had 
sent  Agesilaus.  The.  insurrection,  however,  was 
quelled  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  the 
chief  leader  O routes,  who  was  bribed  over  to  the 
court. 

45.  In  the  midst  of  these  commotions  died  Ar- 
taxerxes II .  his  youngest  son»  Ochus,  took  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Artaxerxes   III.     This  king   conceived   that   he 

3uld  not  establish  his  power  but  by  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  royal  family,  numerous  as  it  was. 
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He  was  contemporary  with  Philip  of  Macedon, 
in  whoni  he  soon  found  a  more  formidable  rival 
than  any  he  could  have  met  with  in  his  own  fa- 
mily. 

46.  The  new  insurrection  fomented  by  Arta* 
bazus  in  Asia  Minor,  was  accompanied  with  suc- 
cess so  long  only  as  it  was  backed  by  the  The- 
bans ;  but  the  reception  which  Artabazus  found 
at  the  hands  of  Philip  made  known  what  were 
the  intentions  of  the  Macedonian  king. 

47*  But  the  extensive  rebellion  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians  and  Cyprians,  in  conjunction  with  Egypt, 
compelled  the  king  to  undertake  another  expedi- 
tion, which  succeeded  almost  beyond  expecta- 
tion; although  in  this  case  the  object  was  again 
attained  principally  by  treachery  and  by  Greciao 
auxiliaries. 

Treachery  of  Mentor,  the  leader  of  tlie  ccin federates  :  the  00^ 
sequent  capture  and  deslniction  of  Sidon,  fullovved  by  ibe  nal^ 
jection  of  Phoenicia,  356.  Capture  of  Cyprms  by  Grecian  troopij 
under  the  command  of  Phocion  and  the  younger  £ragoraSt  3j4. 
Expedition  of  the  king  in  person  against  Egypt :  victory  n^  P^ 
lusiitm«  won  over  king  Nectanebus  II.  with  the  help  of  Gredifi 
mercenaries.     Eg)  pt  becomes,  once  more^  a  Persian  protnncv- 

48.  This  restoration  of  the  empire  to  its  former 
limits  was  followed  by  a  period  of  tranquillity, 
the  result  of  force,  as  Mentor  and  the  eunuch  Ba- 
goas,  holding  the  king  in  complete  dependence, 
divided  the  kingdom,  as  it  were,  between  them- 
selves; until  Bagoas  was  pleased,  by  poison,  to 
remove  Artaxerxes  out  of  his  way, 

49.  After  the  assassination  of  the  royal  family, 
Bagoas  placed  on  the  throne  the  king  s  youQgmt< 
and  only  surviving  son,  Arces.  Bagoas  was  de- 
sirous of  reigning  in  the  name  of  that  prince  :  but 


after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  depose  him,  and  to  substitute  in  his  place  a 
distant  relation  of  the  reigning  family,  Darius 
Codomannus,  who  commenced  his  reign  by  put- 
ting to  death  the  wretch  himself. 

50.  Darius  III.  Codomannus,  not  having  been 
educated  like  his  predecessors,  in  the  seraglio, 
gave  proof  of  virtues  which  entitled  him  to  a 
better  lot  than  befell  him.  Attacked  in  the  2nd 
year  of  his  reign  by  Macedon,  against  which 
Persia  had  hitherto  made  no  preparation  for 
resistance, — unless,  perhaps,  the  dagger  which 
pierced  Philip  was  pointed  by  Persian  hands, — 
Darius  was  unable  to  reestablish  at  once  a  king- 
dom which  of  itself  was  mouldering  away.  And 
yet,  had  not  death  defeated  the  invasion  of  Mace- 
donia by  his  general,  Memnon,  it  might  have 
been  matter  of  doubt,  whether  Alexander  would 
ever  have  shone  as  the  conqueror  of  Asia.— After 
the  loss  of  two  battles,  in  which  he  fought  in 
person,  Darius  HI.  fell,  the  victim  of  the  traitor 
Bessus,  and  the  firing  of  Persepolis  made  known 
to  Asia  that  the  realm  of  Persia  was  destroyed, 
and  that  the  east  must  acknowledge  a  new  lord 
and  master^. 


•  For  the  htitory  of  the  war,  §ce  belowj  Ihe  hisUiiy  ofMacedon. 
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THIRD  BOOK. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GRECIAN  STATES. 
Geographical  Outline. 

GREECE.      Greece  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cam- 
Bouidaries  bunian  mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Mace- 
donia ;  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  iBgaean,  on 
iu  dimen-   the  wcst  by  the  Ionian  sea.   Greatest  length  from 
"**'"*       south  to  north,  =  220  g.  miles,  greatest  breadth 
from  west  to  east  =  140  g.  miles.     Superficial 
rivers:       couteuts  =  29,600  squarc  miles. — Principal  ri- 
vers:  the  Pfeneus,  which  discharges  its  waters 
into  the  iBgaean,  and  the  Achelous,  which  flows 
phyncaiad- into  the  louiau  sea.     Advantages  in  respect  to 
f^^»9^    fertility,  resulting  from  the  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate, between  37—40**  N.  Lat.    From  the  number 
of  small  streams ;  from  the  qualities  and  variety 
of  the  soil,  in  which   this  country  has  been  so 
much  more  blessed  by  nature  than  any  other  of 
similar  extent,  that  every  branch  of  cultivation 
may  be  prosecuted  equally  and  in  conjunction.— 
Advantages  in  reference  to  navigation  and  com- 
merce :  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  three  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  on  three  sides  washed  by  the 
sea,  and  abounding  in  ports  and  harbours  on  its 
indented  coast. 
DimioM.       Division  into  northern  Greece  from  the  north 
boundary  to  the  chain  of  CEta  and  Pindus,  be- 
tween the  Ambracian  gulf  west,  and  the  Maliac 
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east.     Central  Greece,  or  Hellas,  down  to  the  Greece, 
isthmus  of  Corinth :  and  the  southern  peninsula, 
or  Peloponnesus. 

Northern   Greece    comprises    two    countries ;  NonTUKEK 
Thessaly  east,  Epirus  west.  ^""''" 

L  Thessaly,  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  Thej»aiy, 
fruitful  of  the  Grecian  countries.  Length  from 
north  to  south  60  g.  miles ;  breadth  from  west  to 
east  64  g.  miles.  Rivers  ;  the  Peneus,  Apidanus, 
and  several  smaller  streams.  Mountains:  Olym- 
pus, residence  of  the  gods  of  fable,  and  Ossa  in 
the  north;  the  chain  of  (Eta,  Othrys,  and  Pindus 
k  the  south.      Division  into  five  provinces:    1. 

ttiaeotis;  cities,  Gomphi,  Azorus:  2,  Pelasgio- 
;  cities:  Larissa,  Gonni,  the  vale  of  Temper 
Thessaliotis;  cities:  Pharsalus,  etc.  4.  Phthio- 
^;  cities:  Pherae,  etc.  5.  The  foreland  of  Mag- 
^Bia,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name.  Other 
territories^  such  as  Perrhaebia,  etc,  for  instance, 
rived  their  names  from  the  non- Greek  races 
bo  inhabited  them. 

^2.  Epirus,     Next  to  Thessaly,  the  largest,  al-Epimi 

though  one  of  the   least  cultivated   countries  of 

Greece:  48^60  g.  miles  long,  and  the  same  in 

breadth.     Divisions:  Molossis;  city,  Ambracia ; 

Jbesprotia;  city,  Buthrotum ;  in  the  interior  Do- 

inei 


I 


1 


I  Central  Greece,  or  Hellas,  comprises  nine  coun-  Central 
les. 


1.  Attica,   a  foreland,  extending  towards  the  Atti«. 
south-east,  and  gradually  diminishing.     Length, 
GO  g.  miles ;  greatest  breadth  24  g.  miles.     Ri- 
vers: Ilissus,  Cephissus.    Mountains:  Hymettus, 
Pentelicus,  and  the  headland  of  Sunium.     City: 

I 
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GREECE.  Athens,  with  the  harbours  Piraeus,  Phalereus,  and 
Munychius;  in  the  other  parts  no  towns,  but 
hamlets,  ^>*>  such  as  Marathon,  Eleusis,  De- 
celea,  etc. 

Megaris.  2.  Mcgaris,  closc  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
The  smallest  of  the  Grecian  countries;  16  g. 
miles  long,  and  from  4 — 8  broad.     City,  Megara. 

Bojotia.  3.  Bceotia,  a  mountainous  and  marshy  country, 
52  g.  miles  long,  and  from  28 — 32  broad.  Rivers: 
Asopus,  Ismenus,  and  several  smaller  streams. 
Mountains  :  Helicon,  Cytheron,  etc.  Lake :  Co- 
pais. — Bceotia  was,  of  all  the  Grecian  countries, 
that  which  contained  the  greatest  number  of 
cities,  each  having  its  own  separate  territory. 
Among  these,  the  first  in  importance,  and  fre- 
quently mistress  of  the  rest,  was  Thebes  on  the 
Ismenus.  The  others,  Plataeae,  Tanagra,  Thes- 
piae,  Chaeronea,  Lebadea,  Leuctra,  and  Orcho- 
menus,  are  all  celebrated  in  Grecian  history. 

Piwcu.  4.  Phocis,  smaller  than  Attica;  48  g.  miles  long, 

from  4 — 20  broad.  River:  Cephissus.  Moun- 
tain :  Parnassus.  Cities :  Delphi,  on  Parnassus, 
with  the  celebrated  oracle  of  Apollo.  Crissa, 
with  the  harbour  of  Cirrha,  and  up  the  country 
Elatea.     The  other  cities  are  insignificant. 

Locris  lit  5,  6.  The  two  countries  called  Locris.  The 
eastern  on  the  Euripus,  territory  of  the  Locri 
Opuntii  and  Epicnemidii  is  the  lesser  of  the  two; 
being  but  little  larger  than  Megaris.  City:  Opus; 
pass,  Thermopyte.  The  western  Locris  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  station  of  the  Locri  Ozolae  is 
from  20—24  g.  miles,  long,  and  from  16—20 
broad.  Cities:  Naupactus  on  the  sea,  Ampliissa 
up  the  country. 
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7.  The  small  country  of  Doris,  or  the  Tetra-  Greece. 
polls  Dorica,  oe  the  south  side  of  mount  (Eta,  ^'^"*' 
from   8 — ^12    g.   miles   long,    and    the    same    in 
breadth. 

8.  ^tolia,  somewhat  larger  than  Boeotia ;  from  vEtoUa, 
40—52  g,  miles  long,  and  from  28 — 32  broad; 
but  the  worst  cultivated  country  of  all.     Rivers ; 
Achelous,  which  skirts  Acarnania,  and  the  Eve- 
nus.     Cities:  Calydon,  Thermus. 

9.  Acarnania,  the  westernmost  country  of  Hel-  Acamama. 
las,  32  g.  miles  long,  from  10 — 24  broad.     River: 

^chelous.     Cities :    Argos  Amphilochicum,  and 
Bcratus. 

The  peninsula  of  Peloponnesus  contains  eight  P^topoN- 
countries, 

1.  Arcadia,  a  mountainous  country,  abounding  Arcijia* 
m  pastures,  and  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  pe- 
ninsula;  greatest  length,  48  g.  miles;   greatest 
breadth,  36  g.  miles.    Mountains  :  Cyllene,  Ery- 
tnauthuii,   etc.     Rivers:    Alpheus,   Erymanthus, 
and  several  smaller  streams.     Cities  :  Mantinea, 
Tegea,    Orchomenus,    Heraea,    Psophis;    subse- 
quently Megalopolis,  as  a  common  capitaL 
As.  Laconica,  likewise  mountainous.     Greatest  Uconicju 
Jftgth,  G6  g,  miles;  greatest  breadth,  36  g.  miles. 
B?er:  Eurotas.     Mountains:  Taygetus,  and  the 
pkdlands  Malea  and  Taenarium.    Cities  :  Sparta 
tm  the  Eurotas ;  other  places :  Amyclae,  Sellasia, 
and  others  of  little  importance. 

3.  Messenia,  west  of  Laconica;  a  more  level  McMwiim, 
and  extremely   fertile    country,   subject  to   the 
Spartans  from  B.C.  66iS.     Greatest  length,  28  g, 
miles:  greatest  breadth  36  g*  miles.    City:  Mes- 
fcne.     Frontier  places,  Ithorae  and  Ira:  of  the 

I  2 
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other  places,  PyUis  (Navarino)  and  Methone  are 
the  most  celebrated. 

4.  El  is,  with  the  small  territory  of  Triphylia, 
on  the  west  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Length,  60  g. 
miles:  greatest  breadth,  28  g,  miles.  Rivers: 
AljAeus,  Peneus,  Sellis,  and  several  smaller 
streams.  Cities :  in  the  north,  Elis,  Cyllene,  and 
Pylus.  On  the  Alpheus,  Pisa  and  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Olympia.  In  Triphylia,  a  third 
Pylus. 

5.  Argolis,  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula; 
a  foreland  opposite  to  Attica,  with  which  it  forms 
the  Sinus  Saronicus.  Length,  64  g,  miles: 
breadth,  from  8—28  g.  miles.  Cities:  Argos, 
Mycense,  Epidaurus.  Smaller  but  remarkable 
places;  Nemca,  Cynuria,  Troezen. 

6.  Achaia,  originally  Ionia,  called  likewise 
iEgialus,  comprises  the  north  coast.  Length,  56 
g.  miles:  breadth,  from  12- — 24.  It  contains  12 
cities,  of  which  Dyme,  Patrae,  and  Pellene  arCj 
the  most  important. 

7.  The  little  country  of  Sicyonia,  16  g,  miles 
long,  8  broad,  with  the  cities  of  Sicyon  and  Phlius.J 

8.  The  small  territory  of  Corinth,  of  the  same 
extent  as  the  foregoing,  adjoining  the   isthmiwj 
which  connects  Peloponnesus  with  the  main  laadJ 
City :  Corinth,  originally  Ephyra,  with  the  port 
of  Leehaeum  and  Cenchrciie ;  the  former  on  th« 
Corinthian,  the  latter  on  the  Saronic  gulf. 

The  Greek  islands  may  be  divided  into  three' 
classes;    those   which    lie    immediately   off  the 
coasts,  those  which  are  collected  in  groups,  mi 
those  which  lie  separate  in  the  open  sea. 

I.   Islands  oft' the  coasts.     Otl' the  west  coa^t 


in  the  Ionian  sea:  Corcyra,  opposite  Epirus,  32 
g.  miles  long,  from  8 — 16  broad.    City:  Corcyra. 
A  Corinthian  colony.    Opposite  Acarnania  :  Leu- 
cadia,  with  the  city  and  headland  of  Leucas. — 
Cephalonia  or  Same,  originally  Scheria,  with  the 
cities  of  Same  and  Cephalonia.      In  the  neigh- 
bourhood lies  the  small  island  of  Ithaca.^ — Oppo- 
site Elis:  Zacynthus.     OiF  the  south  coast :  Cy- 
thera,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name.     Off  the 
east  coast,  in  the  Saronic  golf:  iEgina  and  Sala- 
mis.     Opposite  Boeotia,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  strait  named  Euripus,  Eiiboea,  the 
most  extensive  of  all ;  76  g,  miles  long,  from  12 
—16  g<  miles  broad.     Cities :  Oreus,  with  the 
headland   of  Artemisium   on    the   north,  in   the 
centre  Chalcis,  Eretria.     Off  Thessaly,  Scyathus 
and  Halonesus,     Farther  north,  Thasus,  Imbrus, 
Samothrace,  and  Lemnos, 

2.  Clusters  of  islands  in  the  ^gaean  sea:  the 
Cyclades  and  Sporides;  the  former  of  which  com- 
prise the  western,  the  latter  the  eastern  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  The  most  important  among 
them  are,  Andros,  Delos,  Paros,  Naxos,  Melos, 
all  with  cities  of  the  same  names. 

3,  The  more  extensive  separate  islands:  1. 
Crete,  140  g.  miles  long,  from  24^40  broad. 
Mountain:  Ida.    Cities:  Cydonia,  Gortyna,  Cnos- 

i  sus.  2,  Cyprus,  120  g.  miles  long,  from  20—80 
;  hroad.  Cities:  Salamis,  Paphos,  Citium,  and 
[  several  smaller  places*. 

I       t  Fr.  Carl.  Hebm*  KrusEj  GeographicO' Antiquarian  deli-^ 
^tatkm  of  ancient  Greece  and  its  cohtnes^  iv'ith  attention  to  the 

'  CoDcernio^  ihc  priacipal  Hellenic  i^lainb  oH  'li«;  cosisi  of  Asiti  Minor,  *«e 
*W*e,  p.  10. 
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FiBST     new  discoveries.     Illustrated  with  maps  and  plates:  first  part, 

^"*'^"'    1825.     General  Geography:   second  part,  first  division,  1826. 

Second  division,  1827.    Special  Geography  of  Central  Greece. 

The  most  minute  and  caredPul  description  of  Greece,  founded  on 

the  modem  discoveries. 


FIRST  PERIOD. 

The  most  ancient  traditional  history ^  down  to  the  Trojan 
war,  about  B,  C  ISOO. 

Sources :  On  the  formation  and  progress  of  history  among  the 
Greeks.  Preliminary  inquiry  into  the  peculiarities  of  Grecian 
mythology  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  as  comprising  the  moit 
ancient  history  of  the  national  tribes  and  heroes :  a  history  liA 
in  itself,  on  account  of  the  number  of  the  tribes  and  their  leaden; 
but  embellished  and  altered  in  various  ways  by  the  poets,  parti- 
cularly the  great  early  epics,  and  subsequently  by  the  tragedisas. 
— First  advance  of  history  from  tradition,  wrought  by  the  logo- 
graphs,  especially  those  of  the  Ionian  cities,  Hecateus,  Pbere- 
cydes^  etc.  until  at  last  Herodotus,  justly  called  the  father  J 
history,  raises  it  to  so  lofty  a  height.  (Compare  t  The  hiskmcd 
Art  of  the  Greeks  considered  in  its  Rise  and  Progress,  6y  G.  F. 
Crruzer;  1803.)  Nevertheless,  in  Herodotus,  and  even  kter 
writers,  history  continued  to  savour  of  its  origin ;  and  so  fiir  tt 
the  realm  of  tradition  extended,  even  Theopompus  and  Ephons 
felt  no  disinclination  to  borrow  their  materials  from  mythognphi 
or  poets.  It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  in  this  first  period 
the  history  is  merely  traditional. 

Among  the  moderns,  the  English  have  treated  most  snccctf- 
fully  the  subject  of  Grecian  history.     The  principal  works  are: 

John  Gillies,  The  History  ^  Ancient  Greece,  its  cohmes 
and  conquests,  from  the  earliest  accounts  till  the  division  ^tk 
Macedonian  empire  in  the  east,  including  the  history  of  Utert* 
turr,  phihmiphif,  and  the  ^ fine  arts.  London,  1786,  2  vo]s.4tOi 
aiul 

Wii.i^uM  MiTFORi).  The  History  of  Greece.     London,  1784, 
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4  Tols.  4to.  Has  been  translated  hit^  German,  Jena,  1800  sqq. 
by  H.  L*  Eichsfadi*  I\Iitf*ird  is  perhaps  superior  in  the  ahund- 
ance  and  authenticity  of  materials ;  but  he  certainty  is  greatly 
nopassed  by  Gillies  in  genius  and  taste,  and  more  especially  in 
the  proper  conception  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity* 

Db  Pauw,  Recherches  sur  Ics  Grecs,  1781,  2  vols.  8vo,  Re- 
plete with  partial  views  and  hypotheses. 

tHEEREN^  Ideas  on  the  politics,  intercourse^  and  trade  of  ike 
most  eminent  nations  of  antiquity:  3  vok.  1st  part,  4th  edit. 
1826. 

Many  important  inquiries  on  various  portions  of  Grecian  his- 
Uiry  and  antiquities  will  be  found  in  the  great  collection : 
Gronovii  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Grwcarum,  12  vols,  foiio. 
Others  are  contained  in  the  transactions  of  different  learned 
iDdetiet ;  particularly  in 

M^mmres  de  CAcademie  des  Inscripiions  et  des  Belies  Lettres, 
P«riai,  1709  sqq.  49  vols.  4to. 

CCommentariif  (4  vols.)  Commentarii  fwvi,  (8  vols.)  Coinmen- 
k^umtM^  (16  voliu)   and    Cwnmcntationes   recent  tores   Societfiiis 
Scientiarum  Golting.  (5  vols.) 
I.  Although  Greece  was  originally  inhabited  Kariy  inha 
by  several  insignificant  races,  two  principal  tribes  Greece.** 
claim  our  attention,  the  Pelasgi  and  the  IMlems. 
Botli  probably  were  of  Asiatic  origin  ;  but  the 
difference  of  their  language  characterized  them  as 
different  tribes.     The  Pelasgi  were  the  first  that  pELAici. 
extended  their  dominion  in  Greece. 

First  seat  of  the  Pelasgi  in  the  Peloponnesus,  under  Inachus, 

ibout  B-  C.  1800.   According  to  their  own  traditions,  they  make 

Itlieir  first  appearance  in  this  quarter  as  uncultivated  savages; 

Itkey  must,  however,  at  an  early  period  have  made  some  progress 

i  civilization,  since  the  most  ancient  states,  Argos  and  Si- 

I  tyun,  owed  their  origin  to  tliom ;  and  to  them,  perh:ips,  with  great 

Ipobability,  are  attributed  the  remains  of  those  most  ancient  mo- 

Bts  generally  termed  n/e/o/wV.— Spread  of  this  tribe  towards 

tbe  north,  particularly  over  Attica ;  settlement  in  Thessaly  un- 

ier  their  leaders  Ach*eus,  Phtliius,  and    Pelasgus ;  here  they 

Fieinikl  to  apply  to  agriculture,  and  remained  for  150  successive 

mrs  ;  about  I7OO— 1500, 
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First        2.  The  Hellenes, — so  called  subsequently  from 
j7-^^^^^  Hellen,  one  of  their  chieftains, — originally  the 
weaker  of  the  two  tribes,  make  their  first  appear- 
ance in  Phocis,  near  Parnassus,  under  king  Deu- 
calion ;  from  whence  they  are  driven  by  a  flood. 
descend     They  migrate  into  Thessaly,  and  drive  out  the 
XuiB.c. Pelasgi  from  that  territory. — The  Hellenes  now 
a^dbtain  bccomc  soou  the  dominant  race,,  and  spreading 
the^ascend-  ^^^^  Greccc,  cxpcl  the  Pelasgi  from  almost  every 
part:    the  latter  tribe  keep  their  footing  only 
in  Arcadia,  and  in  the  land  of  Dodona ;  some  of 
them  migrate  to  Italy,  others  to  Crete,  and  va- 
rious islands. 
HcUenic         3.  The  Hellenic  tribe  subdivides  itself  into  four 
principal  branches,  the  ^lians,  loniam,  Doriaiu, 
and  Achaans ;  which  continue  afterwards  to  be 
distinguished  and  separated  by  many  peculiarities 
of  speech,  of  customs,  of'  political  government 
These  four  tribes,  although  they  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  comprising  all  the  slender  ramifications 
of  the  nation,  are  derived  by  tradition  from  Deu- 
calion's immediate  posterity ;  to  whose  personal 
history,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  tribes  them- 
selves and  their  migrations  was  attached. 

This  derivation  of  the  tribes  will  be  better  understood  bj  tn 
inspection  of  the  following  genealogical  table  : 

DEUCALION. 

HELLEN. 

I 

A 

DORUS.  XUTHUS.  ^OLUS. 

DORIANS.  , ^ ,  JEOLUSS. 

ACHiEUS.  ION. 

AChAaSS.  lOMAXS. 


II. 
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4.  The  gradual  spread  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  Hellenic  tribe  over  Greece  was  eflFected  by 
several  migrations  bet^veen  B.C.  1500 — ^1300; 
after  which  they  preserved  the  settlements  they 
had  already  obtained  until  the  later  migration  of 
the  Dorians  and  Heraclidee,  about  1100. 
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Principal  data /or  the  history  of  the  separate  tribes  in  this 
period, 

1.  .Solos  follows  his  father  Hellen  into  Phthiotis,  wbich  con- 
tequently  remains  the  seat  of  the  jEolians ;  they  spread  from 
tbence  over  western  Greece,  Acanianisj  i^  toll  a,  Phocis,  Locris, 
Elis  in  the  Peloponeestuj,  and  likewise  over  the  western  islands. 

2.  Dor  us  follows  his  father  into  Estincotis,  the  most  ancient 
letl  of  the  Dorians.  They  are  driven  from  thence  after  the 
dttth  of  Donis  hy  the  Perrhabi ;  spread  over  Macedonia  and 
Crete ;  part  of  the  tribe  returns,  crosses  mount  CEtaj  and  settles 
in  the  Tetrapolis  Dorica,  afterwards  caUed  Doris,  where  they 
remam  until  they  migrate  into  Peloponnesus,  under  the  guidance 
wflhe  Heraclidie;  about  11  (X>^. 

3.  XoTBUSj  expelled  by  his  brothers,  migrates  to  Athena, 
ikmt  he  marries  Creusa,  daughter  of  ErecthenSj  by  whom  he 
kv  ions.  Ion  and  Achaeus.  Ion  and  his  tribe,  driven  out  of 
Athens^  settle  in  that  part  of  Peloponnesus  called  j^lgialus,  a 

which  by  them  is  converted  into  Ionia,  and  in  later  times 
ittekanged  for  Achaia.     The  Acha^aim  preserve  their  footing  in 
Uocmia  and  Argos,  until  the  time  of  the  Dorian  migration. 

t  L.  D.  HuELLMAN,  Early  Grecian  Histortf,  1814-     Rich  in 
^tng;tftal  views  and  conjectures,  beyond  which  the  early  history 
of  imtions  seldom  extends. 

t  D.  C.  Otfrieii  Mueller,  Ilisfon/  of  the  Hellemc  Tribes 
9nd  Cities,  1B20.  vol.  L  containing,  Orchomerius  and  the  Minyce; 
^ftt  2, 3,  containing  the  Dorians,  J  825. 

5.  Besides  these  original  inhabitants,  colonies  Coionie* 
Mthe  same  early  period  came  into  Greece  from  uVeece, 
^iviUzed  countries,   from  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and 


•  See  below,  p.  127. 
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My  si  a.     The  settlements  of  these  strangers  o^ 
curred  probably  between  B.  C.  1600—1400.     fl 

Establisliment  in  Attica  of  the  a>lony  of  Cecrops,  from  Snis  ia 
Egypt,  about  1 550 ;  in  Argos,  of  the  colony  of  Danaus ;  likewjifi 
from  Egypt  about  1500.^ — Tlie  colony  of  Cadmus,  from  Fhcnn* 
cia,  settles  in  Bceotia  about  1550* — The  colony  of  Pelopy 
Mysia,  settles  in  Argos  about  1400. 


Progress  of 
emlizatioQ 
among  the 
lielleaest 


esoH 


Was  the 
II  ell  en  ic 
ctvULzalicia 
of  native  or 
foreigD 
glow  111? 


6,  The  mythology  of  the  Hellenes  proves 
yond  a  doubt,  that  they  were  at  first  savages, 
the  Pelasgi,  since  they  had  to  learn  even  the  use 
of  fire  from  Prumetheus  ;  yet  it  is  equally  clear 
that  they  must,  even  in  the  earliest  period,  parti- 
cularly from  1300 — 1200,  when  they  had  ceased 
to  migrate,  have  made  the  first  important  steps 
towards  the  attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of 
civilization.  About  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war 
they  appear  still  as  barbarians,  but  had  ceased  to 
be  savages. 

7.  The  origin  and  progress  of  this  national  or- 
ganization, and  the  influence  wrought  upon  it  by 
foreign  comers,  are  subjects  difficult  of  discussioa* 
If  we  allow  that  Cecrops  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce marriage  in  Attica,  and  that  the  cultivatioo 
of  the  land  and  of  the  olive  was  discovered  in  thlt 
country,  it  unquestionably  follows,  that  the  Hel- 
lenes were  indebted  to  strangers  for  the  founda* 
tion  of  domestic  civilization.  And  when  we  cott* 
sider  that  the  families  which  subsequently  held 
the  sway  descended  directly  from  the  most  pow- 
erful of  these  new  comers,  their  lasting  influence 
can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  must  be, 
however,  observed,  that  what  the  Greeks  bor- 
rowed from  strangers  they  previously  stamped 
with  their  own  peculiar  character,  so  that  it  be* 
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came  as  it  were  the  original  property  of  the  na- 
tion. The  question,  therefore,  is  deprived  of 
mnch  of  the  importance  which  it  assumes  at  tlie 
first  glance. 

8.  This  was  the  case  with  all  the  branches  of 
intellectual  civilization,  particularly  with  religion. 
That  many  deities  and  religious  rites  were  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  Egypt,  Asia,  and  Thrace, 
and  generally  through  Crete,  hardly  admits  of  a 
doubt;  but  they  did  not  remain  Egyptian,  Asi- 
atic, Thracian»  they  became  Grecian  gods.  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  investigation  of  those  relations 
can  hardly  lead  to  any  important  conclusion.     It 
lis  a  fact,  however,  of  the  highest  importance,  that 
whatever  gods  the  Greeks  adopted,  no  insulated 
1  priesthood  could  constitute   itself  among  them, 
still  less  any  caste  laying  claim  to  the  exclusive 
possession  of  knowledge ;    albeit  several  traces 
make  it  probable  that  many  of  the  most  ancient 
sanctuaries  were  settlements  of  Egyptian,  PhoB- 
aician,  or  Cretan  priests,  who  brought  with  them 
,tiieir  worship.     Although  this  worship  consisted 
pmly  in  external  form,  many  ideas  and  institutions 
Were  attached  to  it,  which  in  this  manner  became 
the  common  property  of  the  nation. 

9.  By  religion,  therefore,  principally  was  the 
mde  mind  in  some  measure  polished.  But  it  was 
fttie  ancient  minstrels,  (^*§*s>)  Orpheus,  Linus,  etc. 
who,  by  the  spread  of  religious  ideas,  succeeded 
so  well  in  putting  a  period  to  revenge  and  the 
Continuance  of  feuds.  It  was  they  who  in  their 
mysteries  brought  the  narrow  circle  of  initiated 
I  Roraewhat  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  mo- 
ral \i(et. 


Hellenic  r«- 
Jigiou  cle- 
rivcfl  from 


foreigners 


No  sacer- 
dotal cajste 
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Sainte-CroiXj  Recherches  xur  les  Mi/st^ra  du  PaganUwt, 
Paris,  1705*  TranslLited  into  German,  with  valuable  obserta^ 
tions,  by  C,  G.  Lenz  ;  Gotha,  I7OO. 

10*  Not  less  powerful  were  the  workings  oi 
ligion  by  means  of  the  oracles,  particularly  those 
of  Dodona  and  Delphi ;  both  of  which  together, 
perhaps,  with  that  of  Olympia,  were  originally  an- 
cient settleraents  of  priests,  such  as  we  have  before 
alluded  to.  The  want  which  men  felt  of  receiv- 
ing counsel  from  these  shrines,  naturally  led  them 
to  regard  the  oracles  as  the  common  property  of 
the  nation,  access  to  which  should  be  open  to 
every  one  r  it  followed  as  an  inevitable  conse* 
quence,  that  the  direction  of  affairs  in  which  all 
were  engaged,  depended  principally  on  those 
oracles. 

A.  VAN  Dalbn,  De  OraatUs  vderum  Ethmcormn  DUi 
tioiics  6.  AmsteL  I7OO.  A  very  valuable  work.  A  comprefcai^ 
sive  dissertation  on  the  subject  isj  however,  still  wanting;  a  per* 
tion  of  it  is  treated  of  in 

t  J,  Grodpek^  De  Oraculorum   veterum,   qum  in   Hi 
lihrit  continentur,  natura  cammeniiUio;  Gotttng.  1786. 

11,  It  happened  with  Greece  as  with  othefj 
countries  ;  the  tender  plant  of  civilization  gre#] 
up  under  the  shelter  of  the  sanctuary.  There  ihi 
festivals  were  celebrated,  and  there  the  people 
assembled ;  and  various  tribes  who  had  hitherta 
been  strangers  to  one  another  met  in  peace, 
conversed  on  their  common  interests,  lien" 
arose  spontaneously  the  first  idea  of  a  law  of  Dt- 
tjons,  and  those  connections  which  led  to  its  de^ 
velopement*  Among  these  connections,  thai  rf 
the  Amphictyons  at  Delphi  was  the  most  import- 
ant,  and  continued  the  longest :  it  is  probabli 
that  it  did  not  assume  its  complete  form  tijl  aj 
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later  period ;  yet  it  appears  in  early  times  to  have 
adopted  the  principle,  that  none  of  the  cities  be- 
longing to  the  league  could  be  legally  destroyed 
by  the  others, 

t  Pa,  WiLH.  TiTTMAKN,  Upon  ike  Amphicii/onic  League; 
1812.  A  dissertation  whicli  gained  tlie  prize  of  tlie  Academy  of 
ScieDces  at  Berlin* 

12.  To  religion  must  likewise  be  added  navi- of  navign 
gation,  and  the  consequent  intercourse  which 
brought  the  nation  in  contact  with  strangers,  and 
prepared  it  to  receive  civilization.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  navigators  continued  long  to  be 
mere  pirates;  but  as  Minos  of  Crete  cleared  the  about  b.c. 
sea  of  freebooters,  the  want  of  another  state  of 
things  must  have  been  felt  long  before. 

13*  In  the  mean  while  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  Ageofchi- 
Ihe  nation  was  gradually  aroused  ;  and  the  blood  ^^^* 
of  its  youth  began  to  flow  in  the  heroic  age. 
An  affection  for  extraordinary  undertakings  was 
excited  :  it  conducted  the  chieftains^  not  only  in- 
dividually, but  also  in  conjunction,  beyond  the 
^limits  of  the  land  of  their  forefathers.  These  un- 
Bfcrtakings  were  not  only  important  in  themselves, 
but  their  advantages  were  increased  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  were  preserved  in  the  songs 
of  their  bards  by  means  of  a  national  poesy,  such 
as  no  other  people  possessed,  and  such  as  con- 
tributed to  the  farther  developement  of  the  na- 
tional genius. 

^L  Expedition  of  tbe  Argonauts  to  Colchis  somewhere  about 
^HLC.  1250;  war  yf  tlie  seven  confederate  princes  against  Thebes 
^BiMnit  1225 ;  the  town^  however,  was  not  taken  until  the  second 
^•tteropt  made  by  the  sons  of  the  chiefs  (Epigoni)  in  1215. 

[       14.  Thus  already  every  thing  was  ripe  for  some 
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FxMT    great  national  undertaking  of  all  the  combined 
^  '  '  ^  Hellenic  races ;  and  that  object  was  attained  in 

Effects  of  ^  .  r,,  r,,!  .  ix 

the  Trojan  the  war  against  Troy.  The  most  important  result 
^^'  of  that  expedition  was  the  kindling  of  one  com- 
mon national  spirit, — a  spirit  which,  in  spite  of  all 
dissensions  and  feuds,  was  never  wholly  extin- 
guished, and  which  necessarily  ensued  from  an 
expedition  made  in  common  on  so  distant  a  field; 
B.C.  iiM  that  lasted  ten  years,  and  was  crowned  with  such 
success.  From  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  on- 
wards the  Hellenes  looked  upon  themselves  al- 
ways as  constituting  one  people. 

Greneral  picture  of  the  political  state  of  Greece  about  the  tme 
of  the  Trojan  war. — Division  into  several  small  states^  the  mot 
powerful  of  which  were  Argos  and  Mycenae. — In  all  thoae  statct 
hereditary  chieftains  or  princes  from  a  certain  ^mtfy  (kingly 
paa-iW^,)  who  combined  the  offices  of  leader  in  war  and  jadge  in 
peace  ;  whose  authority  was  more  or  less  extended  in  proportija 
to  the  qualities  they  possessed^  and  particularly  to  their  tbIov 
in  battle. — Manner  of  life  among  the  people :  a  nation  dwelliif 
in  cities^  but  at  the  same  time  cultivating  the  land  and  tending 
the  cattle,  applying  also  to  war,  and  already  somewhat  advanced 
in  the  art  of  navigation. 

A.  W.  ScHLEGEL,  De  Geographia  Homeri  Commeniatio.  Han* 
nov.  1788.  A  review  of  the  political  geography  of  Greece  at  this 
period. — On  the  topography  of  Troy : 

Lechevalier,  Description  de  la  Plaine  de  Troie.  Translated 
and  accompanied  with  notes  by  Heyne,  Leipzig,  1794.  Com- 
pare Clarke,  Travels,  vol.  i.  c.  4 — 6,  who  has  thrown  doubts 
on  the  system  of  Lechevalier,  which  has,  however^  been  again 
confirmed  by  Leake,  Travels  in  Asia  Minor. 


SECOND  PERIOD 


the   Trojan  war  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ptrrsiun 
war,  B.  a  1300—1500, 

On  no  portion  of  the  Greciae  liistory  h  our  in- 
;  fio  scanty  as  upon  this  long  period;,  in  which  we  can  be 
*  said  to  have  more  than  a  general  knowledge  of  many  of  > 
lit  importanl  events.  As  in  the  foregoing  period^  its  com- 
Bient  is  but  a  traditional  and  poetical  history '»  it  was  not 
irards  the  end  that  the  use  of  writing  became  common 
(  the  Greeks ;  add  to  which  that  the  period  itself  w^as  not 
I  great  national  iindertakingSj  such  as  might  afford  appro- 
iftiaterials  for  the  poet  or  historian.  Besides  the  scattered 
ation  which  may  be  gathered  from  Herodotus,  Plutarch, 
^  and  above  all  from  the  introduction  to  Thucydides's 
I^Pauaaniaa  must  not  be  forgotten^  %vhoj  in  his  description 
ffceej  baa  preserved  an  abundance  of  most  valuable  docu- 
felating  to  the  individual  histories  of  the  smaU  states. 
boks  of  Diodonis  belonging  to  this  period  are  lost, 
ft*  WiLHELtf  TiTTMANN,  DdincatloH  of  the  Grecian 
f  of  Governmenif  1822.  An  industrious  collection  of  all  the 
f^ion  we  possess  respecting  this  subject. 
J.  WACHSiiUTBj  HeUenic  Atdiqniiks  in  a  political  point  of 
fist  %'ol.     The  time  before  tlie  Persian  war. 


L  Huiory  of  the  Hellenic  states  within  Greece* 

The  Trojan  war  was  followed  by  a  very  RETimwo* 
Dy  period,  in  consequence  of  the  many  dis-  ',"^0!^^"*' 
rs  in  the  ruling  families,  more  especially  in^^^^^-*^'- 
of  Pclops,  But  more  violent  commotions 
'  arose,  caused  by  the  attempts  of  the  rude 
s  of  the  north,  particularly  of  the  Dorians 
lined  with  the  iEtolians,  who,  under  the 
|nce  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  exiles 
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Second   from  Afgos,  strovc  to  obtain  possession  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    Those  commotions  shook  Greece  dur- 
ing a  whole  century,  and  as  the  seats  of  most  of 
the  Hellenic  tribes  were  then  changed,  the  con- 
sequences were  lasting  and  important. 

First  unsuccessful  attempt  under  Hyllus^  son  of  Hercules, 
about  1180. — Repeated  attempts^  until  at  last  the  claims  of  the 
Heradidas  are  made  good  by  the  grandsons  of  Hyllus^  Telephiu 
and  Cresphontes^  together  with  Eurysthenes  and  Procles^  sons  d 
their  brother  Aristodemus^  1100. 

Coiwe-  2.  Consequences  resulting  to  the  Peloponnesus 

auences  of    -  .  .  .  _,.  .        .  ^     * 

lat  great   from  this  migration.     The  territories  of  Argos, 

revoution.  gp^^j-^-g^^  Mcsscne,  and  Corinth,  wrested  from  the 
Achaeans  who  had  hitherto  inhabited  them,  be- 
come Dorians ;  Elis  falls  to  the  share  of  the  Mto- 
Hans,  who  had  accompanied  the  Dorians.    The 
Achseans  expelled,  in  their  turn  expel  the  lonians 
and  settle  in  the  country  since  called  Achaia;  the 
fugitive  lonians  are  received  by  their  ancient 
kinsmen  the  Athenians.     But  among  the  conse- 
quences of  this  migration  of  the  Hellenic  races 
must  be  reckoned  likewise  the  foundation  of  the 
Colonies     Greek  settlements  in  Asia  Minor ;  an  occurrence 
•cntto  sit.^^  jj^^  highest  importance  in  the  ulterior  deve- 
lopement  of  the   nation :    the  colonization  was 
commenced  by  the  ^olian  Hellenes,  whose  ex- 
ample was  soon  after  followed  by  the  lonians, 
and  even  by  the  Dorians. 

For  the  hiKtory  of  these  colonies^  see  the  following  aectico. 

Monarchies     3.  The  cffect  of  thcsc  migrations  and  these 

byrepub-    wars,  in  which  the  ruder  tribes  oppressed  th^ 

'*"'         more  civilized,  must  inevitably  have  been,  not 

only  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  civilization,  bat 

even  to  annihilate  it  for  the  most  part:  yet  in  this 
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universal  stir  the  foundation  was  laid  of  that  con- 
stitution of  things  which  afterwards  existed   in 
Greece,   The  tribes  newly  come,  as  well  as  those 
which  had  been  expelled,  remained  at  first  under 
the  rule  of  their  hereditary  princes ;  with  some 
that  form   of  government  lasted  a  longer,  with 
others  a  shorter  time.    In  the  two  centuries,  how- 
ever»  subsequent  to  the  migrations,  B.  C.  1100 — 
900,  republican  constitutions  took  the  place  of  he- 
reditary royalty  in  all  the  Grecian  countries,  the 
distant  Epirus  excepted.     Those  republics,  amid 
various  revolutions,  continued  to  exist,  and  the 
love  of  political  freedom  deeply  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  now  constituted  the  principal 
feature  in  the  national  character, 

4.  The  sequel  proves  that  the  principal  cause 
of  this  change  so  important  for  Greece ;  this 
change,  by  which  her  future  internal  policy  was 
for  ever  determined,  originated  in  the  progress 
made  by  the  newly  come  tribes  towards  civic  life, 
and  consequently  at  the  same  time  towards  na- 
tional  civility.  In  this  newly  constituted  order 
of  things,  each  city  of  those  days  framed  its  own 
constitution  ;  and  hence  arose  as  many  free  states 
as  there  were  cities  with  their  respective  districts. 

The  notion  that  Greece  contained  as  many  states  as  countries 
il  completely  false,  altliough  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  the  mode 
i#  fxpression  in  most  writings  upon  Greek  history  seems  to  au- 
ttiorise  the  aflsertion.  True  it  h  that  some  of  those  countries, 
mdk  M  Attica^  Megaris,  L  aeon  la,  may  be  regarded  each  as  one 
ttate^  because  each  constituted  the  territory  of  one  city.  The 
•llifriy  however,  such  m  Arcadia^  Btpotia,  etc.  did  not  form  each 
iot  state,  but  comprised  tin  many  separate  states  as  there  were 
Iree  and  independent  cities  with  their  respective  districts.  Stilly 
Wrever,  it  must  be  observed,  a  that  the  natural  ties  of  liindred 
tttlmted;  Arcadians^  Bcpotiansj  etc.  spoke  of  one  another  as 
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of  countrymen,     b  Voluntary  oonnectionB  were  framed  between 
.  diifereiit  cities,  and  sometimes  all  the  cities  of  a  country,  a«,  far 
instance,  in  Acliaia :  m  that  all  formed  a  confederation  ;  aHmt* 
each  individual  city  still  preserved  its  nwn  system  of  laws  and 
government.     Again,  cin  consequence  of  the  greater  power  of 
some  one  city^  that  city  would  assume  a  sort  of  dominion  over 
the  other ;    as^  for  instance,  that  of  Thebes  over  the  Boeotum 
cities:  that  dominionj  however,  was  always  tottering>  and  de- 
]>ended  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  times,     d  It  must  likewiie 
be  observed,  that  the  constitution  of  each  separate  city  underweitt 
many  changes,  wrought  generally  by  overweening  dtixenAt  (ty- 
rants,) who  not  only  poese^ed  themselves  of  the  supreme  power, 
but  also  contrived  frequently  to  make  it  for  some  time  an  heir- 
loom in  their  fiimilies.     Every  one  ivill  easily  discern  that  the 
above  are  the  fundamental  ideas  for  the  Grecian  history,  whicfc 
cannot  be  too  clearly  conceived,  or  too  correctly  defined ;  lance  it 
is  self-evident  what  a  wide  field  was  by  such  a  constitutioii  rf 
things  thrown  open  to  practical  politics.     The  more  improbable 
was  the  attainment  of  fixed  constitutionE  in  the  separate  cititsii 
the  more  frequent  must  have  been  the  ]K>litical  attempts ;  (it* 
tempts  facilitated  by  the  narrow  extent  of  the  state;)  and  the 
more  frequently  those  attempts  failed,  the  more  extensiTe  in  tliii 
intellectual  people  became  the  mass  of  political  ideas;  the  resultl 
of  whicli  in  later  times  were  the  legislative  codes  of  a  Solon  and 
of  others. 


Uiiwflfihc     5.  Although  Greece  was  thus  parcelled 
d^a  sutei  nuiiiber  of  small  states,  united  by  no  commoo  ] 
litical  bond,  yet  there  existed  a  certain  unity 
the  Hellenic  race,  a  certain  national  spirit : 
were  produced  in  part  by  national  festivals 
games,  occurring  at  stated  periods,  among  wt 
those  in  honour  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  were 
chief,  at  which   the  nation   appeared   in  all  ill 
splendour;  and  at  which  all  Hellenes,  but  noo 
others,  were  admitted  to  participate.     They 
likewise  produced  in  part  by  the  extension  of  I 
Amphietyonic  council:  why  this  last  institulic 
was  not  followed  by  all  the  consequences  wbic 
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might  have  been  expected  from  its  formation,  is    Secohd 
accounted    for    by  what  naturally   happens    Jn  .Zii!2£i 
every  great  confederation  so  soon  as  some  of  the 
coniponent  states  become  too  powerful. 

The  Amphictyonic  council  was  certainly  not  a  states-general, 
in  wliich  all  national  aiFaiFs  were  debated.  Its  immediate  office 
wm  to  attend  to  the  temples  and  the  oracles  of  Delphi*  But 
then  it  must  be  observed,  1st,  that  from  this  council  originated 
the  Grecian  ideas  of  the  right  of  nations ;  over  the  preservation 
of  which  the  Amphictyons  watched.  2.  In  consequence  of  its 
KmI  influeuoe  on  the  oracle,  this  council,  in  certain  cases, 
m  enabled  to  take  a  share  in  the  aiFairs  of  the  different  states, 
&  This  Amphictyona  always  constituted  a  national  institution, 
wnce  none  but  Hellenes  were  admitted. 

St.  Croix,  Des  dnckns  gouvermmens  Jederaiijs,  et  de  la  U- 
pdation  de  CrHe,  Paris,  179^-  One  of  the  most  invalnable  in- 
oriei,  not  otily  into  the  institutions  of  tlie  Amphit'tyons,  but  alao 
iMo  etber  subjects  of  Grecian  antiquity  connected  therewith. 

6.  Of  the  different  states  of  Greece,  Sparta  Sparta  and 
ind  Athens,  even  at  this  period,  became  promi-  * 
lent,  not  only  in  consequence  of  their  greater 
power,  but  also  in  consequence  of  their  consti- 
tutions and  legislative  codes :  and  although  it 
cannot  be  said  that  from  this  time  the  history  of 
the  rest  of  Greece  is  linked  with  that  of  those 
two  cities,  yet  they  claim  our  particular  atten- 
tion. 

?•  History  of  Sparta,     The  Achaeans  had  been  RevoiudMii 
gciverned  by  princes  of  the  house  of  Perseus,  and,  l^mj^/nTor 
after  Menelaus's  accession  to  the  throne  by  mar-  ^^^^' 
riage,  by  princes  from  the  house  of  Pelops:  when 
tbey  had  been  expelled  by  the  Dorians,  Laconica 
fell  by  lot  to  the  sons  of  Arlstodemus,  Procles  noo. 
and    Eurysthenes,   between   whose   famihes   the 
royal  power  was  divided,  so  that  two  kings  con- 
stantly reigned  in  common,  one  from  each  family. 
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i  Fiinnlies  of  the  Proclida}  and  .'Egida* ;  the  latter  so  called 

from  Agis  the  son  and  successor  of  EurystLene*. 

fj.  C.  F.  Manso,  Sparla,  an  essatf  towards  an  ejrplanaihn  of 
ike  hhtortf  and  (xm  sit  tut  tun  of  that  state,  Leipzig,  1800  sqq.  3  vol*. 
The  main  work  upm  this  state;  abounding  likewise  in  inquiriei 
into  various  connected  points  of  Grecian  lustory. 

Chaoius,  De  Re  public  a  Lacedwmontorttmt  1642. 

Meitr8IU8,  De  regno  Laconico;  and  Miscellanea 
Both  industrious  compiktiona* 

8*  The  Doriaas  now  gradually  conquered  the 
many  cities  of  the  country,  and  there  established 
themselves;  they  became,  if  not  the  only,  at  le: 
the  ruling  inhabitants,  inasmuch  as  the  Achse 
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that  remained  were  made  slaves  of.      No  long 
time,  however,  elapsed  ere  the  city  of  Sparta  as 
sumed    to   herself  the  supremacy  of  the  whole 
country,  and  ever  preserved  it ;  the  other  towns, 
which  were  formerly  considerable,  becoming  un 
fortified,  defenceless^  and  insignificant  places. 

Relation  between  the  Spartan  citizens  of  the  capital  &«  a 
ing  body,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  irc^ A>j«c$i,  inhabitants  of 
country,  as  subjects  who  paid  tribute  and  military  serirjoe.  Etca 
in  the  time  of  Agisj  the  successor  of  Eurysthenes,  this  sabjecttcn 
was  effected  by  force ;  the  inhabitants  of  Helos  were,  as  a  jmn* 
ijshment  for  their  opposition,  converted  into  slaves ;  while  thi 
others,  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  [mlitical  freedom,  preserved  tlicff 
personal  liberty*  however  confined  it  might  be. 

9,  The  history  of  the  two  following  ceDturies* 
to  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  exhibits  nothing  but  the 
repeated  wars  of  the  Spartans  with  their  neij 
hours  the  Argians ;  their  domestic  broils,  whi< 
proceeded  from  the  too  nuequal  division  of  pi 
perty,  from  the  feuds,  and  the  diminished  power 
of  the  kings,  and  which  lasted  until  LycurgU8,tl 
uncle  and  guardian  of  the  minor  king,  Charilai 
about  the  year  880,  gave  to  Sparta  that  co; 
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tion  to  which  she  was  principally  iodebted  for  her 
subsequent  splendour. 

Ejtplanaiion  of  the  chief  heads  6f  the  Spartan  consiktition. 
Some  preliminary  observations  are  neoessar}%     a  As  the  legisla- 
tkkn  of  LycuTgus  occurred  at  so  early  a  period^  and  as  Lis  laws  were 
not  written^  but  implied  in  apophthegtus,  Qirpat,)  which  w^ere 
confirmed  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  many  things  of  a  later  origin 
hgTe  been  attributed  to  Lycurgus.     //  Much  of  that  which  is 
rightly  attributed  to  him  was  not  originalj  but  deduced  from  an- 
cient Dorian  institutions,  which  being  nearly  upon  the  decline, 
were  now  reestablished  by  force  of  law.     Hence  it  follows,  the 
legkktion  of  Lycurgns  must  naturally  have  had  many  points  of 
reseroblaiice  with  that  of  the  Cretans,  likewise  of  Dorian  origin, 
ikboiigh  much,  as  we  are  told^  was  directly  borrowed  from  them. 
cThe  principal  object  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  was  to  ensure  the 
|€an»tence  of  Sparta  by  creating  and  supporting  a  vigorous  and 
'' ttiioorrupted  race  of  men.    Hence  those  laws  had  a  more  peculiar 
fderence  to  pri%^ate  life  and  physical  education^  than  to  the  con- 
rtitution  of  the  state  in  whidi  the  legislator  appears  to  have  in-t 
tiodaced  but  few  alterations. 

In  reference  to  the  constitution:  1,  Tlie  relation  which  had 
hitherto  existed  between  the  Spartans  as  a  dominant  people,  and 
the  Laceda?nionians  os  subjects  was  preserved.  2.  The  two 
lEmgs,  from  the  two  ruling  families,  were  likewise  preserved,  as 
Ittders  in  war  and  first  magistrates  in  peace.  On  the  other  hand, 
31  to  Lycurgus  is  attributed  the  institution  of  a  senate,  (7*^ <ii/Via,) 
nmisting  of  twenty-eight  members,  none  of  whom  could  be  less 
im  60  years  old,  who  ivere  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  for  life, 
nd  were  to  constitute  the  king  s  council  in  public  affairs.  4* 
Wketber  the  college  of  the  5  Epliori  annually  chosen,  w^as  ori- 
poally  insftituted  by  Lycurgus,  or  at  some  later  period,  is  a  ques- 
till  tnpoft&ible  to  decide,  but  of  little  importance,  since  the  great 
fwer  of  this  college,  to  which  every  thing  was  finally  referred 
Vthe  highest  tribunal  of  the  state,  was  certainly  assumed  sub- 
MqueDtly  to  Lycurgus.  5.  Besides  the  above,  there  were  like^ 
wks  the  popular  assemblies,  convened  according  to  the  division 
into  fifXa^  and  u^a^,  at  which  none  hut  Spartans  could  assist : 
tfceir  privileges  extended  no  farther  than  to  approve  or  reject  the 
IbCttiures  proposed  to  them  by  the  kings  and  the  senate. 

In  the  law^s  relative  to  private  life  Lycurgus  proceeded  upon 
tk  principle  of  making  the  Spartans  a  society  of  citizens,  as  far 
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as  pos&ible  on  a  level  m  to  their  property  and  mode  ol  lile,  and 
.  each  of  whom  should  he  deeply  impressed  mth  the  convictioa 
that  he  was  the  property  of  his  country,  which  claimed  a  blind 
obedience  at  his  hands.    Hence  J .  The  new  division  of  the  land^, 
90(K>  portions  to  the  Spartans,  and  30,()00  to  the  Lacedsmoniflns; 
permission  being  given  to  dispose  of  those  portions  by  entail  or 
gift  J  but  not  by  sale*     2*  The  removal  as  far  as  possible  of  every 
species  of  luxury,  particularly  by  means  of  the  daily  joint  mesaes 
{trvtra-ina)  of  all  the  citizens,  according  to  their  divisions,  in  whidi 
the  commons  were  settled  by  law-    3.  The  complete  organimtica 
of  domestic  society  in  relation  iKJth  to  husband  and  wife,  parenti 
and  children,  which  was  so  framed  as  to  further,  even  at  tibe  cwit 
of  morality,  the  grand  political  object,  the  production  of  rigatan 
and  sound  citizens  of  both  sexes.     4.  Hence,  finally,  the  eoodi* 
tion  of  the  slaves,  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  he- 
lots, who,  although  they  may  be  regarded  nearly  as  serh 
like^^ise  the  property  of  the  state,  which  had  the  right  of 
them  in  ivar. — Easy,  however,  as  it  is  to  enumerate  thus 
rally  the  principal  heads  of  the  Spartan  constitution,  the  waal  of 
sufficient  documents  renders  it  diflUcuh  and  oftentimes  impawltlt 
to  answer  a  crowd  of  questions,  which  may  be  easily  put  by  thom 
who  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  subject.     Still  more  reirarlc- 
able  even  than  the  constitution  itself,  no  doubt,  is  the  long  time 
of  its  duration,  nearly  400  years,  without  any  obfperrable  cinngi; 
the  more  remarkable,  I  say,  inasmuch  as  the  Spartana  at  llin 
period  soon  began  to  become  ainquerors.     Indeed  it  ocmld  w> 
longer  be  expected  that  any  durable  peace  should  eiuat  in  Greece 
now  that  the  centre  of  the  country  was  occupied  hy  a  nilJttff 
commonwealth,  whose  citizens  must  have  been,  by  the  retlki^ 
nesa  common  to  man,  impelled  to  war,  since  all  the  occiipatidBA 
of  household  life  and  of  agriculture  were  left  to  the  c$t§  if 
slaves. 

Besides  the  works  mentionet!  above*  p.  119, 

Heynk,  De  Spartanorum  rcptihltca  Judictum  ;  niicrtid  !■ 
Commentate  Sac,  Ootting>  vol.  ix.  Intended  to  correct  the  jaf- 
lial  opinions  of'Dfi  Pauw* 
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10*    Soon   after  the   time   of  Lycurgus  com- 
PeJoponne-  mcnced  the  war  of  the  Spartans  with  their  neigh* 
hours,  the  Argians,  the  Arcadians,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  Mcssenians.     The  war$  with 


Est  appear  to  have  originated  in  an  old  grudge  on 
e  part  of  the  Dorian  tribe,  proceeding  from  the 
lequal  division  of  lands  at  the  occupation  of  Pe- 
loponnesus :  it  is  evident,  nevertheless,  that  the 
■|uarrel  between  the  tv^ro  nations  was  mainly  fos- 
^fcred  by  the  ambition  of  the  Spartan  kings,  who 
"Wrought  upon  a  superstitious  multitude  by  ora- 
jCular  responses  and  interpret  ations< 

^H  Uaimportant  wars  with  Tegea  and  Argos ;  Euid  controversies 
Kith  Messene,  7B3— 745. 

^"  First  Messenian  war,  742 — 722,  terminated  by  the  capture  of 
I  tb«  frontier  place  1  thorn  e,  after  the  voluntary  death  of  the  Mes- 
kmg  Aristodemiis* — The  Messenians  become  tributary  to 
the  Spartans,  and  are  obliged  to  give  up  one  half  of  the  revenues 
F their  lands. — Occurrences  during  this  war:  1.  Institution,  ac^ 
to  some  authorities,  of  the  college  of  Ephori  as  ^i ce- 
nts of  the  kings  in  their  absence,  and  arbitrators  in  the 
Ituurels  which  might  arise  between  the  kings  and  the  senate. 
%  The  powe-T  of  the  people  so  far  limited^  that  the  popular  as- 
t^mblies  shall  make  no  iilterations  in  the  resolutions  of  the  senate 
ind  the  kings  proposed  to  them,  but  confine  themselves  merely 
to  a  TOte  of  approval  or  rejection.  3-  Insurrection  of  the  Par- 
dumii  and  Helots  becomes  the  motive  for  sending  out  colon  tea ; 
tmeaiure  to  which  Sparta  had  more  than  once  recourse  for  the 
adatenance  of  domestic  tranquillity. 

Second  Messenian  war^  682 — 668,  waged  by  the  MesseniauB 

finder  the  command  of  their  hero  Aristomenes,  by  the  Spartans 

that  of  TyrUcus,  who  fanned  the  flame  of  war  until  the 

was  terminated  by  the  capture  of  the  strong  town  Ira* 

Mesaeidan  territory  is  divided  ainong  the  conquerors,  and 

conquered  inhabitants  become  like  <he  helots,  agricultural 


Secowo 


Although  the  territory  of  the  Spartans  was  sparifiiakea 


the  lea^l 


[greatly  increased  by  these  Messenian  wars,  theamoigiiie 
[liatiun  seems  to  have  been  a  long  time  before  it^*^°"^" 
>vered  from  the  struggle,  and  to  have  raised 
elf  by  slow  steps  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
)orian  states,  extending  its  boundaries  at  the  ex- 
ense  of  the  Argians  and  Arcadians, 
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SucoNP         Wars  with  Tegea  ft^r  the  most  part  unsuccessful:  and  with 
PiinuD^  Argos,  for  the  possession  of  Thyrea  and  the  island  of  Cythera ; 

by  the  accession  of  whicli  the  Spartan  territory  received  aa  im- 

portimt  augmentution^  about  550. 

Fimmter-      12,  Thesc  wars  within  Peloponnesus  were  ncS 
spariaifi     01  such  E  HatUFe  as  to  give  rise  to  any  remarkable 
ourt'^r^   changes  in  the  Spartan  constitution,  and  for  ^ 
mnsuia.     j^^^^  ^^^^^  ^]^^  iiatioii  refused  to  take  any  share  i™ 
foreign  affairs*     But  as  soon  as  king  Cleomenes, 
who  at  last  procured  the  deposition  of  his  col- 
league, Deniaratus,  had  meddled  with  the  Athe- 
nian concerns,  the  seeds  of  strife  were  scattered 
between  those  two  republics.     The  Persian  war 
next  ensued,  in  which  Sparta  was  obliged  to  bear 
part,  although  Cleomenes  had  refused  to  partici- 
pate    in    the    insurrection   of  Aristagoras:    that 
struggle,  together  with  the  idea  of  supremacy  in 
Greece  which   now   took  its  rise,  introduced  ^^ 
multitude  of  circumstances  hitherto  unknown,     V 
The  history  of  Athens  during  this  period 
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is  rendered   important,  rather  by  the   domestic] 
changes,  which  gradually  tended  to  convert  the 
state  into  a  republic,  than  by  external  aggrandize- 
ment.    The  situation  and  peculiarities  of  AtticOtl 
by  which  it  was  less  exposed  than  other  parts  of] 
Greece  to  the  attacks  and  forays  of  wanderin|| 
hordes,  here  facilitated  the  gradual  and  tranquil 
growth  of  national  prosperity;  the  traces  of  whicli 
are  incontestable^  however  difficult  it  may  be  foe 
the  critic  to  place  every  thing  in  such  a  perspi' 
cuous  light  as  the  historian  might  wish. 

The  history  of  Atlions,  of  course,  constitutes  a  main  psrt  rf 
the  works  mentioned  al»ove,  p.  1 19.    Besides  which : 

W.  YouNO,  The  history  of  A  them  pditiea%  and  phitoapki' 
call  If  conMldertd.  London,  1796.  4to.  Rather  arguaeatitioa 
ih&a  histoT)*. 
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CoBSiNi^  Fasti  Aitici. 
t^ireful  chronological  essay. 

'^T  1  •  Period  of  Icingly  government  down  to  1060.     The  liistory 
rf  Athens  as  a  state  begins  properly  with  Tlieseus,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  j^geua,  about  B.  C,  1300.    Although  certain  in- 
stitiitioii8|  such  as  that  of  the  arec^pagus,  the  division  of  the  people 
1019 nobleSj  (c^irtxTp/^at,)  hu^bandmeUj  (yc^pyoi,)  and  mechanics: 
(^iyif^fyor)   a  division  wliich  recals  to  our  memory  the  Egyptian 
bstittitioiiSj  are  perhaps  of  an  earlier  date^  and  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  colony  of  Cecrops.   Theseus  wvun,  however,  in  some  mea- 
Bure  the  founder  of  the  statej  since,  instead  of  the  four  di«tncts, 
,)  hitherto  inde]K^ndent   of  one   another,   he   constituted 
llie  dly  of  Athens  as  the  only  seat  of  government.     Among  his 
Bcoessors  the  attention  of  the  student  is  directed  to  Mnestheus, 
who  fell  before  Troy;  and  the  last  king  Codrus,  who  by  a  vohm-" 
tirj  sacrifice  of  his  life,  rescued  Attica  from  tbe  inroads  of  the 
Dorians,  10G8. 

3.  Period  of  archons  for  life,  taken  from  the  family  of  Codrus, 
13  of  whom  ruled ;  1 060—752,  The  first  was  l^f  edon,  the  last  Ak- 
msoii*  These  archons  succeeded  like  the  kings,  by  inheritance, 
tat  were  accountable  for  their  administration,  {iTcttBwt,*.) — At  the 
Odmmencement  of  this  period  occurs  the  migrations  of  the  lonians 
ftwi  Attica  to  Asia  Minor,  1044.     See  below. 

X  Period  of  the  decennial  archons,  seven  of  whom  succeeded 
between  "52 — 682.  Tliese  likewise  were  taken  from  the  family 
of  Codrus.     The  period  is  devoid  of  remarkable  occurrences. 

1  Period  extending  to  Solon,  682 — 504.  that  of  nine  archons 
jetflj  chosen^  but  so  arranged  that  the  prerogatives  of  tbe  former 
kings  were  divided  among  the  three  first  of  the  nine.  H*ith  re- 
ipect  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  otber  changes  above  mentioned,  we 
know  little  of  the  causes  whicb  produced  them,  or  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  brougbt  about.  Ri.**  of  an  oppressive  aristocracy, 
(like  that  of  the  patricians  at  Home,  immediately  after  the  ex- 
Haion  of  the  kings,)  both  the  archons  and  tbe  members  of  the 
ireefiagos  being  elected  only  from  tbe  noble  families.  First  at- 
tcapt  at  legislation  by  Draco,  622,  wbicb  appears  only  to  bave 
^listed  in  a  criminal  code,  rendered  unavailing  by  its  severity. 
--The  insurrection  of  Cylon,  598 ;  in  consequence  of  tbe  manner 
h  which  it  was  quelled,  turned  out  mast  injurious  to  tbe  aristo- 
nitic  party,  inasmuch  as  the  nobles  drew  upon  lb  em  selves  tlie 
pollution  of  blood,  wbich,  even  after  tbe  purification  of  Epi- 
Qie&ides^  593,  was  long  used  as  a  pretext  for  commotion.     The 
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political  factfoEs  of  the  Pedisei^  of  the  Diacrlij  and  of  the  Pliir* 
haH,  produced  an  anarchy  at  Athens,  during  which  the  iifli|^ 
bouring  Megariatis  took  poasesskm  of  the  ihhnd  of  Salamk;  i 
conquest  which^  however^  was  subsequently  wrested  from  the 

by  Solon. 

14.  From  this  state  of  anarchy  Athens  wi 
rescued  by  Solon ;  a  man  to  whom  not  only 
Athens,  but  the  whole  human  race,  owes  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude.  He  was  chosen  archon,  and  at 
the  same  time  charged  to  give  a  better  constitu- 
tion to  Athens :  in  executing  the  task  which  he 
had  undertaken,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
happiness  of  his  native  country. 

Explanatioti  of  the  chief  heads  of  Solans  Icgulat'um.   It* 
object  was  to  aboliafi  tlie  oppressive  aristocracy,  without  for 
reason   introducing  a  mere   democracy.     1.    Provisional   lann 
abolition   of  the  statutes  of  Draco^  those  against  murdes'  ex* 
cepted :  law  enacted  for  the  relief  of  debtors,  (<r«^axS€/«,  mrm 
tabulie,}  not  so  much  by  cancelling  the  debts  as  by  diminidiing 
the  amount  by  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money  -,  and  likewise  by  en* 
suring  the  personal  freedom  of  the  debtor*    %  Fundamental  hiwi» 
both  in  reference  to  ^e  coiistitutioB  and  in  reference  to  pdftl^ 
life  and  private  rights. — Constitution  of  the  state,     a  Organisa- 
tion of  the  people  by  means  of  divisions :  according  to  property 
into  4  ctah^es  ;  the  Fentacosimedimni,  or  those  who  had  a  yeirlf 
income  of  500  medimni ;  the  equites^  (tinrcr^^)  %vfao  had  400 ;  tW 
Zeugitse,  who  had  300 ;  and  the  Tbetes,  (capita  censi,)  vihom 
yearly  revenue  did  not  amount  to  so  much. — The  ancient  din* 
sions  according  to  head^,  into  wards,  (^JXai^)  of  which  there  were 
4,  and  accord! jBg  to  residence  into  demi,  (hundreds,)  of  which  1 71) 
are  enumerated,  were  preserved,     h  None  but  dtijEens  of  the  3 
first  classes  could  fill  all  the  offices  of  the  state ;  but  all  were  id* 
mitted  to  the  popular  uiisembiiea^  and  had  right  of  vote  in  tb^ 
courts  i>f  judicature*      c  The  9  archons  annually  chi 
acted  as  Bujiremc  magistrates«  although  not  permitted  to 
military  office  at  the  same  time,  remained  at  the  huA 
state;  the  first  bearing  the  name  of  ^T(£yv|SM{»  the  secood  of /hf»* 
hflu  tlie  third  of  iroXc^fx^C'  ^^^  remaining  6,  that  of  Tb«ai0- 
Combincd  with  the  archous  was  d  The  cotancil^ 
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wUfib  consisted  of  a  body  of  4O0  persons  anmiaUy  taken  from 
llie  threi?  first  classes  of  citizens  ;  (10<>  from  each  ward  ;)  these 
were  choaen  by  lot,  bnt  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  rigid  exa- 
mination (icKifAaij-ia)  before  they  entered  npon  office.     The  ar- 
cAoBB  were  obliged  to  consult  the  400  on  every  ciccurrence ;  and 
aotbing  cotild  be  carried  down  to  the  commons  until  it  had  been 
previously  debated  in  this  councih    e  To  the  people,  consisting 
of  the  whole  four  classes,  was  resented  the  riglit  in  its  assem- 
blies {it(KXif}^Cat)  of  confirming  the  laws,  of  electing  the  magis- 
trates, of  debating  all  puUic  aflfairs  referred  to  tltem  by  the 
QOmctl,  as  likewise  the  public  distribution  of  justice,    ^f  The 
^as^  according  to  Solon's  plan,  to  he  the  main  but- 
of  the  constitution  ;  that  tribunal  had  hitherto  been  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy.     It  was  composed  of  the 
archons  who  had  gone  out  of  office,  and  remained  not  only  the 
mpreme  tribiinal  in  capital  cases,  but  likewise  vrm  charged  with 
the  SQperiotendence  of  morals,  with  the  censorship  upon  the 
ooadact  of  the  archons  who  went  out  of  office,  and  had  the  pre- 
itgBlxre  of  amending  and  rescinding  the  measures  that  had  been 
tpproved  of  by  the  commons.     The  power  of  this  court,  which 
tti^t  easily  have   become  equal  to   the  college  of  Ephori  at 
Sparts,  might  at  first  have  been  supposed  too  extensive^  had  not 
experience  shown  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  reduction  of  that 
ftmer  by  Pericles.     This  allay  of  aristocracy  and  democracy  cer- 
tiinly  gives  proof  of  a  deep  insight  into  the  nature  of  republican 
OBitstitutions ;  but  Solon  is  not  less  entitled  to  praise  by  his  en* 
Imvohts  to  place  the  helm  of  government  in  the  hands  only  of 
flte  moit  enlightened  and  prudent  citizens.     It  must  likeviise  be 
•herved^  that  the  code  for  private  life  given  by  Solon  exhibits 
the  genius  of  a  mtm  who  regarded  polity  as  suhordinate  to  murals, 
ftnd  not  like  Lycurgus,  morals  as  subordinate  to  polity. 

Sam.  Petit ca,  De  Legihtts  Atticisf  1635.  foL  The  best  com- 
pilation and  illustration  of  the  fragments  of  the  Attic  law. 

Caa.  BuNSBN^  De  jure  Athememtiuin  herediiario,  ex  Istga 
t9tmique  oratoribus  Grttds  dncto^  Goett.  1812.  The  right  of 
idieritaiice  was  one  of  the  main  parts  of  Solon's  legislation ;  the 
explanation  of  it  leads  deep  into  the  constitution^  so  far  as  con- 
Httted  witli  government  by  clans  or  families. 

An  explanation  of  the  Athenian  constitution  will  be  likewise 
bond  in  the  above-mentioned  works  of  Tittmann,  Kruser^  and 
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15.  As  in  the  reforms  of  other  states,  the  legis- 
lation of  Solon  was  not  followed  by  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  party  spirit.  It  was  consonant  to  the 
natural  order  of  things,  that  the  commons,  now 
free,  should  trj^  a  fall  with  the  aristocrats,  and 
that  after  the  defeat  of  the  aristocrats,  the  leader 
of  the  commons  should  grasp  the  rudder  of  the 
state  without,  therefore,  necessarily  abrogating 
Solon's  constitution.  Modern  history  has  proved 
with  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  frame-work  of  a 
republic  may  easily  subsist  under  the  rule  of  an 
usurper.  And  would  that  all  republics  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  such  a  tyrant  as  was  Pisi 
tratus ! 


si&fl 


First  exaltation  of  Pifvi stratus,  561 ,  prooored  by  bis  obtai: 
a  body  guard ;  flight  of  the  Alcma&unidae  under  ^legacies.  Pi- 
sistratus  expcUed,  560. — Second  exaltation  of  Pisistratus  pn>- 
cured  by  tiis  matrlnionia!  connexion  with  the  family  of  Mcgacles, 
5a6 — 552, — ^His  second  expulsion  by  Megades,  552 — 538. — His 
third  exaltation  ;  obtains  the  power  by  force  of  amis,  and  pre* 
ierves  it  to  the  day  of  his  death.  538-^28.  Flight  of  the  AJc 
naaeonidie  into  Macedonia,  where  the  mnlecontents  collect  oroiind 
theoi.  Pisin^tratus  is  succeeded  by  his  sons  HipparchuA  and 
HippiaS;,  who  rule  conjointly  until  514>  when  the  elder  is  mur« 
dered  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  The  Alcma»onida:  emi- 
grants, having  bribed  the  Delphian  oracle,  bring  over  theSpurlasi 
to  their  interest:  backed  by  a  Persian  army,  they  take 
of  Athens  in  510;  llippias  is  depos^d^  and  afterwards  diet 
to  the  Persians. 


Cfitnm  10 
•titutloo. 


16.  This  return  of  the  Alcmaeonidae  was 
lowed  by  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  SoloD, 
Clisthencs,  the  son  of  Megacles,  with  a  view,  it 
appears,  of  quenching  party  spirit  by  anew  com- 
bination of  the  citizens,  increased  the  number  ol 
wards  to  ten,  and  that  of  the  members  of  the 
council  to  five  hundred.— But  Athens  had  to  pur- 
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chase  the  continuance  of  her  freedom  by  a  strug- 
gle, in  which  Sparta  united  with  the  Boeotians 
and  Chalcidians,  and  aided  by  jlEgina,  sought  to 
reestablish  tyranny  in  Attica  ;  first  in  the  person 
of  Isagoras,  the  rival  of  Clisthenes,   and  after- 
wards in  that  of  the  exiled  Hippias.     But  the 
more  glorious  the  success  of  this  first  struggle  in 
defence  of  freedom  w  as  to  the  republic,  the  more 
mighty  waxed  the  national  spirit.     Impelled  by 
that  spirit,  Athens  suffered  herself  to  be  induced 
to  share  in  the  war  for  freedom,  fought  by  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  under  Aristagoras;  and  the  auda- 
city which  led  to  the  firing  of  Sardis,  drew  upon 
Attica  the  vengeance  of  the  Persians,   without 
rhich,   no    doubt,   neither   Athens    nor  Greece 
'would  ever  have  attained  to  that   pitch   which 
they  ultimately  reached. 

17.  Of  the  history  of  the  other  states  of  Greece 

ire  have  at  best  but  few  data,  and  even  these  in 

f several  are  very  scanty*     Towards  the  end  of  this 

period  Sparta  and  Athens  had,  no  doubt,  exalted 

themselves  above  the  rest,  and  were  recognised, 

one  as  the  first  among  the  Dorian,  the  latter  as 

i  the  first  among  the  Ionian  states ;  yet  had  Sparta 

more  than  once  met  with  rivals  in  Messene,  Ar- 

gos,  and  Tegea:  Athens  had  had  to  contend  with 

I  Megara  and  iEgina.    Sparta  and  Athens  had,  ne- 

hertheless,  not  only  the  best  constitutions,  but 

had  likewise  possessed  a  more  extended  territory 

Ihan  any  other  of  the  great  cities. 
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Principcd  data  for  the  history  qfihe  smaller  states,         . 
L    Wit/tin  i/ie  Peloponnesus,  ^M 

«.  Arcadia.  The  Arcadian  traditions  entiRicrate  a  line  vi 
kings  or  heretlitarj^  princes,  said  to  have  ruled  over  the  whole  of 
Arcadia;  the  line  commences  mth  Arcai>  and  his  san  Lycaon, 
whose  successors  kept  possession  of  the  power,  and  shared  nuina 
or  les."!  in  the  ancient  feuds^  of  the  Hellenic  princes.  At  the  ooii* 
quest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  Arcadia  was  the  only 
land  that  did  not  suffer  by  the  irruption:  an  advantage  ibr  wkkb 
it  was  probably  ipdebted  more  to  its  mountains,  than  to  the  sldU  • 
of  Cypselus  its  kiii|^  in  those  days.  The  successors  of  that  prince 
took  a  part  in  the  wars  between  the  Measenians  and  Spaita]|% 
siding  with  the  former :  but  in  the  second  Messenian  war,  tie  j 
last  Arcadian  king,  Aristocrates  II.  having  betrayed  hit  alfiei, 
was  in  consequence  stoned  to  death  by  liis  subjects,  and  Ubr 
kingship  was  abolished  in  Arcadiaj  6(5ti.  Arcadia  now  enimb 
into  as  many  small  states  as  it  contained  cities  witli  tlieir  i 
rate  districts;  among  these  Tegea  and  Man  tinea  are  tlie  cK 
and  probably  held  the  otfjers  in  a  certain  state  of  control, ' 
out,  however,  depriving  them  wholly  of  their  independence. 
might  be  expected  to  be  the  case  in  n  pastoral  nation^  the  < 
tution  must  have  been  democratical.  In  IMantinea  there  i 
wardens  of  the  people,  (^rifjuovpyctj)  and  a  senate,  (^vXij.) 
wars  of  the  sepurate  cities  are  frequently  mentionedj  but  \ 
nerai  oonfederation  united  tliem. 

t  See  A.  VON  BnBiTKNHAt;cH,  Ifixior^  of  Arcmdia,  1] 
fc.  Arg«i.  Even  previously  to  the  Dorian  migration j " 
try  of  Argolis  was  parcelled  into  several  small  kingdoms,  Sttd  i 
those  of  Argns,  Mycenas,  and  Tiryns.    In  Argos,  next  to  Sic 
the  oldest  state  of  Greece,  ruled  the  forefathers  of  Perseus^  i 
exchanged  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors  for  Tiryufi:  here  hit  i 
eessors  continued  to  reign  till  the  time  of  Hercules,  whosfi 
expelled  by  Eurystheus,  sought  an  a^^yluin  among  the  DorioiiSi-' 
In  Mycena?,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Perseus,  the  throne  ** 
occupied  by  the  family  of  Pelops :  at  the  period  of  the 
war,  this  little  state,  to  which  then  belonged  Corinth  and  3 
was  the  most  mighty  in  Greece^  and  governed  by  AgiUDtSOUB$> 
The  migration  into  this  coutitry  by   Pelops  from  Asia  Min^i, 
must  have  been  attended  \nih  important  consequences,  sinot  I 
has  given  the  name  to  the  whole  [peninsula:  the  object  of  Fe 
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aft  we  may  infer  from  tbe  riches  he  brought  with  him^  was  pro- 

l»Uy  to  establish  a  trading  settlement. — At  the  Dorian  conquest 

Argm  fell  to  the  share  of  Temenus,  the  Achteans  were  expelled^ 

and  the  otmnirj  was  peopled  by  Dorians*     So  early  as  the  reign 

of  Ciausy  son  of  Temenus^  the  royal  power  was  so  straitened, 

that  the  successors  of  that  prince  hai'dly  preserved  anght  but  the 

name  of  kings :  about  984  the  kingship  was  wholly  abrogated> 

and  its  place  was  supplied  by  a  republican  constitution  -  concern- 

wg  the  dcunestic  organization  of  which  we  know  nothing  more 

tbui  that  at  Argos  the  governuient  was  in  the  hands  of  a  senate^ 

(|U9^»)  of  a  college  of  eighty  citizens^  (o*  ij^^i^Ktivra,)  and  of  ma- 

pstimtesi  who  bore  the  name  of  itpriiya*  i  in  Epldaurua^  however, 

Ikre  was  a  body  of  1^  citizens  who  chose  ^uni  among  them- 

ishrci  the  senate^  the  members  of  which  were  called  eiprvVoi.     As 

is  the  other  states  of  Greece  so  in  Argolis^  there  were  as  many 

at  states  as  there  were  cities;  in  the  north  Argos,  My- 

Eid  Tiryns;  in  the  south  Epidaurus  and  Trcezen.  The  two 

ImI  preserred  their  independency ;  but  I\Iycena3  was  destroyed 

Argians  in  425,  and  tlie  inhabitants  of  Tiryns   were 

transplanted  to  Argos.     The  district  of  Argos,  therefore, 

the  northern  portion  of  the  country  called  Argolis; 

not  the  southern   portion,  wliich  belonged  to  the  towns 

Iwtmted  therein. 

c^  Corinth.  In  this  place,  previously  to  the  time  of  the  Do- 
I  migration,  the  house  of  Sisyphus  held  to  the  royal  power ; 
even  at  that  early  period  Corinth  is  cKtoUed  by  Homer  for 
Eher  wealth.  The  Dorians  drove  out  the  original  inhabitants;  and 
pAletes,  belonging  to  the  race  of  Hercules,  became  king  about 
1089 ;  the  posterity  of  that  prince  held  the  sceptre  do\iii  to  the 
iftk  generation.  After  the  death  of  the  last  king,  Telessus,  777j 
At  &niily  of  the  Bacchiadie,  likewise  a  branch  of  the  family  of 
Hacnles,  took  possession  of  the  power  and  introduced  an  oli- 
fudxv,  electing  anoually  from  among  themselves  a  Pry  tone.  At 
lilt,  In  657i  Cypselus  got  the  upper  band ;  he  was  succeeded, 
ttj,  by  Ilia  son  Periander;  both  father  and  son  were  equally 
fionipicuous  by  their  avarice  and  cruelty.  Periander  (4.  587) 
WW  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Psammetichus,  who  reigned  till 
ofti,  when  the  Corinthians  asserted  their  freedom.  With  regard 
to  the  internal  organisation  of  the  republic,  little  more  is  kno^Ti 
tbn  that  there  were  at  Corinth  assemblies  of  the  commons  and  a 
Mttte,  {y€^&ifvist) :  the  ^overument  appears  to  have  been  the 
sittocracy  of  a  trading  state  ;  for  even  the  BaccliiacW^  at  least 
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some  of  them  J  were  merchants. — The  Corintluan  commefoe  ooa- 
sisted  chieiiy  in  tlie  exchange  of  Asiatic  and  Italiun  goods,  and 
therefore  was  mostly  carried  on  by  sea :  for  such  a  trade  tlie  city 
of  Corinth  offered  many  advantages,  particularly  if  we  consider 
the  state  of  liavigation  in  those  times ;  but  the  sea  trade  of  G>- 
rinth,  however  profitable  it  was  to  tlie  citizens,  and  even  to  the 
fitate^  in  conset|(ience  of  the  cu^stomsj  cannot  be  considered  at 
very  extensive* — The  colonies  of  Corinth  in  the  west  were  prin- 
cipally Corcyra,  EpidamnuSj  Leucas,  Syracuse ;  in  the  east  Fih 
tido^a :  these  c^ilonies  would  have  fain  asserted  a  sort  of  indepen- 
denoe^  but  never  succeeded  for  any  length  of  time  in  no  doing. 
In  con^quence  of  those  colonies,  as  well  as  of  the  necessity  of 
protecting  the  trader  from  the  pirates,  Corintii  grew  to  be  i 
naval  power ;  she  invented  triremes,  and  at  the  early  daU  «f 
064  gave  battle  to  the  Corcyraians  at  sea.  On  the  other  hanA 
her  wars  by  land  were  generally  waged  wnth  the  assistance  of 
foreign  subsidiaries ;  and  from  the  facility  with  which  she 
enabled  to  pay  her  nierceoaries,  she  was  the  more  ready  to : 
die  with  the  domestic  wars  of  Greece. 

d*  Sicyoii*    Tradition  represents  this  state,  together  with  ^ 
gos,  as  the  most  ancient  in  Greece ;  tlie  catalogues  of  early 
and  princes,  who  are  said  to  have  reigned  at  this  place p  make  J 
probable  that  in  early  antiquity  some  settlements  of  priests  i 
made  in  this  quarter.     In  the  times  previous  to  the  migrattoo  i 
the  Dorians,  Sicyon  was  first  inhabited  by  the  lonians ;  at  i 
Trojan  war,  how*ever,  it  made  part  of  Agamemnon  a  kin 
At  the  Dorian  irruption,  Pha!ces,  son  of  Temenns,  took  ] 
sion  of  Sicyon,  which  now  became  a  Dorian  city<     After 
abrogation  of  the  kingship,  the  date  of  which  is  not  pr 
known,  the  constitution  assumed  the  form  of  an  uncurbed  dc 
cracy,  which,  as  usual,  paved  the  way  for  the  usurpation  «f  ( 
individual*    OrthagoraA  and  his  posterity,  the  last  and  mmtt  i 
brated  of  whom  was  Clisthenes,  ruled  over  Sicyon  during  a  wl 
century  ;  JOO — GOO.     After  the  restoration  of  her  freedam,  \ 
cyon  frequently  suffered  from  revolutions;  and  the  peridd  of  I 
splendour  occurs  in  the  latter  days  of  Greece,  when  she  1 
a  member  of  the  Achajan  league. 

e,  Achaia.     During  the  spread  of  the  Hellenes,  this 


which  till  then  had  borne  t!ie  name  of  j^gialus, 
session  of  by  Ion,  expelled  Irom  Athens,  and  his  tribe,  who  1 
their  leader  touk  the  name  of  lonians :  the  country  rem^uiicd  Ji 
the  hands  of  the  lonions  until  the  Dorian  migration,  wfam 
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Ackcans^  driven  ont  of  Argos  and  Lacf^nia^  pressed  into  the 
Dcntbeni  parts  of  Peloponnesus  under  Tisainenus,  son  of  Orestes: 
they  settled  in  the  land  of  the  lonians,  and  the  power  of  the 
dueftaiQ  descended  to  his  i>osterity,  until  the  tyranny  of  the  last 
Bovereign  of  that  race,  Gyges,  (of  date  uudeterniined,)  produced 
tlie  abolition  of  monarchy.  Achaia  thereupon  was  parcelled  into 
IS  small  republicH^  or  so  many  cities  with  their  respective  districts, 
mek  of  which  comprised  7  or  8  cantons,  AH  these  republics  had 
damcratic  constitutions^  and  were  mutually  umted  by  a  league, 
on  the  most  perfect  equality ;  aud  which  was  diiisoJved 
by  the  policy  of  the  iVIacedonian  kings,  althougli  that  disso- 
itself  gave  rise  to  the  Achman  league,  in  subsequent  times 
rfanch  high  importance.  The  Achceans  lived  in  peace  and  hap- 
fiaeas,  iniismuch  as  they  had  not  the  ^Tinity^  until  the  Peloponne- 
ttn  wsTj  of  meddling  with  foreign  alfairs:  their  constitutiona 
iere  so  renowned,  that  they  were  adopted  by  several  Gredaa 
iSam  in  oilier  countries, 

/.  Elk.  The  inhabitants  in  the  earlier  times  bore  the  name 
P£peuia>  which,  like  that  of  Elean^^  \%'as  traced  to  one  of  their 
;  kisgs.  The  names  of  these  their  most  ancient  hereditary 
piooeSj  Endymion,  Epeus,  Eleus,  Augias,  are  celebrated  among 
Ibe  poets.  It  appears  that  this  country  was  divided  into  several 
BBtU  kingdom Sj  since  at  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war  it  con- 
luaed  4,  to  which  likewise  must  be  added  PyloB  in  Tripbylia, 
i  lemtpry  usually  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Ells.  At  the  epoch 
of  the  Dorian  migration  the  i^toliansj  who  had  accompanied  the 
by  their  chieftain  Oxylus,  settled  in  Elis ;  btit 
itied  the  ancient  inhahitauts  to  abide  in  the  country. 
;  the  successors  of  OkyIus  was  Iphitus  the  contemporary  of 
a,  and  celebrated  as  the  restorer  of  the  Olympian  games, 
bratiun  of  those  games  Elis  was  indebted  for  the 
fuH  splendour  which  ditiitinguished  her  from  this  time ;  her 
'taitory  being  regarded  as  ssicred,  although  she  had  ^ome  wars 
li  mppart  with  her  neighbours,  the  ArcadiioiN,  for  prectnleoce  at 
ll»0Hiieii.  After  the  abolition  of  kingship  supreme  magistrates 
mve  diaeen,  to  whose  oilice  was  added  the  cliarge  of  super- 
irtwiding  the  games:  (HellanodJcae.)  These  magietrates  were 
II  (ml  two ;  they  were  aftenvards  increased  to  ten,  one  from 
«db  tribe,  although  their  number  frequently  changed  with  that 
tf  the  tribes  themselves.  There  mu>it  likewise  have  been  a 
malt«  cxkoaistiiig  of  90  persons,  who  held  their  places  ft>r  life, 
\  stakes  mention  of  that  branch  of  tlie  Klean  con* 
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stitution.    Tlie  city  of  Elis  was  first  built  in  477;  until  then  the 
.  Eleans  re&iJed  iti  ditferent  small  hamlets. 

IL   Central  Greece ,  or  Hellas. 

fi,  MegHTis.  Until  the  epoch  of  the  Dorian  migration 
rally  formetl  part  of  the  domain  of  the  Attic  kings ;  or  at 
was  governed  hy  princes  of  that  house  ;  immediately  previous  to 
that  event,  the  Meganaiis,  after  the  assassination  of  their  bit 
sovereign,  Ilj^ierion^  placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  ma* 
gistrates  elected  for  stated  periods.  At  the  time  of  the  Doriiii 
irruption^  under  the  reign  of  Codrus,  Megara  was  occupied  if 
Dorians,  more  especially  those  of  Corinth,  who  oonseqiMiitif 
reckoned  the  city  among  their  colonies,  and  during  the  away  rf 
the  Bacchiado;  endeavoured  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  dependency ; 
a  circnimstanee  whicli  gave  rise  to  several  wan.  Nevertheles 
Megara  supported  her  rank  as  a  separate  state,  both  in  those  anil 
many  subsequent  wars  among  the  Greeks:  wars  in  which  abt 
[lartook  b«ith  by  sea  and  by  land.  About  the  year  600,  TheagCDe^ 
step- father  of  the  Athenian  Cylon,  had  possessed  himself  of 
supreme  power:  after  the  expulsion  of  that  tyrant,  the 
lican  constitution  was  once  more  restored,  but  soon  after  mi 
into  mob  government.  IMegara.  however,  even  at  the  periad 
the  Persian  war,  in  which  she  took  a  glorious  share^  appeals 
have  recovered  the  chanicter  of  a  well-ordained  state,  all 
we  have  no  information  respecting  her  domestic  orgsmisstioiii 

6.  Ikrotia-   History  mentions  several  very  early  races  ill 
tia,  such  as  the  Aoues,  Hyanies,  etc.  with  these  were 
Phcrnician  emigrants,  who  had  come  into  the  country  nndi 
guidance  of  Cadmus.     Tlie  stock  of  Cadmus  t>ecame  the  ml 
family,  and  remained  so  for  a  long  time:  the  history  of  hii 
scendants,  who  were  kings  of  Thebes,  and  comprised  in  theff 
minion  the  greatest  part  of  BaH>tia,  constitutes  a  main  Urafldi  if 
Grecian  mythology:  among  them  were  CEdipus,  Latua,  Etfodfl^ 
and  Polyni'ces,     After  the  capture  of  Thehes  !iy  the  Ef^tA 
1215,  the  BaN)tians  were  pushed  out  by  Thraciitn  honkv,  «l 
settled  in  Anie  of  Thessaly;  at  the  time  of  the  Dtirian  in]|p4iifl 
they  returned  to  the  lajid  of  their  forefathers,  and  mingled  iHrf 
the  .^lians  of  those  quartern.     Not  long  after,  Xuthus  hatiH 
departed  life,  royalty  was  abolished,  1  t2(l     Bcrotia  mm  clirU4 
into  aa  many  small  states  aa  it  reckoned  cities ;  of  th^e^  itfut 
Thebes,  the  most  eminent  were  the  towua  of  PbtoK,  Tb^ptt. 


Tanagray  and  Chzeroneai  eacli  of  whicti  had  its  own  separate  dis^ 
trict  and  peculiar  form  of  government ;  but  all  tliose  constitii- 
tkma  appear  to  have  been  commuted  into  oli^archiet*  ubout  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war.     Such  even  had  been  the  case  with 
Thebes,  although  she  had  received  a  legislator  from  Corinth, 
Philokus;  but  thd  code  fpven  by  that  individual  cannot  have 
been  attended  with  the  results  proposed,  as  the  govermiient  was 
cootinually  Hitting  between  a  licentious  democracy  and  an  oli- 
j^rcby.     The  Bceotian  cities  were,  however,  mntnalJy  united  by 
a  league,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Thebe-s  ;  but  Thebes  gra-» 
dually  converted  her  right  of  precedence  into  a  right  of  power, 
although  her  ambitious  attempts  were  resisted  to  the  death  by  the 
Mparate  cities,  and  by  Plata'a;  in  particular  i  hence  sprung  many 
nm.     The  general  affairs  were  decided  upon  in  four  assemblies, 
{^M4,)  held  in  the  four  districts  into  which  Bceotia  was  di- 
Tided;   these  assemblies  combined   elected  eleven   Bceotarchs, 
irho  stood  at  the  head  of  the  federation  as  supreme  magistrates 
rttd  field  marshak.     The  great  extent  and  i>opalation  of  their 
tmiiory  might  have  enabled  the  Bceotrans  to  act  the  first  part 
m  the  theatre  of  Greece,  hud  they  not  been  impeded  by  their 
file  forms  of  civic  governments,  by  the  envy  felt  against  Tlielies, 
and  by  the  want  of  union  which  thence  ensued.     Yet  in  subse- 
quent times  the  example  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  gave 
poof  that  the  genius  of  two  men  was  suthcient  to  surmount  all 
tlii»e  (obstacles* 
c.  Phocis  was  originally  ruled  by  kings  descended,  it  is  said, 
Phocus,  the  leader  of  a  colony  from  Corintl*.   The  kingship 
t  abolished  about  the  time  of  the  Dorian  migration;  but  the 
ban  of  the  republican  constitution  which  succeeded  remains  un- 
deCvrmined  ;  and  of  the  undertakiugs  of  the  Phodans  previous  to 
tlfce  Persian  invasion,  we  know  nothing   more  than  that  they 
in^ed  war  with  the  Thessalians»  and  were  successful.     As  his- 
lnj  never  mentions  the  Phociaus  but  in  the  aggregate,  the  whole 
lenjtorj  must  have  formed  but  one  independent  state-     To  that 
Kilei  however,  the  city  of  Delphi  did  not  belong,  which  had  it6 
E  oonstittttion :  the  city  of  Crissa  with  its  fertile  district,  imd 
hi  harbour  of  Cinha,  constituted  a  separate  state,  which  derived 
%nltli  by  practising  extortions  upon  the  pilgrims  to  Delphi: 
lUi  it^e  laated  till  600,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  insults  of 
CriamBOXlB  to  the   Delphian    oracle,  a  war  wm  proclaimed 
tbem  by  the  Amphictyons,  which  in  590  terminated  by 
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the  rasing  of  Crissa ;  the  land  of  wLich  was  thenceforward  added 
.  to  the  sacred  glebe  tsf  Delphi. 

d,  Locris.  Although  we  learn  from  early  history  that  the  L<>* 
crians  also  had  their  kings, — among  whttm  Ajax,  son  of  OileuSt  it 
renowned  in  the  Trojan  war, — and  tliat  they  likewise  in  sufaae- 
quent  times  adapted  a  republican  form  of  government ;  yet  tli« 
date  of  tlmt  revolution,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  brought 
about,  are  not  known.  The  three  tribes  of  Locrians  remained 
politically  distinct.  Tlie  Locri  Ozola*,  west  of  Phods,  poesetted 
the  most  extensive  territory;  each  city  of  which  stood  inde- 
pendent, allieit  Amphtssa  ia  quoted  as  the  capital.  The  eonotiy 
of  the  Locri  Opuntiij  eastward,  consisted  of  the  district  App6f« 
taining  to  the  city  of  Opus ;  of  their  domestic  orgaoisatioil»  U 
well  m  that  of  their  neighbours,  the  Locri  Epicnemidii,  we  kaov 
nothing. 

c.  jEtolia,  The  i^tolians  remained  the  mo*t  rude  and  unci- 
vilized  of  all  the  Hellenic  races ;  they  were  little  more  than  » 
band  of  freebooters,  and  carried  on  their  predatory  excursion 
both  by  sea  and  land.  Renowned  as  are  the  names  of  th«ir  tm* 
liest  heroes,  j^tolus,  Peneus,  IVIeleager,  Diomede,  this  people 
vanishes  from  the  sphere  of  history  in  the  ilourisliing  days  of 
Greece.  Nor  did  they  acquire  any  celebrity  until  the  Blaoeib* 
Roman  period,  when  the  various  insignificant  tribes  of 
they  were  composed  gathered  together,  chose  one  common  ] 
and  carried  war  against  the  Achssans.  The  earlier  period  of  their 
history  seems»  however,  to  alford  no  previous  example  of  such  s 
nniun :  their  |>olitical  cotistitiition  in  those  times  is  wholly  an* 
known. 

y,  Acarnania.  This  country  derived  its  name  from  AcemiBi 
•on  of  AlcntteoA,  both  of  whom  are  adduced  aa  its  earliest  Idnp^ 
In  the  Trojan  age  it  appears  beyond  a  doubts  that  some  part  it 
Jeast  of  this  country*  was  subject  to  the  governors  of  the  isluiil  tff 
Ithaca.  When  and  how  a  republican  government  w««  tntiiMliKtd 
ttgnoDf  the  Acarnimians,  and  what  were  tlie  peculiaritieB  of  Ail 
go?eniment  we  know  not.  All  that  can  l>e  distingiiiolied  \ 
the  veil  of  time  is,  that  here  likewise  the  dilfereot  citiei» 
most  important  of  which  was  Stratus,  had  each  its  own  i 
government.  Those  cities  in  the  exigendes  of  circ 
were  wont  to  ct>mhine;  and  out  of  that  practice  in  latari 
during  the  Macedonian  period,  grew  up  a  permanent 
Hon.    The  city  and  district  of  Ai^^os  Amphilochicum 
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ft  sepamte  aliile,  which   endured  a  long   titnej  and  Hourklied    Sfcono 

greatlf ;   it  derived  its  name  from  Amphilocliiis,  the  founder, ^"^^^' 

Tbe  inhabitants,  however,  driven  out  by  the  Ambracittus,  whom 
tliey  bad  themselves  called  in^  sought  assistance  at  the  bauds  of 
the  Acamaniaug.  Backed  by  the  Athenians,  the  Acarnanians 
Rplaced  the  exiles  in  possession  of  their  city,  which  theocefor- 
wsrd  was  inhabited  in  common  by  Amphilochians  and  Acarna- 
nians,  and  wes  almost  constantly  engaged  in  war  with  Ambracia. 

III.  Northern  Greece* 

a*  The  importance  of  Thessaly   in  the  earliest  history   of 

may  be  gathered  from  the  principal  data  ennmerated 

)  for  the  history  of  the  Pelusgi  and  of  the  Hellenes.     From 

tUi  country  it  was  that  the  Hellenes  proceeded  and  spread  over 

Gfeeee;  and  here  likewise  they  preserved  their  seat.     In  the 

IWjan  age  Thessaly  contained  ten  small  kingdoms,  governed  by 

Utary  princes,  sereral  of  whom,  such  as  Achilles  and  Phi* 

,  reckon  among  the  most  renowned  heroes  of  those  days. 

li  the  period  subsefjueut  to  the  Trojan  war  and  the  Dorian  ml- 

gntiDn,  Thessaly  must  have   experienced  poHtiml   revolutions 

amilar  to  those  of  t!ie  other  Grecian  countries ;  but  neither  the 

time  nor  the  manner  in  which  those  revolutions  occurrcfl  can  W 

ateertained.     All  that  can  lie  deduced  from  the  subsequent  his- 

t«7  m,  that  if  the  Thessalian  cities  ever  did  recover  their  poli^ 

tkal  Ireedom,  tliey  were  unable  to  maintain  it ;  for  in  the  two 

WmtL  cmbient  cities^  Phene  and  Laris^a^  to  whcjse  history  tlmt  of 

tke  wbole   conn  try  is  closely  linked^  the  supreme   power  had 

Ulen  into  the  hands  of  individual  nsurf^^rs^  who  appear  to  have 

ll^  poMeasion  of  it  almost  without  interruption*     Even  before 

At  famking  out  of  the  Persian  war^  Larissa  was  under  the  rule 

•f  the  Aleoadte ;  a  family  who  pretended  descent  from  Hercules, 

nd  ere  specially  denominated  by  Hetodotus  kings  of  the  Thes- 

dfasft.     They  preserved  their  power  until  the  Macedonian  pe- 

iwL— 'In   Phene   anise  about  the   year   380,   a   tyrant,   Jason 

^k  lame,  who  extended  his  dominion  not  only  over  Thessaly, 

Iwt  likewise  over  several  of  the  tribes  of  the  neighbouring  bar- 

Wians.     The  sceptre  of  Jason  passed  rapidly  and  successively 

iili  the  hands  of  bis  three  brothers^  Polydorus,  Poiyphron^  and 

The  last  was  first  driven  out  of  Larissa  by  the 

,  iMitted  by  the  Macedonians ;  was  afterwards  worsted 

by  Pelopidaa ;  and  tinally,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife 
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Thebfij  was  mtirderedi  356,  by  her  brothers,  Lycophron  and  Tisi- 
.  pbonus.  The  two  murderers  then  assumed  the  supreme  power, 
but  were,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  AleuadiCj  deposed 
by  Phih'p  of  Macedon. — ^Some  other  such  tyrants  are  met  with 
at  intervals  in  t!ie  rest  of  the  Thcssalian  cities,  such  an  Phar^ 
xalus,  etc* 

L  Epirus.  This  country  was  occupied  by  several  tribes,  same 
Greek,  others  not.  The  most  powerfiil  of  these  was  that  of  the 
IVIolossi,  ruled  by  kings  of  the  house  of  the  vfiacidae,  desceadanli 
of  Pjrrhus,  son  of  AcbiOes,  This  Greek  family  was  the  only 
one  that  held  the  kingly  power  for  a  permanency;  it  muait  be 
observed,  however,  that  previous  to  the  ^lacedonian  period,  ihoce 
sovereigns  u^ere  by  no  means  lords  of  the  whole  of  Epirus ;  for 
the  other  non-Hellenic  races,  such  as  the  Thesprotii,  Orestii,  i 
had  their  own  separate  kings.  Moreover  the  Corintliian  ( 
of  Ambracia  constituted  a  distinct  state,  generally  governed 
republic^  although  sometimes  subject  to  the  rule  of  tyrants*  Bat, 
in  consefpience  of  an  alliance  framed  with  the  IVIacedonian  kjngiR, 
the  whole  of  Epirus,  and  even  Ambracia  Itself,  was  placed  under 
the  sceptre  of  the  Blolossian  kings ;  and  some  of  those  prtnoes* 
Pyrrhus  IL  more  especially,  rose  to  be  miglity  conquerors* 
belcmr. 

IV,   Grecian  islands* 

Both  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  those  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, all  underv?ent  the  same  political  revolutions  as  oc- 
curred in  the  states  on  the  main  land.  But  those  events  did  Ml 
take  place  till  after  the  more  ancient  non-Hellenic  inhahitulib 
such  as  the  Phoenicians,  Carians,  etc.  had  been  driven  out*  l^ 
the  land  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Hellenes.  In  thi 
more  extensive  islands,  which  contained  several  cities,  thefie  gt- 
nerally  arose  as  many  small  republics  as  there  were  townSi  ud 
those  little  states  were  wont  to  enter  into  mutual  alHancos,  IV 
smidler  islands,  containing  but  one  city,  formed  each  one  i 
independent  state,  the  territory  of  which  compriseti  the 
island.  Tlie  respective  independence  of  these  islands  i 
exist  at  the  period  of  the  Triijan  war ;  for  after  the 
Imd  by  their  success  placed  themselves  at  tlie  head  of  confUonit  ] 
Greecej  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  mi«  ( 
these  smaller  states,  although  called  confederates,  un^*  trestfl  I 
little  better  than  as  subjects* — Among  the  islands  of  tlie  GreeiiA] 
cOiat  the  most  remarkable  in  histor\'  are  the  following: 
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a.  CorcATa,  a  colony  of  Corinth,  important  by  its  naval  power 
and  trade,  in  which  it  contended  with  Corinth :  the  rivalsliip 
gave  rise  to  many  feuds  and  wars,  and  wiu  even  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal motives  that  led  to  the  kindling  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Towards  the  commencement  of  that  strugglej  Corcyra  was  at  the 
pitch  of  her  power ;  she  could,  in  those  days,  unaided,  man  a 
fleet  of  1 20  sail  of  the  line.  The  constitution  appears,  as  at  Co- 
rinth, to  have  been  aristociatic,  or  oligarchic  :  but  after  the  Per- 
sian  war  arose  a  democratic  faction^  by  'which  Corcyra  was  cast 
into  violent  commotion^  and  at  last  plunged  in  ruin. 

b*  .£gina*  This  small  island  was^  after  the  Dorian  migration, 
occupied  by  colonists  from  Kp idaurus ;  it  however  soon  shook 
off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  city,  and  rapidly  arose,  by  commerce 
lad  navigation,  to  be  one  of  the  first  Grecian  states.  JEgmA  was 
Sir  a  long  time  the  rival  of  Athens  ;  over  whom  her  naval  power 
enabled  her  to  domineer  until  the  time  of  the  Persian  war. 
Kombled,  however,  by  Themistocles,  485,  she  could  no  longer 
lopport  herself  against  the  preponderating  power  of  Athens;  and 
iltbough  subsequently  she  made  another  stand  for  independence, 
458,  the  consequences  were  but  an  increase  of  oppression.  Nei- 
ther must  it  be  forgotten,  that  .^flgina  suffered  much,  even 
before  the  Persian  war,  from  internal  broilsj  caused  by  the  hit- 
lemeM  of  party  spirit  in  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  factions. 

C.  O.  MuBLLKB,  jEgindteorum  Uhcr,  1817-  This  treatise 
eoQtains  not  only  the  political  history,  but  likewise  that  of  trade 
ind  arts. 

c*  Eubcea.  The  different  cities  of  this  island,  Chalcis  and 
Eretria  in  particular,  had  each  its  separate  domestic  constilntion: 
b  the  two  towns  above  mentioned  the  constitution  was  aristo- 
cratic, since  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  opulent, 
(HippobaUe;)  nevertheless  we  hear  of  tyrants  in  Chalcis,  After 
the  Persian  war  Eubcea  became  dependent  upon  Athens,  which 
drew  from  that  island  a  portion  of  her  supplies  and  provisions. 
The  oppression  of  the  Athenians  stirred  up  the  minds  of  the 
Eobffians  to  rebellion,  and  the  islanders  were  in  the  sequel  ever 
ftady  to  throw  up  their  aOegiance  when  a  suitable  opportunity 
presented  itself;  such  an  opportunity  was  seized  in  446»  ivhen 
tile  island  was  recovered  by  Pericles ;  and  the  attempt  was  re- 
mmeA  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 

d.  The  Cyclades  were  first  colonized  by  Crete,  during  the 
m^  a(  iVlinos,  The  CariiUi  race  had  in  earlier  times  spread 
mrer  these  islands,  but  were  gradually  driven  out  by  Hellenic 
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invaders*  belonging  principally  to  tiie  Ionian  and  Dorian  stocks, 
.  The  most  important  uas  Delos,  chief  seat  of  the  loniaus.  She!* 
tered  under  the  protection  of  Apollo,  this  plice  became  tlie 
centre  of  an  extensive  tmde^  and  during  the  Persian  war,  47^, 
was  selected  for  the  treasury  of  Greece*  Next  was  Paioa^  famed 
for  its  marble,  and  for  the  stiind  it  made  against  Miltiadca^  488« 
although  it  afterwards  shared  tlie  fate  of  the  other  islaiida« 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Athenians*  We  know  Uttle  ( 
the  constitution  of  the  other  smaller  lalanda ;  each  of  them  i 
tained  one  citj  of  tlie  same  name  as  the  isknd  which  conBlit 
its  territory. 

e.  Crete.  The  inhabitants  of  Crete  were  not  pure  Hellenes^' 
but  of  alloyed  origin,  smch  as  Curetes,  Pelaagi,  etc  mingled  with 
whom  were  Hellenes,  of  Dorian  and  iBolian  itocks*  lit  the 
earlier  periods,  Crete  had  her  kings^  the  most  celebrated  oiwham 
were  INIinos,  aliout  1300,  probably  first  sovereign  of  the  whale 
island ;  his  brother  Rlmdamanthus,  Idomeneus*  Meriones,  wha 
followed  Idomeneus  to  the  Trojim  war,  and  succeeded  him  npoa 
the  tlirone:  the  last  king  Etearchus,  about  800,  after  wboM 
reign  a  republican  form  of  government  was  introduced.  Under 
these  kings  Crete  was  powerful  on  sea :  to  Minos  is  ascribed  the 
honour  of  Laving  by  his  fleets  purged  the  JBga^an  of  ptratet^  oocn* 
jiied  the  islands,  and  ensured  security  to  the  mariner*  To  hin 
likewise  is  attributed  the  Cretan  legislation,  the  miidel,  it  ui  Mid, 
of  that  given  to  Sparta  by  Lycurgui.  Bot  the  uncertainty  as  l» 
what  does  and  what  does  not  belong  to  JVfinos,  Is  in  thk  ctm 
even  greater  than  in  that  of  Lycurgus ;  many  of  the  lawa  refentd 
to  Bjinos  are  probably  nothing  more  than  ancient  Donoa  iuto* 
tions*  The  insular  situation  wbich  in  some  measure  eamati 
Crete  from  foreign  inroads^  and  the  proximity  of  Egypt  and 
Phoenicia  mast  indubitably  have  contributed  to  expand  tht  gem 
of  political  civilisation.  The  abolition  of  the  kingly  olBce  m€M 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  internal  commotions,  to  which  Crete 
continued  to  be  frequently  exposed,  even  under  the  republiom 
form  of  government.  Those  commotions  originated  in  the  j«i- 
kmsy  between  the  two  largest  cities,  Gortina  and  Coossaa,  whicK 
when  united,  ruled  the  rest ;  but  when  at  war,  shook  ttm  whh 
island,  until  the  city  of  Cydonia,  passing  over  tu  oq#  of  tho  mim 
gave  a  turn  to  the  balance.  The  laws  instituted  by  Minss  re- 
ipectitig  private  hfe  were  enforced  in  idl  the  cities  of  the  isbad : 
bat  declined  at  an  earlier  period  than  in  the  country.     Each  dty 
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the  bead  of  wliich  stood  ten  censors^  (*oVjt*a*,)  cLosen  from  certain 
^unilies:  these  cosmi  were  not  only  prime  maij^stratea,  but  like- 
wiise  inrested  with  the  command  in  war,  not  frequently  waged 
hf  the  Cretans  against  other  nations^  biit,  for  that  reason,  more 
frequently  with  one  another;  a  circumst since  which  mnst  have 
nect'&Kirily  contributed  to  corrupt*  not  only  their  constitution, 
bfut  likewise  their  national  character, 

Mbursii  CreiUf  Hhodm,  Ct/pn^s,  1675,  4to*  Very  lahorious 
compilations.  New  light,  however,  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
nibject  by  the  inscriptions  published  in 

Cmunuhh'%  Antiq.  Asiadae  ;  1728,  folio.  A  work  which  has 
bieil  made  use  of  by 

Bt.  Ckoix,  Iks  anciens  gouverne^nens,  etc.  (See  above,  p. 
131.)     The  grand  work  upon  Crete, 

f  C  HoscK,  Cre^e.  An  attempt  to  explain  the  mytliology^ 
ikbory,  etc.  of  this  island,  1823. 

/.  Cyprus.    This  island,  like  Crete,  was  inhabited  hy  a  race  of 

mixed  origin,  who,  even  in  Herodotus  s  age,  traced  their  descent 

fmn.  Phoenicians,  Africans,  (Ethiopians,)  from  Greeks  out  of  Ar- 

ttdia^  Attica,  and  the  isLmd  of  Sahmirs;  of  which  last  the  city 

rf  Salamis,  founded  hy  Teucer  about  1 160,  was  a  colony.    There 

caa  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  earlier  times  the  FhtEnicians  were 

6r  a  long  period  the  dominant  race  in  the  island ;  since  in  the 

Ifttrishing  days  of  Tyre,  the   Cyprians  rebelled  against  those 

tlffitr  oppressors,  at  the  same  time  that  Psalnianaser  led  an  exjye- 

ditiQii  against  them,  about  7^0 :  moreover,  even  in  the  present 

diy,  Phcenician  monuments  are  found  in  the  island.     From  that 

time  to  tlie  Persian  period,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  close 

toanexion  between  the  island  and  the  Phoenicians,  although  the 

Cyprians  preserved  their  independence.    Several  small  kingdoms 

wm  arose  in  the  various  cities  of  the  island;  the  number  of 

which  in  subsequent  times  amounted  to  9,  and  under  Amasis, 

iboot  550,  w^m  tributary  to  the  Egyptians ;  and  under  Cam- 

bjiea,  525,  to  the  Persians :  notwithstanding  this  species  of  sub- 

j<?ction,  the  various  states  preserved  their  kings.     During  the 

Persian  dominion,  the  Cyprians  more  than  once  joined  in  the 

inmtrectioiia  against  the  Persians ;  more  particularly  the  kings 

of  Mamis,  now  become  the  most  potent.     So  early  as  the  year 

fiOO,  Onesilus  joined  the  Ionian  rebels,  but  was  defeated.   In  the 

•nbtequent  wars  between  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  Cyprus  was 

freqttenily  attacked  by  tlie  combbied  Grecian  fleets;  as  in  470 

by  Patisanias,  and  during  the  reign  of  Evaguras  I.  44U,  by  Cimon 
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whci  died  at  the  siege  of  Citium ;  yet  the  Persians  were  not 
driven  ont,  but  appear  to  have  kept  their  footing  even  after  the 
peace  of  449.  Among  the  subsequent  kings  of  Salamis  wns 
Evagoras  II.  {400 — 3^,)  %vho  was  master  of  the  greatest  portioa 
of  tlie  island ;  hut  as  in  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  Cyprus  was 
ceded  to  the  Persians,  he  was  obliged  to  wage  a  hot  war  agaiJist 
them,  in  which  he  lost  every  thing  but  Salamis*  Finally,  the 
Cyprians,  in  356,  took  a  part  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Phcrni- 
cians  and  Eg}'ptians:  tbereu|)Qn  the  Persians  sent  an  army 
against  them,  under  the  command  of  a  younger  Evagoras,  (who 
had  been  banished  by  his  uncle  Protagoras,)  and  under  that  of 
the  Athenian  Phocion  Salamis  was  besieged,  but  matters  were 
made  up  by  a  negociation-  The  9  small  kingdoms  of  the  island 
continued  to  exist  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  whom  they  voloa* 
tarily  joined  during  the  siege  of  Tyre,  332,  and  thenceforwud 
Cyprus  constituted  a  jmrt  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 


2.  Hidory  of  tlie  Grecian  Colonies^* 

RAOtJL  RocHETTE,   Hisloirc  criilque   tie  rviahUst\ 
Colomes  Grecques^   Paris,   1815,  4  vols-     The  most 
tlie  treatises  on  this  subject :  it  comprises  the  earlier  Pe 
and  the  later  Macedonian  colonies,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
lenes.     The  erudition  displayed  in  this  work  is  great,  but 
criticism  of  the  sourceis  is  not  satisfactory. 

t  D.  n.  Heokwisch,  Geographic  and  Ifistoric  Document  ft' 
htive  to  the  Cotonies  of  the  Greeks,  Altona,  1808,  8vo.  A  brief 
review  of  the  suliject. 

St.  Croix,  De  I'efat  el  du  sort  des  Colonies  des  anctenspt^ 
pleSf  Paris,  1786.   A  series  of  valuable  and  important  inquirid. 

1,  No  nation  of  antiquity  ever  sent  out  so  many  | 
,  colonies  as  the  Greeks  :  those  colonies  became 
so  important   in   various  respects,  that  an  ac- 


*  For  the  lieticr  oblaJQio^  of  a  general  view  of  the  eve&U  „ 
the  Greek  coloiues.  the  history  of  them  will  be  here  continticd 
sitb«equeat  period. 
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quaintance  with  them  is  indispensably  requisite 
towards  understanding  the  more  early  history  of 
the  world.  Not  only  is  the  history  of  the  civility 
of  the  mother  country  and  that  of  early  trade  in- 
timately connected  with  those  settlements,  but 
some  of  them  grew  to  such  power  as  to  have  even 
lie  greatest  inriuence  on  political  history. 

2.  The  colonies  of  the  Greeks,  to  which  the 
following  observations  apply,  are  those  founded 
by  the  Hellenes  in  the  time  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  Dorian  migration  and  the  Macedonian 
period.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  before  the 
date  of  that  migration  some  Pelasgian,  and  per- 
haps even  some  Hellenic,  settlers  passed  over 
into  Italy :  not  only,  however,  are  the  details  of 
those  colonies  involved  in  obscurity,  but  it  is  also 
kaown  that  they  ceased  in  subsequent  times  to 
be  Greek.  The  later  settlements  of  the  Mace- 
donians were  of  a  quite  different  nature  from 
those  of  the  Hellenes,  to  which  we  now  allude. 

3.  The  Hellenic  stock  spread  alike  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west  of  Greece,  although  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Greeks  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Black  seas  were  confined  in  their 
extent.  The  countries  in  which  their  chief  colo- 
nies were  established  were  Asia  Minor  and 
Thrace  in  the  east ;  the  coasts  of  lower  Italy  and 
Sicily  in  the  west*  Settlements  were,  however, 
scattered  here  and  there  on  the  shores  of  most 
other  countries. 

4.  The  Grecian  colonies  owed  their  origin 
either  to  political  motives,  generally  to  the  be- 
hests and  persuasions  of  the  oracles,  or  to  com* 
fiiercial  speculations ;    the  former  was  the  case 
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almost  without  exception,  with  the  settlements 
made  by  the  mother  country  herself;  the  latter, 
with  those  which  had  branched  out  of  such  colo- 
nies as  had  already  exalted  themselves  by  their 
commerce;  in  fact,  almost  all  the  Grecian  colo- 
nies applied  more  or  less  to  trade,  although  that 
was  not  the  sole  object  of  their  foundation. 

6.  The  connexion  existing  between  the  colo- 
nies and  the  mother  cities  was  generally  deter- 
mined by  the  same  causes  that  had  led  to  their 
original  foundation.  In  those  cases  where  a  city 
had  been  founded  by  malccontent  or  banished 
emigrants,  all  dependence  on  the  mother  country 
was  naturally  out  of  the  question ;  but  even  in 
the  colonies  established  for  tlie  purposes  of  trad( 
that  dependence  was  but  feeble  and  brief; 
mother  cities  failing  in  power,  if  not  in  will,  W 
maintain  it.  This  very  independency  of  so  many 
settlements,  made  with  hardly  one  exception  in 
the  most  favoured  lands  of  the  earth,  under  ther 
most  beautiful  climate,  and  by  their  situation  it- 
self attracted  to  the  cultivation  of  sea  afl'airs 
commerce,  must  have  mainly  assisted  the  cr 
of  the  Hellenic  nation  in  making  its  rapid  stridW 
and  have  given  it  an  expansion  wider  than  fell  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  as  thai 
known.  What  a  crowd  of  political  ideas  must 
have  been  promulgated  among  a  people  whose 
settlements,  more  than  a  hundred  in  number,  had 
each  its  own  peculiar  form  of  government 

6.  Of  these  colonies,  the  most  ancient,  and  in 
many  respects  the  most  important,  were 
ahing  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  streichinL 
from  i\w  Hi  itespont  to  the  boundary  of  Cilicia*^ 
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There,  in  lands  with  which  since  the  Trojan  war 
they  had  been  brought  acquainted,  settled  Hel- 
lenes of  the  three  main  stocks,  iEolians,  loniaas, 
and  Dorians.  These  were  the  most  important  for 
trade ;  and  here  likewise  in  the  native  country  of 
Homer,  (father  of  the  Grecian  civility,)  of  Alcaeus, 
of  Sappho,  poesy,  both  epic  and  lyric,  expanded 
her  first  and  fairest  blossoms ;  and  hence  like- 
wise flowed  into  the  mother  country  the  elements 
of  a  moral  and  national  character. 

L  The  ^olian  colooles.  Their  original  faundation  dates  about 
1194 :  they  appear  to  have  been  a  consequence  of  the  Dorian 
migrationj  having  been  establislied  during  that  great  comniutiou 
h  Greece.  The  Pelopidae  driven  out  of  Peloponnesus ;  Orestes, 
Ui  mm  PentliiloSj  his  grandson  ArchelauH,  and  his  great  grand- 
Un  Grais^  suooessively  headed  the  emigrants,  who  proceeded 
ibwlj  by  laud,  divided,  it  appears,  into  several  companies,  with 
wMch  some  Boeotians  and  others  gradually  coalesced.  In  Asia 
ihtf  occupied  the  coasts  of  Mysia  and  Caria;  a  strip  of  land 
wliich  from  thence  derived  the  appellation  of  ^^olis.  They 
ittoreover  possessed  the  islands  of  Lesbos,  Tenedos,  and  the  He- 
Citonnesi.  On  the  main,  in  the  quarter  named  from  them  iEoIus, 
ik&f  erected  tweJve  citieS;,  the  most  eminent  of  which  were  Cyme 
md  Smyrna;  the  latter,  however,  subsequently  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  lonians.  Their  chief  settlements  were,  however,  on 
thft  Mand  of  Lesbos;  here  they  inhabited  5  cities,  at  the  head  of 
^Akk,  and  likewise  of  all  their  other  colonies,  stood  ]\lttylene. 
Thitf  had  likewise  spread  inland  as  far  as  mount  Ida.  All  these 
loinis  were  independent  of  one  another,  and  possessed  their 
9WU  peculiar  forms  of  governnceut:  our  information,  however, 
VBfecting  those  constitutions  exteadji  no  farther  than  to  enable 
M  to  ascertain  that  they  were  subject  to  many  disorders,  wlrich 
il  waa  often  attempted  to  i^ucll,  by  nominating  rulers  of  power 
VMKHroUed,  under  tlie  title  of  iivsymnetaj-  These  were  elected 
ttii0limes  for  a  stipulated  period,  at  others  for  life ;  the  most  ce* 
lelirated  of  the  number  was  Pittacus  at  Mitylene,  who  iiourished 
tkwt  6U0,  and  was  the  contemporary  of  8appho  and  Alca^us. 
Tlie  £olians  maintained  their  independence  till  the  time  of 
^Cyrni;  an  exception  rnust^  however,  be  made  in  the  case  of 
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Second  Smyrna,  which,  so  early  as  600,  was  captured  and  destroyed  by 
^'*'°'^'  the  Lydians,  and  not  rebuilt  till  after  the  lapse  of  four  centuries^ 
when  it  was  restored  by  Antigones,  and  entered  npon  its  flon* 
rishing  period.  The  cities  of  the  main  were  constrained  to  ae- 
knowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Persian  conqueror;  not  so  iM 
islands.  The  .£olian  cities  were  not  enleagued  by  any  permii^ 
nent  bond ;  it  was  only  in  peculiar  cases  that  they  debated  m 
conmion  their  mutual  interests.  Mitylene,  which  they  all  re- 
garded as  their  capital,  is  the  only  one  of  their  ooloniea  that  be- 
came rich  by  trade,  and  formidable  by  its  naval  power.-  Yet  m 
470  it  was  tributary  to  Athens;  having  seceded  in  428,  at  M 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  was  recaptured  and  almort 
levelled  to  the  earth  by  the  Athenians. 

2.  The  Ionian  colonies.  These  were,  no  doabt,  founded  it  s 
later  period  than  those  of  the  iEolians;  like  them,  howefCTf 
they  were  a  consequence  of  the  Dorian  migration.  The  lonisni^ 
driven  out  of 'Peloponnesus  by  the  Achaeans,  had  withdrawn  U 
Athens^  from  whence,  60  years  afterwards,  that  is  to  say  aboii 
1044,  they  proceeded  on  a^pboard  to  Asia,  headed  by  NeM 
and  others  of  the  sons  of  Codrus.  Combined  with  them,  h&w^ 
ever,  were  some  Thebans,  Phodans,  Eubcean  Abantes,  and  n^ 
rious  other  Greeks.  In  Asia  they  settled  on  the  soutbem  eosit 
of  Lydia  and  the  northern  shore  of  Caria ;  which,  together  wiA 
the  islands  of  Samos  and  Chios,  took  from  them  the  name  d 
Ionia.  Here  they  built  twelve  cities  on  the  main  land ;  narndf* 
from  north  to  south,  Phocsea,  Erythre,  Clazomene,  Teos,  hA^ 
dus.  Colophon,  Ephesus,  Priene,  Myus,  Miletus,  and  in  the  i^ 
lands,  Samos  and  Chios.  They  possessed  in  common  one  sane* 
tuarT>  the  Panionium  temple  of  Neptune,  built  on  the  headlsnl 
of  Alycale:  there  they  celebrated  their  festivals,  and  assembled 
to  canvass  matters  of  mutual  interest,  although  it  must  still  be 
remembered  that  each  city  was  in  itself  independent.  This  is^ 
dependence  \«*as  maintained  until  the  times  of  the  Lydian  df" 
naHty  of  the  Mermnadie,  and  to  that  of  Cyrus,  under  whose  reigi 
they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Persian  yoke.  Still  unddr 
the  Persian  rule  they  for  the  most  part  preserved  their  own  foitt 
of  gi)\*erument,  and  were  subject  only  so  mnch  as  they  had  H 
jwy  trilmte.  Nevertheless  they  seised  every  qiportunity  to  de* 
liver  themseh-es  from  this  species  of  thraldom  ;  and  hence  tbeir 
hi^ttvry  in  the  {\illowing  periini  is  closely  enwoven  with  that  rf 
«r»H»ce.  The  piUitical  constitutitw  was,  no  doubt,  at  an  esrij 
\wwA  r^puUican  in  all ;  but  these  cokmies  likewise  were  ifH 
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preiDcd  by  constaiit  factions,  and  freqoently  by  individual  ty- 
zaats.     Among  the  towns  situate  on  the  continent j  the  most  re- 
markable are  lililetus,  Ephestis,  and  Phf>c«a.     JVIiletus  was  tbe 
greatest  seat  of  trade.     It  liad  been  founded  by  the   Carians 
pe  the  arrivaJ  of  the  lonians;   but  was  by  tlie  latter  raised 
to  opulence  and  power.    The  most  flourishing  period  of  its  exist- 
Oioe  was  between  *J00 — 500;  in  the  latter  ye:ur  it  was  impli- 
dtod  in  the  insurrection  of  Aristagoras  against  the  Persians,  in 
eoDoequence  of  which  it  was  destroyed  in  490*     From  that  time 
Miletus  never  more  recovered  its  ancient  splendoiir.     Never- 
kbeles&j  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity  Miletus  was,  next  to  Tyre 
and  Carthage,  the  first  emporium  of  the  world.     Her  sea  trade 
WIS  principally  carried  on   in  the   Black   sea,  and   the   Palus 
Mnyda^  whose  shores,  on  all  sides,  were  occupied  by  her  colonies, 
aMmitiiig,  according  to  some  authuritiesj   to  more  than   100. 
Bf  ineens  of  these  settlements  she  monopolized  the  whole  of  the 
northern  trade  in  pulse,  dry  fish^  slaves,  and  furs.     Her  land 
tnde  was  carried  on  upon  the  highway  laid  down  by  the  Per- 
i»M,  far  into  the  interior  of  Asia.     Four  harbours  admitted  her 
fmels;  and  hex  naval  power  was  so  great,  that  she  has  been 
known,  more  than  once,  to  fit  out,  unaided,  fleets  of  from  BO  to 
lOQ  Mil*     Phocica.     The  flourishing  period  of  this  establishment 
WIS  contemporary  with  that  of  Miletus;  but  ended  at  the  rise  of 
tke  Persian   dominion,   540,   when  the  Phocreans,   in  order  to 
(scape  from  the  Persian  supremacy,  preferred  to  forsake  the  city 
«f  their  lathers  and  migrate  to  Corsica,  although  one  half  of  the 
Mhabitants  repented  their  resolution  and  returned.     Phoc«ca  hud 
tke  most  extensive  trade  by  sea  of  all  Grecian  cities ;  they  were 
tai  the  west  what  the  Milesians  were  to  the  north.     Their  ma- 
linera  cniised  as  far  as  Gades;  and  not  only  had  they  visited  the 
ttlits  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Corsica,  but  had  even  founded  colonies 
in  those  quarters,  such  as  Aleria  in  Corsicai  Elea  in  Italy,  more 
ttpeciolly  Massilea,  (Blarseilles,)  on  the  shore  of  GauL — Ephe- 
1^    This  city  was  likewise  originally  founded  by  the  Carians, 
fcttt  mbseqoently  occupied  by  the  lonians.    Its  independence  was 
HMdntaijied  until  the  time  of  Crccsus,  who  added  it  to  his  con- 
^oeitt  about  560.   The  constitution  was  aristocratic ;  the  govern- 
BKBt  was  in  the  hands  of  a  senate,  {yi^r^hai^,)  etimbined  with 
^hma  were  the  magistrates,  (ivUXi}T6i) :  and  the  family  whrch 
bd  formerly  possessed  the  tlirone  preserved  certain  iirerogativest 
E|>be8us  was  not  so  important  a  seat  of  trade  as  Phociea  and 
UOettu;   for  its  principal    celebrity    it   was    indebted   to  the 
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temple  of  Biana,  which  in  355  wzis  iretl  bj  Erostntns,  sad 
.  afterwards  rebuilt  with  more  siimptuotM  spkntlcmr.  The  dmi- 
rkhing  period  of  Ephesiis  appears  to  have  oommeaced  al  tJiii 
time,  long  after  that  of  Miletus  and  Fhocaea  hiid  termiiuted; 
ior  both  in  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  ages  Ephesus  w*s  re- 
garded as  the  6rst  city  of  Asia  Minor. — Of  the  ddet  mtQste  OB 
Ihe  islands  J  ^amos  was  the  most  import^int,  by  iti  trade,  and  bf 
its  naral  power.  The  period  of  its  splendour  waa  under  the 
reign  of  the  tyTant  Polycrates,  540 — 523>  whose  sway  extended 
over  the  sea  and  inlets  of  the  neighbourhood.  Sylo80ii>  bfolher 
to  the  tyrant;*  having  by  the  assistance  of  the  Persiana,  51  7j  ob- 
tained posse^iou  of  SamoSj  the  island  was  almost  wholly  depo- 
pulated* Soon  afterward  Samos  became  dependent  </{  Aihiem, 
who  in  440  introduced  a  democratic  form  of  gofwenaaeat,  and  ap» 
poiDted  it  to  the  place  where  her  troops  and  fleets  should  volar 
during  the  war  with  Sparta* — Chioa  waa  not  second  ta  Saioo^ 
either  in  power  or  wealth.  It  fell  nnder  the  FeraiBn  dominicm  ta* 
gether  with  the  rest  of  the  Ionian  colonies ;  but  was  ao  powerfaL 
that  in  500,  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  of  Anst&goraSy  i 
eight  sail  of  the  combined  Heet  belonged  to  Chioa. 
route  of  Xerxes,  469^  it  entered  into  the  Athenian 
which  it  endeavoured  to  secede  in  the  Feloponneaian  ■ 
The  naval  power  of  the  Chians  was  still  consideMhle ;  and  1 
islanders  had  the  high  honour  of  not  suffering  prosperity  to  J 
fiate  them  with  overweening  ambition. 

F.  G.  Rambach,  De  Mileto  cjusque  cokmiis,  1790.  4to. 
3.  The  Dorian  colonies.     These  were  situate  in  the  < 
of  Asia  Minor,  &h>ng  the  southern  shore  of  Caria ;  they  i 
wnse  established  in  the  islands  of  Cos  and  of  Rhodes ;  ba|{ 
all  founded  at  a  later  period  than  the  Ionian  colonies, 
cloubt»  were  the  result  of  successive  migrations.    The  J 
pear  to  have  gradually  spread  beyond  Peloponnesus,  athwaitl 
isUitds  of  the  Archipelago  to  the  Asiatic  coast :  in  Rhode 
erected  the  cities  of  lalyssus,  Camiras,  and  Lindus ;  m 
city  of  the  some  name ;  on  the  main  land  2  cities,  Halic 
and  Cnidus.    These  G  ancient  colonies  had,  like  the  loaiaoi,  i 
conunon  sanctuary,  the  temple  of  Apollo  Triopius,  where 
celebrated  their  festivals  and  held  their  diets;    Tfiiliisiiiisrtf 
was,  however,  subaequently  excluded   from    the    cmnmnaitf' 
They  rt^nmined  todepeiideiit  until  the  Persian  pefiod,  i 
IIm  confttitutions  of  tJie  separate  cities  were  subieci  to 
fwolutiiin*;  thus  at  Ciddus  the  oligarchy  was  conTcrted  into  I 
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dernocracy  ;  Halicarnassus  wvlb  likewise  generally  subject  to  the 
Cttrian  soyereigns,  among  whom  Blausolua  and  Artemisia  are 
names  fisuniliar  to  all, — Tlie  3  cities  in  Rhodes  appt*ar  nev^er  to 
hAve  groFwn  to  any  importance;  that  of  Rhodes,  not  built  till  after 
the  irruption  of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  48<>,  soon  ciLst  a  sliade  over 
the  others:  its  briUiant  period  commences  in  the  times  subse- 
qoent  to  Alexander.  In  the  range  of  early  time,  neither  the 
Dorian  settlements,  nor  those  of  the  ^Tlolians,  cuuld  compete  in 
wealth  and  extent  of  trade  ivith  the  lonians. 

7.  The  shores  of  the  Propontis,  of  the  Black 
sea,  and  of  the  Palus  Mseotis,  were  likewise  co- 
vered with  Grecian  settlements.  Nearly  all  of 
these  were  colonies  of  one  city,  Miletus,  and 
were,  without  exception,  all  of  them  the  marts  of 
a  prosperous  trade.  Although  the  date  of  each 
caotiot  be  precisely  defined,  they  must  have  arisen 
between  the  eighth  and  sixth  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  They  were  not  only  sovereigns  of 
the  Black  sea,  but  likewise  extended  their  trade 
over  the  whole  of  southern  Russia^  and  eastward 
to  the  regions  beyond  the  Caspian  sea ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  great  Bukharia. 

On  the  Propontis  stood  Lanipsacua  (adjoining  the  Hellespont) 
Had  Cjzicti%f  on  an  island  connected  with  the  continent  by  means 
of  bridge.  The  latter  town  certainly  u  its  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiftil  and  flourishing  cities  of  Asia  ;  but  this  did  not  occur  until 
the  Eomim  age,  and  was  the  conseqnence  of  the  fostering  proteo* 
tioa  of  the  Romans. — Opposite  to  Cyzicus,  on  the  Thracian  coast, 
im  Perinthus,  subsequently  called  Heraclea;  at  the  mouth  of 
tbe  Thracian  Bosporus  stood  Byzantium^  over  against  wliich 
WI8  Chalcedon.     The  prosiperity  of  all  these  towns  affords  suffi- 

dcnt  proof  of  the  skill  with  which  sites  were  chosen  for  the  esta* 

Uiidinient  of  colonies* 
Hkyxb,  AntiquUas  B^zanllna:  Commenlaliones  dncE,  1809» 

Tbe  first  of  which  contains  the  fragments  of  the  earlier  history 

nf  %«ant]  urn. 
The  colonies  of  the  Black  sea  were :  on  the  southern  coast  of 

ffilhynia,  Heraclea,  in  the  territory  of  the  Maryandini.     This 
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place  preserved  Its  republican  constitution  amid  ft^uent  broiU 
,  and  revolution Sj  brought  about  by  the  oligarchic  and  democratic 
factions,  until  ab(^ut  B.  C.  370^  when  the  democrats  having  gained 
the  ui>]>er  hand,  a  pitth  wiw  opened  to  Clearchus,  who  hecame  tj- 
rantj  and  abrogated  the  senate^  (jSotXig;)  the  family  of  the  tyrant 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  keep  posseBsion  of  the  power,  after  he 
had  himself  been  murdered  by  two  disciples  of  Plato.— In  PaphU- 
gonia  was  Sinopej  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Grecian  settlemeatfe 
on  the  Black  sea,  of  which  it  long  held  the  sovereignty,     Tfct 
freedom  and  indejr^endence  of  this  place  lasted  to  about  100,  whet 
it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  and  afterward 
under  that  of  the  Romans.     The  principal  source  from  whidi  it 
derived  its  wealth  was  the  shoals  of  migratory  fishj  which,  leuJiif 
from  the  Palus  Maeotis,  spread  along  the  shore  of  the  Black  an 
down  to  the  Thracian  Bosporus. — lo  Pont  us  was  Amisus,  tit 
mother  city  of  Trapezus,  and  which  shared  the  fate  of  Sioope.— 
On  the  eastern  coast  stood  the  cities  of  Phasis^  Dio6Curias>  ani 
Phanagoria  :  this  last  wa£»  the  principal  mart  of  the  ftlare  traits, 
nnd  during  the  IMacedonian  period  was  the  staple  for  Indiiit 
commodities  imported  across  the  Oxus  and  the  Caspian  sea. — hi 
the  Chersonesus  Tanrica  stood  Panticap«um,  capital  city  of  tht 
little  Grecian  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  whose  kings  (among  wImwi 
Spartacus,  about  439^  and  more  especially  Leucon>  about  35^,  lit 
celebrated)  remained  in  alliance  with  Athens  until  lUtthriditS 
the  great  laid  there  the  foundation  of  his  dominion* — On  ik 
northern  coast  was  the  city  of  Tanais,  on  the  mouth  of  the  rivif 
of  the  same  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  Paluft  Masotia. 
WAS  iituated  at   the  mouth  of  the   Borysthenes.     These 
plftoeSy  and  Olbia  in  particular,  were  of  the  highest  imp 
for  the  inland  trade,  which  from  thence  stretching  in  a 
and  easterly  direction,  was  extended  to  tlje  very  centre  of  j 
— The  colonies  of  the  western  coast»  such  as  Apollonia,  Tfli 
and  Salmidessus,  were  of  less  notoriety. 

8.  The  coast  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  wagl 
by  the  iEgseao  .sea,  was  likewise  co%*ered  will 
Grecian  colonies,  sent  uut  from  vartouH  cities,  i 
especially  from  Corinth  and  Athens.     The  Athe- 
nians having  obtained  in  the    Persian   war 
sovereignty  of  the  sea,,  endeavoured  to  estabh: 
firmly  their  dominion  in  this  part  of  Uie  worM^ 
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hence  the  cities  in  that  quarter  were  closely  im- 
plicated in  the  quarrels  and  wars  excited,  first  by 
the  jealousy  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  and 
subsequently  by  that  which  sprang  up  between 
Athens  and  Macedonia,  in  the  reign  of  Philip. 

On  the  Tljracian  coast  of  the  Chersonesus,  Thracica,  regarded 
m  ibe  key  of  Europe,  and  ranging  along  the  Hellespont,  were 
the  towns  of  Sestos,  Cardia,  an<l  yEgfjspotanios ;  farther  to  the 
ve«t  stood  Maronea  and  Abdera,  the  latter  a  colony  of  Teo«. 
Of  fer  ip-eater  importance,  however,  were  the  towns  on  the  I^Iace- 
donian  coast,  AmphipoliSi  Chulcis,  Olyntlins,  Potitlapa.  The 
first  of  these  towns,  founded  about  B.  C.  464,  was  &  colony  from 
Ath€'ns>  who  endeavoured  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  dependence. 
Qialcie  was  n  colony  from  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  Eubcea. 
la  470  it  was  dependent  of  Athens  ;  but  in  432,  the  inhabitants 
bring  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  forsook  their  houses  and 
Tfllontarily  withdrew  to  Olynthus — Olynthus  derived  its  name 
(nm  the  founder,  one  of  the  sons  of  Hercules:  in  the  course  of 
time  it  tocjk  rank  among  the  mof:*t  powerful  cities  of  Thrace, 
altboogli  it  was  tributary  to  the  Athenians-  It  tm^k  a  share  in 
the  war  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  continued  to  be  a 
Boorishing  city  until  348,  when  it  was  taken  by  Philip  of  JMace- 
dan^  and  destroyed. — PotidiBa  was  a  colony  of  Corinth,  from 
which  it  received  annual  magistrates,  {tml^fju^v^*,)  having  be- 
come tributary  to  Athens  after  the  Persian  war,  it  rebelled  m 
431 :  compelled  to  yield  to  the  Athenian  iirms,  its  inhabitants 
LWere  expelled,  and  their  place  supplied  by  an  Athenian  colony, 
lit  now  became  a  possession  of  Athens,  and  remained  so  till  it 
WM  taken  Ijj  Philip  in  3o8. 

9,  The  Grecian  settlements  westward  of  the 

[mother  country  were,  ahnost  without  exception, 

[made  at  a  later  period  than  those  in  the  jEgaean 

ftod  Black  seas  :  they  reached  nevertheless  to  an 

eq^tal  degree   of  splendour  ;    and    though   their 

trade  was  not  so  extensive,  it  was  equally  profit- 

tble :  these  colonies  not  only  rivalled  those  we 

have  above  described  in  wealth,  but  surpassed 

them  in  power,  being  generally  characterised  by 
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the  wisdom  and  prudence  displayed  in  their  re- 
spective constitutions.  The  foundation  of  most  of 
them  may  be  dated  between  B,  C,  750  and  650; 
consequently  in  that  period  when  all  the  cities  i^ 
the  mother  country  had  already  been  republicau- 
ised:  and  at  a  time  when  there  could  be  no  Ia< 
of  domestic  troubles,  which  would  furnish  raotivi 
for  emigration. 

1  *  Grecian  settlements  in  lower  Italy,     Tlie  most  niinie; 
and  important  of  these  were  scattered  around  the  bay  of  Ti 
turn;  they  extended  likewise  along  the  western  coast  of  Italy 
to  Naples*     These  colonies  were  variously  traced  to  the  Don 
Aclioeunj  and  Ionian  stcx^ks;  they  were  likewise  distinguished 
political  characteristics,  the  government  in  the  Dorian  settlemi 
being  generally  more  aristwralic,  in  the  rest  more  democntiC! 
it  must  be  observed,  however,  that,  with  respect  to  the  varioMI  j 
revolutions  which  the  respective  constitutions  underwent,  it  |fl 
hardly  possible  to  give  any  general  information,  excepting  so  fii^ 
as  regards  the  earliest  times.     Of  Dorian  origin  were  Tarenlmiif 
and  its  colonies  Heraclea  and  Orundusinm.     Of  Achtt^an  uri|io 
were  Sybaris  and  Croton,  together  with  the  colonies  of  the  kttif? 
LauSj  lif etapontum,  Posidonia ;  which  last  founded  in  its  tare 
Terina,  Canlonia,  and  Pandosia.     Of  Ionian  origin  were  Tkuriit 
(built  on  the  site  wliere  Sybaris  had  formerly  stood,)  RHc^unit 
Slea,  Cvanm,  and  its  branch   settlement  of  Neapolis*    hoen    \ 
Epizephyrii,  a  colony  of  the  Locri  Ozolfc,  may  lie  regarded  iitf 
iEolian  city.     The  most  remarkable  of  these  cities  in  rapacttf 
general  history  are : 

a,  Tarentum,  founded  by  the  Parthenii,  from  Sparta, 
707*     It  waged  several  -wars  with  the  aboriginal  tribes  ill  I 
vicinity,  the  Messapians,  Lucanians,  etc.  iuid  grew  to  he  am 
the  richest  and  mightiest  among  maritime  towns.     The 
brilliant  period  of  Tarentum  appears  to  have  fallen  between  i 
and  -UMh     Kxcess  of  wc^Jlh  syl>j*tHjuently   introduccil   lux 
which  extinguished  the  national  spirit     Neverthelciw  TurifiitJ 
preserved  its  indej)endence  until  273,  when,  after  the  wtm-  i 
Pjrrhus,  it  fell  under  the  lioman  dominion.     The  c 
wui  onginally  a  moilerate  aristocracy  ;  but  was  commuted 
after  the  PerKian  wur  into  ti  democracy*  which  was, 
curbed  by  prudent  checks.     Tarentum  had  ttJt  senatej  (jS 
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without  whose  consent  wwt  could  not  be  undertaken ;  its  magi- 
strates elected  Lnlf  by  lot,  half  by  majority  of  votes  given  in  the 
ttsemblies  of  the  commons.     Among  its  most  celebrated  citizens 
is  reckoned  the  Pythiigoraian  Arcbytas,  wlio,  after  the  year  B.  0. 
390»  was  frequently  at  the  head  of  the  state,  billing  the  offices  of 
field  marhlml  and  supreme  magistrate,     Tlie  coiistitutiun  appears 
to  have  preserved  its  form  until  the  Roman  pcricwl,  although  the 
>^>lutional  sinrit  was  greatly  corrupted  by  a  luxury  almost  exceed^ 
the  limits  of  credibility. 
h,  Croton,  founded  71**  by  the  Achnpans,  under  the  guidance 
Mpicellus  from  Rhype  in  x\ chain.     This  city  must  have  at- 
led  to  very  great  power  during  the  very  first  century  of  its 
x*nce  ;  since  in  the  battle  of  Sagra  against  tbe  Locrians, 
lich  may  with  probability  be  dated  about  (KH),  tbe  Crotoniats 
»«re  able  to  set  on  foot  an  army  of  120^000  men.     Neither  does 
the  defeat  wbicli  they  there  suffered  appear  t"  have  debilitated 
the  settlement  for  any  length  of  time  ;  for  in  510  they  fell>  ivith 
forces  nearly  equalj  on  tbe  Sybarites,  and  destroyed  their  city. 
The  original  constitution  was,  no  doubt,  a  moderate  democracy ; 
bll  ttre  are  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  its  organization, 
Pjthagoras  was  the  reformer  of  customs,  moral  and  |>o1itical, 
not  only  at  Croton,  but  in  several  other  of  tbe  Italico-Greek 
dtics.     This  philosopher  arrived  at  Croton  about  540,  and  there 
Ud  the  foundation  of  the  league  or  secret  association  named 
tfbr  him  ;  the  object  of  which  was,  not  to  change  the  form  of 
government  in  tbe  Italian  cities,  but  to  create  men  that  might  be 
fit  to  grasj)  the  helm  of  the  state.    This  reform  and  influence  of  the 
Pythagorseans  lasted  a!>out  thirty  years,  when  tlteir  order  under- 
it  the   same  fate   as   generally  befalls   a  secret    association 
led  with  a  political  view.     Probably  ahout  510  the  Pytha- 
league  was  broken   asunder  by  the  democratic  faction 
!r  Cynon.    The  consequence  was  universal  anarchy,  not  only 
Croton,  where,  about  494,  a  certain  Clinias  assumed  the  ty* 
ly,  but  Ukewise  in  the  rest  of  the  cities :  an  end,  however, 
placed  to  this  anarchy  through  the  mediation  of  tbe  Achieans; 
^tbe  Achaean  colonies  not  only  adopted  the  lawn  of  their  mo- 
cities,  but  likewise  soon  afterward  signed  a  league  in  the 
lie  of  Jupiter  Homorius»  about  4W :  it  appears  that  Croton, 
ifing  ^ready  recovered  from  the  blow  it  hail  received,  was  at 
head  of  tliis  league.     In  this  happy  posture  affairs  remained 
mbout  400-     After  the  kings  of  Syracuse  hud  commenced 
Attacks  on  Magna  Grascia,  Croton  ivas  repeatedly  captured  > 
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a^  in  B.  C.  389  by  Dionysius  I.  and  about  321  ;  and  a^^mtn^  m 
299.  by  Ag!itht*cles.  Finally,  after  the  war  %¥itb  PyTrhiu,  277*  it 
became  dependent  on  Rome. 

c,  Sybiiria  was  founded  about  720,  like  the  foregoiii|yr,  bv 
Achieamt  who  were  mingled  with  Trafzenians:  this  itettlei 
existed  titl  510,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  Croton*  Sooo 
its  foundation  it  became  one  of  the  mottt  extendi vei  populouA, 
luxurious  citieHi  ho  much  no,  that  the  effemtiiacy  of  the  Sybarilet 
became  proverbial*  Sybaris  appears  to  have  been  at  the  pitch  «f 
her  prosperity  from  abuut  0<X) — 550 ;  she  then  possessed  a  i^ 
apectable 'territory,  comprising  four  of  the  neighbouring  iribeA, 
and  twenty-five  cities  or  place^i.  The  immense  fertility  of  tite 
soili  and  the  admii^ion  of  all  strangers  to  the  rights  of  citiak*fiship, 
tended  to  increase  the  jHipnlatioii  so  much,  that  Sybaris,  in  the 
war  against  Croton,  h  said  to  hav  brought  into  the  field  300.UQQ_ 
men.  The  va&t  wealth  possessed,  not  only  by  Sybaris,  but  fa)|H 
the  other  cities  in  this  quarter,  probably  was  derived  from  the 
great  trade  in  oil  and  wine  carried  on  with  Africa  and  witk 
Gaul;  that  Kuch  was  the  c^ise  at  Agrigentum  we  kmtw  witli  9ti* 
tainty.  The  c^institution  of  Sybari;^  was  likewise,  it  appear^  i 
moderate  democracy  :  tuwardis  the  year  510  one  Telya  took  pm» 
aetisioii  of  the  supreme  poweri  and  drove  out  500  of  the  gptimiiin 
who  rted  to  Croton.  The  Crotonbts  received  the  extleai  and  tha 
Sybarites  having  put  to  death  their  ambassador&j  a  war  mi 
kindled  between  the  two  cities,  and  ended  in  510  by  the 
of  the  Sybarites  and  the  destruction  of  their  city. 

d.  Thurii,  founded  near  the  site  of  ancient  Sybaria  m  446 
Athens,  although  the  inhabitants  were  of  mixed  origin  •  a 
cumtstance  which  gave  rise  at  first  to  many  dome>itic  broik>  tkedlK 
£eu8  disputing  aji  to  who  wait  the  real  founder  i  at  laat,  433,  tk 
Delphian  oracle  declaretl  the  city  to  be  a  colony  of  ApoUo. 
constitution  wba  at  ttrt»t  a  nujderate  demticracy  ;  but  tbia 
Qoon  converted  to  an  oligarchy,  all  the  power  and  the  best 
having  l»c*en  taken  possei^sion  of  by  the  Syl>ante  ^milieu 
had  joined  the  settlement.     The  Sybarite*  were,  however*  i|g|da 
expelled,  and  Thurii  grew  into  importance  by  the  confluenca  «f 
iieverai  new  colonies  out  of  Greece:  il»  conatituiion  waa  aia> 
liorated  by   tlie  adofitton   of  the  laws  of  Charoodaa  of 
The  principal  enemies*  of  the  Tfmrians  were  the  Lucauiaiiai 
whom  they  were  beaten,   tilKK     The  desultory  attAclta  of 
tribe  coinpelled  thenii  21{*>>  to  crave  the  ai^si^tajice  of  llie 
wbidi  scKiQ  after  afforded  the  Tarentinee  a  pretext  io  atliii 
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them.     Thurii  now  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman  dependencies, 
ftnd  after  suffering  mucli  in  the  Carthaginian  wars,  was  at  last, , 
B,  C.  IIM),  occupieil  by  a  Roman  ctiloiiy. 

f ,  hoan  Epizephyrii.  The  question  of  their  origin  ir  a  subject 
of  dispute :  the  causes  of  tills  uncertainty  are,  that  here,  as  in 
most  other  of  the  cities^  various  haiid^  of  colonists  arrived  at  va- 
ricms  timesi  and  those  bands  themselves  were  composed  of  a  mix- 
lure  of  se%'eral  Grecian  stocks.  The  chief  colony  was  sent  out, 
B*  C*  683,  by  the  Locri  OzoIsb,  After  suffering  much  from  vi«*lent 
sntenud  commotions,  Locri  found,  about  6(3(^  a  lawgiver  in  Za- 
leocus,  whose  institutions  renin ined  more  than  two  centuries  in- 
viobte.  Tlie  constitution  was  aristocratic,  the  administration 
beifig  in  the  hunds  of  1(X>  families.  The  supreme  magii^trute  was 
cUled  ooMOopolia.  The  senate  consiRted  nf  1  ,(KX)  members,  pro- 
faibljT  elected  from  the  commons,  with  whom  resided,  either 
wfaaUy  or  partially,  the  legislative  power.  The  maintenance  of 
ffe  laws  was,  as  in  others  of  the  Grecian  cities,  committed  to  the 
Qomaphy laces.  Locri  was  certainly  neither  so  wealthy  nor  so 
loxurioits  as  the  cities  above  mentioned  ;  hut  she  was  hununrahly 
distinguished  by  the  good  manners  and  the  quiet  conduct  of  her 
dlUBens,  who  were  content  with  their  government.  The  flourish* 
iBg  period  of  this  city  lasted  till  the  time  of  Dionysina  IL  who 
hiving  been  driven  out  of  Syracuse,  fled  with  his  dependents  to 
Locriy  the  native  country  of  his  mother :  by  his  insolence  and 
UcentiuusnesB  of  manners  the  city  was  brought  to  the  verge  of 
rein ;  after  his  return  to  Syracuse,  347*  the  Locrians  avenged 
their  wrongs  upon  bis  family*  Locri  afterward  niaintained  its 
tsovered  independence  until  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  who,  277* 
pheed  a  garrison  in  the  town  ;  the  Locrians»  huwever^  put  the 
tfoops  to  the  sword,  and  passed  over  to  the  Roman  side :  the  city 
Wta  in  consequence  sacked  by  Pyrrlius  in  275.  From  that  time 
Locri  remained  a  confederate  town  dependent  on  Rome^  and 
nffered  mucli  in  the  secund  Punic  war. 

f.  Rhegium,  founded  by  the  Eubttan  Chalcis,  668 ;  here  also 
the  government  was  aristticnitic,  the  supreme  power  being  in  the 
hinds  of  a  council  of  LOIK)  men_p  selected  only  from  ^lessenian 
families,  which  had  joined  the  original  settlexs.  Hence  arose  an 
ftlilgarebf,  of  which  Anaxilaus  took  advantage  to  assume  the  sole 
dtBiliiaD,  494,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sons.  These 
kictng  been  driven  out,  464,  commotions  eui^ued,  which,  after  a 
tine,  were  quelled  by  the  adoption  of  the  laws  of  Charondas. 
Rlufittin  now  enjoyed  a  period  of  happiness,  which  lasted  till 
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Tkk  dtj  readied  at  aa  eni j  pcriad  to  a  I 
and  firmpentj;  iu  tcrritarr  bcii^af  i 
naral  fiireea  eooskkraUe,  and  Xeapalk  and  Zaade  (cr  Menana) 
anMng  iU  ooloniea.  The  goiemmegt  wvi  a  ■adcfitt  ariatocncy: 
this  amatkatkn  was  sabveited  aboot  S44,  bj  tke  tpant  Arato- 
dennu;  bot  restored  after  Ins  ■■nMJuiiiiin  Coflue  was  £re-> 
qoentlj  the  object  of  the  attacks  id  the  Italian  tiibea;  in  564 
she  was  inraded  and  defeated  bj  the  Etmscans  and  Danniaai 
combined ;  in  474  she  beat  the  Etmscans  at  aea :  bat  in  490 
was  captored  hj  the  Campanians ;  tagetker  with  wlioni  she  be- 
came dependent  of  Rome  in  345.  Cumc»  neierthdeas,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  port  of  Pnte<^,  presenred  a  share  of  importanci^ 
even  under  the  Roman  dominion. 

Heynk,  ProlunoncM  \%  de  civiiatum  Grttcarwm  per  wtagfrnm 
Grasciam  et  Siciliam  instUulU  ei  legihus.  Collected  in  his  Opm- 
cula,  vol.  vii. 

2.  Gredan  settlements  in  Sicily.  These  occupied  the  eastera 
and  southern  shores  of  the  island:  they  were  founded  in  the 
same  f>ori(xl  as  those  of  Magna  Graecia,  and  belonged  partly  Is 
the  Duriun,  partly  to  the  Ionian  stocks.  Of  Dorian  origin  weie 
McMsaiia  and  Tyndaris,  from  Messene;  Syracuse^  who  in  her 
turn  founded  Acne,  Casmens,  and  Camarina,  from  Corinth; 
Ilybia  and  Thapsus  from  Megara;  Segestafrom  Thessaly;  He- 
raclea  Minoa  from  Crete;  Gela,  which  founded  Agrigentniiy 
from  Rhodes;  and  Li  para,  on  the  small  island  of  that  name^ 
from  Cnidus.  Of  Ionian  origin  were  Naxus,  the  founder  of 
Leontini ;  Catana  and  Tauromenium,  from  Chalds;  Zande, 
(after  its  occupation  by  IVIessenian  colonists,  called  Messana,) 
founded  by  Cumu;,  and  in  its  turn  founder  of  Himera  and  Mylc 
The  moHt.remiu-kablc  in  ancient  history  of  these  towns  are: 

a.  Syracuse,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Greek  colonies,  and 
consequently  that  concerning  which  our  information  is  the  moit 
copious.  The  history  of  Syracuse,  on  which,  as  that  town  wss 
for  a  long  time  mistress  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  island,  de- 
pends nearly  the  whole  history  of  Sicily,  comprises  four  periods 
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om  the  foundation,  B»  C,  735.  to  Gtflo,  484  ;  a  space  of  251 
During  this  period  Syracuse  was  a  republic;  but  she  dui*s 
rttppear  to  have  risen  to  any  very  great  height  of  power:  yet  she 
Ued  the  colonies  of  Acrae,  6<)5,  Casmeiia?,  645,  and  Cauiarina, 
m  From  the  attacks  of  Hippocrates,  sovereign  of  Gela,  she 
Brescued  but  by  the  aBsistunce  of  the  motber  city  Corintli, 
I  by  that  of  Corcyra;  and  even  then  was  obliged  to  brook  the 

El  of  Camariua,  497-  The  constitution  wiis  aristocratic;  but 
«  from  domestic  troubles.  The  administration  was  in  the 
of  the  opulent,  {yafji,fjpoi ;)  tbese  were,  bo^vever,  about  485, 
led  by  the  democratic  faction  and  their  own  mutinous  slaves. 
fled  to  Casmente^  and  by  the  help  of  Gelo,  sovereign  of 
,  were  restored  to  their  homes;  but  Gclo  now  took  the  power 
bis  own  hands.  2,  From  Gelo  to  the  expulsion  of  Thra- 
484 — 4CWJ.  The  three  brothers,  Gelo,  Hiero,  and 
p'bulns,  succeissively  ruled  oi^er  Syracuse.  Gelo^  484 — 477- 
i  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  Syracuse,  and,  at  the  same 
,  uf  his  own  power ;  this  be  effected  partly  by  increasing  tlie 
iition,  bringing  in  new  inhabitants  from  other  Greek  cities, 
by  the  great  victory  he  won  over  the  Carthaginians  en- 
pied  with  the  Persians^  480.  At  tliat  early  period  Syracuse 
i  a»  powerful,  both  by  sea  aad  by  land,  as  to  authorise  Gelo 
Him  the  office  of  generalissimo  of  Greece,  when  Sparta  and 
fens  came  to  solicit  his  aid.  His  beneficent  reign  not  only 
ined  him  the  love  of  the  Syracusans  during  his  life,  but  like- 
l procured  him  the  honours  of  a  hero  after  death  at  the  hands 
grateful  people.  He  died  in  477i  ^i^id  was  succeeded  by  his 
ker  Hiero  I.  who  had  till  tJien  ruled  over  Gela.  The  reign 
[  prince  was  one  of  splendour ;  his  court  waS  brilliant,  and 
protection  was  extended  to  arts  and  sciences.  Hiero s 
■  corroborated  by  the  establishment  of  new  citizens,  both  in 
^Mose  and  its  subordinate  towns  of  Catana  and  Naxus,  whose 
iohabitanls  are  translated  to  Leontini. — Wars  waged 
Tbero,  47H»  and  bis  son  Thrasidajus,  tyrants  of  Agri^ 
:  after  the  expulsion  of  Thrasidaus,  that  town  frames 
with  Syracuse ;  the  Syracusan  ileet  sent  to  the  assiat- 
^of  Cttm«P,  wins  a  victory  over  the  Etruscans.  Hiero  haviug 
in  4<57j  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother  Thrasybulus,  who, 
8  short  reign  of  eight  months^  was  in  conse(|uence  of  his 
slty  expelled  by  the  Syracusans  and  tlie  confederate  cities. 
Prom  the  expulsion  of  Thrasylmlus  to  the  elevation  of  Diony- 
U.  J  Symcuae  a  free  democratic  state :  from  4(36 — 405.     Re- 
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osTD  storation  of  the  republican  constitution  in  Syracuse  and  tht  reiC 
_  of  the  Grecian  cities ;  this  restoration  is,  however,  accompanied 
by  many  commotions  and  even  civil  wars,  proceeding  from  the 
expulsion  of  the  new  citizens  and  the  reeatablishment  of  the  in- 
cient  inhabitants  to  their  property, — Increasing  power  and  |iro- 
sperity  of  Syracuse ;  she  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  confedente 
Grecian  citieti  in  the  island,  and  soon  endeavours  to  convert  hm 
precedence  into  supremacy'  The  new  democratic  constitutiim 
quickly  suffers  from  the  diseases  incident  to  that  form  of  gf»vem- 
ment;  a  vain  attempt  ia  made  to  apply  a  remedy  by  the  iatroduft^J 
don  of  the  petalismus,  B.  C.  454 ;  in  the  mean  time  the  Siculi*  l^H 
original  inhabitants  of  Sjcily,  unite  in  closer  league  under  tJiei^^ 
leader  Duoetius;  attempting  to  expel  the  Greeks,  451,  they  en- 
gage the  Syracusana  in  reiterated  wars ;  the  arms  of  Syracogl 
are  successful,  her  authority  is  confirmed  by  the  subjection  of  ih% 
ambitious  Agrigentum,  446,  and  by  her  naval  victory  over  tllD 
Etruscans.  First  hut  un^iuccessful  attempt  of  the  Atheniaaa  It 
interpose  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Sicily,  by  siding  with  Leonliai 
against  Syracuse,  427 ;  eleven  years  afterward  occurs  the  gfeit 
expedition  against  Syracuse,  415—413,  caused  by  the  dispW 
between  Segesta  and  Selinus ;  the  expedition  ends  in  the  tBUd 
rmit  of  the  Athenian  fleet  and  army,  (see  below ;)  and  the  puwtf 
of  Syracuse  rises  to  its  height.  A  constitutional  reform  eniai% 
412,  brought  about  by  Diodes,  whose  laws  were  su 
adopted  by  several  others  of  the  Sicilian  cities.  The 
were  chosen  by  lot.  The  rest  of  the  laws,  which  appear 
had  reference  to  the  criminal  code,  were  the  prtjduction  of 
mittee  over  which  Diodes  presided  ;  these  enactmenti  ^ 
benefidal  to  Syracuse,  that  the  author  of  them  was 
with  a  temple  after  his  death.  So  early  as  410,  neveirthi 
renewal  of  the  diiferences  between  S^etta  and  Seliims 
a  pretext  for  war  vdth  Carthage,  from  whom  the  Segestaoi 
besought  assistance;  by  this  war  the  whole  state  of  atfairs  ii 
Sicily  WHS  subverted.  The  rapid  strides  made  by  the  C 
niamt,  who«  commanded  by  Hannibal  son  i»f  Gii«co,  took, 
Helinus  and  Himera,  and  even  Agrigentum,  400,  engendered 
tnt*stic  factious  and  commotions  within  Synicnse ;  and  amid  t2 
discirders  tbe  crafty  Dionysius  fiucceeded  first  in  obtaining  lit 
eftea  of  field  tmtAait  and  then,  after  supplanting  his  coHra^o^ 
llie  sovereign  power  of  Syracuse,  405.  4.  From  Dionysiiia  L 
the  Roman  occupation*  405—212.  Dionysius  I.  406^-^daa 
hoJing  oomoiencemont  of  hk  trngn,  by  a  defeat  at  Oeb  and  t 
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Btotifiy  of  hla  troops. — A  plugue  wasting  the  CartLaginmn  armyj 
be  la  enabled  to  fmtch  up  a.  peace,  B.  C.  405,  by  wliich  it  is  agreed, 
that  Carthage,  besides  the  territory  in  the  island,  shall  retain  aM 
the  conquests  niude  during  the  war,  togetlier  with  Gela  and  Ca- 
marina.     But  the  project  of  expeihng  the  Carthaginians  out  of 
Sicily,  in  order  to  subject  the  whole  island,  and  to  fall  ujwn 
Mitgnu  Grecia^  kindles  a  long  series  of  wars  both  with  Carthage 
igfcd  the  cities  of  Magna  Greciii.     Second   war  with  Carthage 
Hannibal  and  Himilco,  39B — 31)2.     Dionysius  loses  all 
before  had  conquered,  and  is  himself  besieged  in  Syra- 
but  u  plague  once  more  attacking  the  Carthaginians,  rea^ 
t  him  from  bis  predicament,  396;  deeds  of  hostility  continued 
aolwitbstandjng  till  392,  wlnyi  a  peace  was  signed,  by  which 
Conliage  ceded  the  town  of  Taurmnenium. — From  394  desultory 
attacks  on  the  confederate  Grecian  cities  in  lou'er  Italy,  particu- 
larly on  Bhegiuni,  chief  seat  of  the  Syracusan  emigrants,  which, 
tficr  repeated  invasions*,  is  at  last  compelled  to  yield,  387-   Third 
Wtr  with  Carthage,  3^43,  against  IVIago ;  Bitinysins  wins  a  vic- 
tory, which  is  however  followed  by  a  greater  defeat ;  and  the  war 
cods  the  same  year  by  the  adoption  of  a  peace^  according  to  which 
mek  pt^y  i'  to  retain  what  he  then  had ;  the  Ilalycus  is  fixed 
Mllie  boundary  line  ;  so  that  Selinus  and  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
U/Ff  of  Agrigentiim  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginiims, 
Fotiith  war :  an  irruption  on  the  Carthaginian  cities ;  it   ends, 
however,  in  the  signing  of  a  treaty.     The  decision  of  these  wars 
jenerally  depended  on  the  side  taken  by  the  8iculi,  the  most 
^mrerful  al>uriginal  race  in  Sicily.     D  ion  y  si  us  I.  having  died  by 
piiiati,  368j  was  succeeded  by  Dionyaing  XL  his  eldejst  son  by 
one  of  his  two  mves,  Doria  of  Locri^  and  the  ward  of  his  step- 
aocle  Dio,  the   brother  of  Dionysius's  other  wife  Aristoniache» 
Neither  Dio  nor  his  friend  Plato  were  lible  to  meliorate  the  cha- 
ncier of  a  prince  whose  soul  bad  lieen  c<:>rrnpted  by  bad  educa- 
tkn.^ — Dio  is  banished,  36(X     He  returns,  357*  and,  in  the  ab- 
wmB6  of  Dionysius,  takes    possession  of  Svracuse,  all   but    the 
ckadel.     Dionysius  now  has  recourse  to  stratagem,  he  excites  in 
the  city  distrust  of  Dio,  and  foments  dissension  between  him  and 
^kb  general    Heraclidas ;  meanwhile    he   himself  withdraws  to 
r'bily,  taking  with  him  his  treasures,     Dio  is  compelled  to  retire 
Irvod  the  city,  which  is  sacked  by  the  troops  garrisoned  in  the 
hereupon  the  Syracusans  themselves  fetch  Ijack    Dio ; 
ht  pwnaarni  himself  of  the  citadel  and  w^ishes  to  restore  the  re- 
pohlieui  government,  but  soon  faUs  a  victim  to  party  spirit^ 
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eiiig  nrardered  by  Callipus,  B.  C.  354 :  CallipuB  holds  th 
11  353,  when  he  is  tlrii^en  out  by  Hipparinus*  a  brother 
nysitiii,  who  keeps  j>ossessi<.»n  till  350.     After  10  years*  absence, 
Dioiiysius  IL  by  a  cfm)>- de-ma  in,  becomes  oiice  more  majster  of 
the  city,  346.     The  tyninny  of  this  prince,  the   treadiery  of 
Icetas  of  Gelu,  whom  the  .Syracusans  called  in  to  tlieir  ussi&tance, 
but  who  euleagues  himself  with  the  Carthaginians,  the  enter- 
prises of  Icetas,  compel  the  citizens  to  apply  to  the  mother 
Corinlh:  Ctirinth  sends  to  their  assistance  Timoleon  with  a 
force,  345 •     Rapid  change  uf  affairs  wrought  by  Timoleon  : 
beats  Icetas  and  the  C-arthaginians :  in  343  D  ion  y  si  us  is  forced 
to  deliver  up  the  citadel  and  evaciiftte  the  country  ;  he  retires  lo 
Corinth,  where  lie  leads  :i  private  life.     Restoration  of  the  p^ 
publican  government,  ntit  only  in  Syracuse,  where  the  laws  of 
Diocles  are  reinstitiited,  but  also  in  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  cititii: 
the  revolution  confirmed  by  a  great  victory  over  the  CartJngi- 
nians,  340,     In  the  midst  of  tlie  execution  of  his  plants,  337,  di^ 
Timoleon ;  the  most  splendid  example  (»f  a  republican  that 
tory  affords!     From  337 — 317;  a  chasm  nearly  in  the  history 
Syracuse.      VV^ars   with  Agrigentnm ;  the  usurpation   of 
tratus^  disturbs  the  peace,  Ixith  externul  and  internal.     The 
racter  of  the  Syracusans  was  already  toa  foully  corrupted  for  mi 
to  exjiect  that  without  the  personal  superintendence  of  a  TiiB0- 
leon,  lil)erty  nnght  among  them  find  any  firm  stay.     They  d** 
served  the  fate  that  befell  them*  when  in  317  that  daring  td» 
venturer   Agathocles   assumed  the  iMjvoreign    power,   which 
maintained  till  289.     Renewal  of  the   plan  for  expelling 
Carthaginians  from  the  island,  and  subjecting  Magna 
Hence  arises  a  new  war  witli  Carthage,  in  which  Agathodci 
defeated,  311^  and  besieged  in  Syrf^cnse:  by  a  bold  stroke 
pasises  over  into  Africa,  accompanied  with  part  of  his  fleet 
army,  and  there  with  general  success  pnjtiecules  the  war 
307:  the  insurrection  of  most  of  the  Grecian  cities  in  Sicily 
calls  him  from  the  theatre  of  war ;  his  views  in  Africa  are 
quently  baulked  and  defeated.     In  tlie  peace  of  30*i  b*jlh 
retain  what  they  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.     His  wars  is 
Italy  are  confined  to  the  sacking  of  Croton,  and  a  victory  woi 
over  the  Bruttii ;  and  are  ratlier  the  foraya  of  freebooten  thsfl 
regular  warn.     In  the  year  2H^,  Agathocles  died  by  poison,  aiul 
hb  murderer,  ISlrrnon,  seised  the  [Miwer ;  he  in  exptdled  by  tbt 
general  loetus,  and  Hies  over  to  the  Ctirthagintana*     loetas  rulis 
as  prmtor  till  27H«  when,  ia  his  ubseuce^  the  [lutvcc  is  ti 
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I  of  by  Thynion,  who  meets  with  a  riviil  in  the  person  of 
8ontratti$;  m  the  mean  while  the  mercenaries  of  Agnthocles  . 
(the  IVfamertini)  possess  themselves  of  IMessuiin.  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians press  forward  to  the  very  gates  of  Syracuse.     Tlie  Syra- 
cnsaii§  invite  Pyrrhjis  of  Epims  over  from  Italy;  that  prince 
takes  pofisession  of  the  whole  of  Sicily  as  far  as  Lilyba-uwi ;  but 
btTUig  brought  upon  himself  by  hii>  haughtiness  the  hatred  of  tlie 
8,  he  is  obliged  to  evacuate  the  island;,  B.  C.  275,  The  Syracu* 
now  appoint  IlierOj  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  royal  family, 
the  office  of  field  marshal :  after  defeating  the  IVFamertini  he  ia 
called  to  the  throne,  260.     At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  be- 
tween Carthage  and  Bome>  tlie  new  king  forsakes  his  alliance 
with  Carthage,  and  passing  over  to  the  Roman  side,  thereby  pur- 
chases a  long  and  tranquil  reign  until  215,  when  he  dies  of  old 
age-     Under  this  wise  prince  Syracuse  enjoyed  a  linppiness  to 
which  she  was  a  stronger  under  all  her  demagogues.     After  his 
death    the   Carthaginian   party   became  predominant  ;    Hiero'a 
grandson  HieronjTiius  is  murdered^  214,  and  IlannihaFs  intrigues 
lile  the  Cartlmgiuian  party  tu  keep  the  upper  hand,  by  con- 
riring  to  place  at  the  head  of  affairs  his  friends  Hippocrates  and 
Epicydes,  who  entangle  Syracuse  in  a  war  with  Rome ;  and  the 
dly,  after  a  long  siege,  celebrated  by  the  inventions  of  Archi- 
ls brought  to  ruin,  212, — The  history  of  Syracuse  is  a 
tical  comjiendium  of  politics :  what  other  state  ever  under- 
nt  so  many  and  such  various  revolutions  ? 
The  liistory  of  Syracuse  was  at  an  early  period  disfigured  by 
parliiility.     For  the  topography,  see  t  Bartels  Letters  Jrmn 
iCalahria  and  Siciltf,  vol.  iii.  with  a  plan, 

f  A*  Arnold,  Historic  of  Stjracnsc  front  its  foundation  to  the 

ikrow  of  liber  ti/  %  Dion  y  sin  x,  Goth  a,  IHIO. 
BflTFORD,  Ilixiorif  of  Greece:  the  fourtii  volume  contains  the 
Malory  of  Syracuse,  and  the  defence  uf  the  eldor  Dion  y  si  us.  It 
would  seem  that  even  now  it  is  tliHicuJt  to  write  this  history  in  a 
Ipirit  of  impartiality. 
&•  Agrig:entum,  a  colony  of  Gela,  founded  5B2.  The  first  city 
Sicily  next  to  Syracuse,  of  which  it  was  frequently  the  rival, 
^  Its  first  constitution  was  that  of  tlie  mother  city  ;  that  is  to  say, 
Dorian  or  aristocratic.  It  fell,  however,  soon  after  its  foundation 
under  the  dominion  of  tyrants ;  the  first  of  whom  known  is  Pha- 
^who  ftouri^ihed  probably  tjGii — 534,  He  was  succeeded  by 
nes,  534 — 488,  who  was  followed  by  Alcander,  an  indul- 
ruler,  in  wlio^e  reign  the  wealth  of  Agrigentum  seems  to 
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have  alresidy  reached  a  considerable  height.  More  renowned  tbatt 
-  the  foregoing  wiis  Theron,  the  cciiitemp<»rary  and  stepfather  of 
Gelo;  he  ruled  from  B.  C.  4W — 472:  in  cmtjunction  with  Gelo  be 
routed  the  Carthaginian  army,  4iJ0,  and  subjected  liimera^  His 
mn  and  nuccesjior,  Thrasydn;us,  was  beaten  by  Hiero  and  ex- 
pelled, 470 ;  wherenpcm  the  Agrigentines,  as  allies  of  Syracuie, 
introduced  a  democracy.  The  periml  following,  470 — 405,  k 
that  in  which  Agrigentum^  blessed  with  political  freedom,  readied 
to  the  loftiest  pitch  of  public  prosperity.  She  was  one  of  the 
moKt  opulent  and  luxurious  of  cities,  and  the  most  magnilicent  in 
the  display  of  public  monuments.  For  her  wealth  she  wtm  in* 
debted  to  the  vast  trade  in  oil  and  wine  that  she  carried  on  with 
Africa  and  Gaul,  in  neither  of  which  were  those  productions  hi* 
therto  naturalized.  In  the  year  446  the  Agrigentines,  excited  by 
envy,  fell  upon  the  Syraciisans,  but  were  defeated.  In  the  war 
\rith  Athens  they  took  no  share ;  but  in  the  Carthaginian  inva- 
sion of  Sicily.  405,  Agrigentum  was  taken  and  destroyed ;  fmn 
this  blow  she  recovered  but  slowly,  and  never  effectuaUy.  By 
Timoleon  she  was,  in  some  measure^  restored^  340 ;  and  ante 
Agathocles,  307,  was  able  to  head  the  cities  combined  agasnC 
him,  but  was  beaten.  After  the  death  of  Agathticles,  a  tyrant, 
Phintias,  took  possession  of  the  sovereign  power ;  and  was  ai* 
tacked,  278,  by  Icetas  of  Syracuse.  At  the  breiiking  aol  rf 
the  first  Punic  war,  Agrigentum  was  used  by  the  Carthi^ 
nians  as  a  store  of  anns ;  but  was  taken  by  the  Hotmuia  ao  earlf 

c.  The  fate  of  the  other  Sicilian  cities  waa  more  or  \mm  d0» 
pendent  on  that  of  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse :  they  all  bad  ori* 
ginally  republican  forms  of  government;  but  although  the  loniaa 
colonies  had  a  celebrated  legisliitor  in  the  person  of  CharoiidaSi 
(probably  about  6tJ0,)  they  had  the  same  fortune  with  the  leaif 
being  firequently  oppressed  by  tyrants,  either  from  among  \ 
own  citizens,  or  by  those  of  ^Syracuse,  who  were  wont 
flrive  out  the  old  inhabitants,  and  introduce  a  new 
more  devoted  to  their  interest:  hence  must  have  sprung  1 
wars-  The  ftiregoing  history  shows  how  grievously  they  tike 
suffered  in  the  wars  betw  een  Syracuse  and  Carthage*  Foil 
the  dates  of  their  respective  foundations  they  may  be  thtw 
fUiged:  Zanele,  (nft4*r  6^M,  known  by  the  name  of  Mi 
the  earlkatr  although  of  date  undetermined  ;  Nastus,  7^;  ^ 
euae,  Hybla,  7^5  ;  Leontini,  Catann,  7^;  Gela,  6SK);  Acm 
B.  C.  665 ;  Casmenie,  iM5 ;  llimera,  680;  SoUnua.  ^IQOi  Agr%M»i 
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ioin,  582.     The  dates  of  the  rest  cannot  be  ascertained  to  any 
degree  of  accuracy. 

3.  On  the  other  islands  and  coasts  of  tke  Mediterranean  were 
found  varitms  insulated  Grecian  settlements ;  in  Sardinia,  the 
dties  Caralis  and  Oihia :  the  date  of  their  foundation  un- 
knowD ;  in  Cornea,  Alaria,  (or  Alalia,)  a  colony  of  Phocieans 
imiidedj  561 ;  hither  tlie  Inhabitants  of  the  motlier  city  betook 
thenMeives  in  541  ;  and  subsequently^  after  the  naval  engage- 
,  oent  with  the  Etruiscuna  and  Carthaginians,  withdrew,  some  to 
^k^um,  others  to  Massiiia,  536. 

^KL  On  the  coast  of  Gaul  stood  Ma-^ilia,  founded  by  the  Pho> 

^BbSi  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Corsica  after  the  above  men- 

PB^l  iifiTal  engagement^  536 ;  or  rather^  there  was  in  the  game 

Ae  an  old  settlement  which  was  now  increased.   Maaaitia  rapidly 

I  graw  sit  wealth  and  power.    Our  information  respecting  the  wars 

Ae  WBged  on  the  sea  against  Carthage  and  the  Etruscans  is  but 

of  a  general  kind.     Her  territory  on  the  main  land,  although 

ticti  in  wine  and  oil,  was  confined  in  extent ;  she  established,  ne-^ 

iTCrtbeJess,  several  colonies  along  the  shores  of  Spain  and  Gaul, 
MiOQg  which  Antipolisj  Nica^  and  Olbia  are  the  best  known. 
Tkt  trade  of  Massilia  ^vas  carried  on  in  part  by  sea,  in  part  by 
hod*  mihwart  the  interior  of  Gaul.  The  constitution  was  a  mo- 
!  derate  aristocracy.  The  chief  power  was  in  the  hands  of  60O 
iadividuals ;  the  members  of  this  council  were  called  timuchi^ 
Aey  held  their  places  for  life,  were  obliged  to  be  married  men 
villi  lamilie«,  and  descended  at  least  to  the  third  generation  from 
tcittaen.  At  the  head  of  this  council  stood  fifteen  men,  three  of 
vkmo  were  chief  magistrates.  So  early  a^  218  Massilia  was  in 
aUiaiioe  with  Rome,  under  whose  fostering  protection  she  grew 
la  ]msperity  ;  her  freedom  was  preserved  to  her  until  the  war 
belnccn  Pompey  and  Caesar  ;  having  sided  with  the  former,  she 
«u  Ktonned,  49,  by  Crcsar's  army.  She  soon  retrieved  herself, 
ad,  under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Massilia  was  the  seat  of  btera- 
tare  and  philosophy,  public  lectures  in  which  were  given  there 
m  al  Athens* 

Aua*  Beubckner,  IlUtoria  Reipnblica  Ma^tUiensmm.  Got- 
tiag.  1826.     A  prize  essay. 

5.  On  the  Spanish  coast  stood  Saguntum,  (2^Kx/v$h^,)  a  colony 
Irani  the  island  of  Zacynthus  ;  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  un- 
detemtined.  It  was  rich  by  trade  ;  but  at  the  opening  of  the 
wcGod  Ptinic  war,  B.  C,  219,  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal,  as  being 
w  sklly  of  Home. 
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6.  On  the  coast  of  Africa  lay  Cyrene,  founded  at  the  i 
^  tion  of  the  Delphian  oracle  in  631,  |jy  the  island  of  Thera.  The 
coustitution  was  at  first  moniirchical.  Kings:  Battus  L  the 
fouader^  631 — 59 K  The  sceptre  remained  in  his  family,  Aice» 
silatis  I.  d,  B75.  Under  the  reign  of  bis  successor^  Battus  XL 
surnamtd  the  happy,  (d,  554 »)  ^reat  increase  of  the  colony  by 
new  comers  from  Greece.  The  Libyans,  bereaved  of  their  h&nd 
seek  for  help  at  the  hands  of  A  pries,  who  is  defeated  by  the  ' 
rena^ans,  570,  and  in  consequence  loses  his  crown. — J 
IL  d,  550.  Rehellion  of  his  brothers^  and  foundation  of  Bsra, 
an  independent  town  ruled  l)y  its  own  separate  kings.  Seon- 
sion  of  the  Libyan  subjects.  He  is  put  to  death  by  bis  br 
or  friend  Learchus,  who  in  his  turn  is  poisoned  by  Eryxo 
widow  of  Arcesilans.  Her  son,  Dittos  III.  surnamed  the  lame^ 
{d.  about  529,)  succeeds  to  the  throne.  The  royal  power  cojk 
lined  within  narrow  limits  by  the  la^va  of  Demonax  of  3f  antinet: 
the  king  retains  ntjthing  more  than  the  revenue  and  priestly 
office.  His  son  Arcesilaus  IlL  becomes  of  his  own  acci>rd  trilitt»i 
tary  to  the  Persians;  in  conjunction  with  Ida  mother,  Pheretin 
he  seeks  to  reestablinh  the  kingship,  but  h  expelled ;  neve 
lens  he  regains  possession  of  Cyrene.  In  consequeiice  of  ; 
cruelty  with  which  he  pursues  his  reign  he  is 
JBarca,  about  51G.  Pheretime  seeks  for  help  from  the 
sfttrap  of  Egypt,  Ar}^ande8,  who  by  craft  gets  posacsaion  of  J 
the  inhabitants  are  carried  away  and  translated  into  ] 
Boon  after  Pheretime  dies.  It  seems  proliable  that 
Battus  IV*  and  Arc^silaua  IV.  must  have  reigned  at  Cyrene. 
whom  Pindar*s  4th  and  5th  Pythians  are  addressed :  their  1 
torVt  however,  is  veiled  in  oliscurity^  Cyrene  then  received  a  i 
publican  constitution,  probably  somewhere  about  450;  but 
are  unacquainted  with  the  internal  details  of  the  gover 
Yet  though  Phito  was  invited  by  the  Cyrentcans  to  give 
laws,  and  though  they  had  fur  their  legislator  Democleaof  j 
dia,  they  appetir  never  to  have  been  blessed  with  a  good 
stable  constitution.  Not  only  is  mention  often  made  of  < 
troubles,  as  in  400,  when  iimid  the  uproar  excited  by  Ariston  1 
greatest  part  of  the  iiriKtocralic  party  was  cut  off;  but  we 
wise  meet  with  frequent  lyrnntii.  Conc^nung  the  external  i 
of  this  state  we  know  nothing  but  a  few  general  facta  relatiinfl 
the  botder  wars  with  Cartilage.  Subsequently  to  Ale 
Cyrene  became  a  part  of  the  Kgyptiuu  kingdom  ;  ao  au-ly  oa  I 
raign  of  Ptolemy  I*  it  wtiai  added  to  thut  realm  by  hla  , 


Ophelias,  about  B*  C.  331.  It  now  continued  to  recelre  variaus 
rulers  from  the  family  of  the  Ptolemies  («ee  below)  until  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  when  it  became  a  separate  state,  the  bastard 
son  of  the  prince,  Apion  by  name,  having  made  h  over  to  the 
Romans,  97-  Cyrene  drove  a  considerable  trade,  cfmsisting  piirtly 
IB  tlie**a£portation  of  the  natural  products,  more  especially  the 
SOphium,  (Laser,)  partly  in  a  varied  intercourse  with  Carthage, 
ilmmomum,  and  thence  with  the  interior  of  Africa.    The  former 

tidour  and  importance  of  this  city  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
xe  test] tied  by  an  abundance  of  most  noble  ruins ;  a  more  ac- 
te  research  into  which  every  ^iend  of  antiquity  must  desi- 
te. 
Hardion,  Histoire  de  Cyrene,  in  Mhn*  de  l Academic  des 
InscriptionSy  t<  iii. 

J.  P.  Thrige,  HUtoria  Cifrenes,  inde  a  tempore  qiw  condita 
mrhw  est,  uxque  ad  letatem^  qua  in  provincia'  formam  a  Rmnanis 
ftdacta  esl :  particula  prior,  de  iriitih  colonku  C^renen  dvducifTt 
H  Cyrenex  Baftjadis  rc^mniihus  historia.  Havnicc,  1819.  The 
gntnd  work  on  Cyrene-  It  is  hoped  that  the  author  will  not  dis- 
itint  our  expectatitms  of  the  second  part,  which  is  to  contain 
!  period  of  republican  government.  A  my  tif  light  has  for  the 
time  been  cast  on  the  remains  still  found  in  Cyrenaica  by 
L  GsLLA,  Plaggiodi  Tripoli;  trauslatcd  by  Spieker,  in  the 
Mfnal  of  the  laicU  traviis  hy  ma  and  hj^  Lind,  Sept.  1820, 
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the  breaking  out  of  the  Persian  wars  to  Alexander 
tie  Great,  B.  C.  500—336. 

The  chief  writers  in  this  period  are  :  For  the  history 
'  Ibe  Persian  wars  to  the  battle  of  Platieae,  479,  Herodotus. 
For  the  period  extending  from  479  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
P«lopoimesian  war,  we  must,  in  the  lack  of  contemporary  authors, 
eoDtider  as  the  pnndpal  source^  Diodorns  Siculus,  from  the  begin^ 
Itiiigof  the  llth  book,  wliich  commences  with  the  year  480,  (the 
,  7tH,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  books  being  lost,)  to  the  middle  of 
1 12th;  although  the  chronology  of  that  author  must  in  several 
\  be  rectified  after  Thucydidts's  sumniar}'  in  lib.  i.  For  the 
of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  that  is  to  suy,  from  431 — 410, 
tte  grand  work  is  that  of  Thncydides,  which  must  be  accompanied 
Diodoms,  from  the  middle  of  the  12th  book  to  the  middle 
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of  the  13th. — From  the  year  410  to  the  battle  of  Mimtinet, 
3<32,  the  chief  writer  will  be  Xenophon,  in  his  Hellenics,  parti j 
likewise  ia  his  Anabasis  and  Agesilaiia ;  tt^ether  with  Diodorus, 
from  tlie  middle  of  the  13t]i  book  to  the  end  of  the  15th*  For  the 
years  intervening,  from  362 — 336,  no  contemporary  historian  his 
been  preserved ;  therefore  Diodomss  16th  l>ook  must  bere  be 
considered  as  the  grand  source :  for  the  times  of  Pbilip,  however, 
recourse  nmst  be  likemse  had  to  the  speeches  of  Demostbenii 
and  j^chines.  The  Lives  of  Plutarch  and  Nepos  often  tcmdi 
upon  this  period^  but  cannot  be  regsrded  as  authentic  somcoi; 
still  less  is  the  authority  of  the  abridged  documents  given  br 
Justin  and  some  others. 

The  modern  authors  on  tliis,  the  brilliant  period  of  Greedy 
are,  of  course,  the  same  as  have  been  enumerated  above :  (ni 
p.  118.)     To  whom  must  be  here  added; 

Potter,  Archwohgia  Grtrca  ;  or  the  Antiquities  of  Gr€€€t: 
2  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1 722.  Translated  into  German  by  J.  J.  Bam- 
bach,  3  vols.  1 77^- 

Bartuelemy,  Votfage  du  Jeune  Anacharsts  en  Gr^ce,  (Be* 
tween  the  years  B.  C.  302  and  338.)  Paris,  1788,  5  vols.  Ac^ 
com|>anit*d  with  charts  and  plans,  for  the  illustmtion  uf  the 
topography  of  Atliens,  etc.  This  work,  no  doubt,  is  conspictuioi 
by  a  rare  union  of  good  taste  and  erudition;  unattended*  ho#- 
ever^  with  an  equal  share  of  critical  acumen  and  the  proper  J 
ing  of  antiquity. 

t  His  tor  ff  of  the  Origin,  Progress  ^  and  Fall  qf  Science 
Greece  and  E^^nc,  by  C.  Meiners.  Gottingen,  17BK  It  < 
tains  also  a  delineation  of  the  political  state  of  afiain ;  but  < 
not  extend  beyond  the  age  of  Philip, 

The  principal  costly  works  publislied  in  illustration  of  th«  ] 
numents  of  ancient  Greece  are : 

Le  Roy  I  Les  Ruines  des  pliu  heaux  Monumens  de  la 
PariK,  17^B,  2nd  edit  1770,  fol     The  first  in  point  of  tini«;  tat" 
far  surpassed  by  : 

J,  Stuart,    The  Antiquities  of  Athens  measured   ami 
MmaUd;  3  vols.  Lond.  1762:  the  4tb  vol  published  in  1811 
la  taiaty  and  accuracy  of  execution  tlie  first  of  all. 

R.  0ALTON,  Antiquiiies  and  Views  of  Greece  and  /%fjw 
imi,  fol.  It  contains  of  Eg3rptian  monumenU  none  but  th«i^  4 
lower  Egypt. 

R.  Chanolkr,  Ionian  Antiquities.  London,  17W^  H 
2  vohi,  fuh     A  worthy  counterpart  to  Stuart. 
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Choiseul  GouppieRj  Voyage  piUore^qac  (hin.s  la  Greccy  vol      Tt 
I  177^:  vol.  ii*  1809-     It  cymprii^es  pnucipaUy  tlie  islands  and  ^g'^JJ^j^g^', 
^■Asia  Af  inor.  andeh*     fl 

^    1,  from  a   multitude   of  small   states,   never  Beneficial 
'    united  by  one  bond,  but  rather  sundered  by  fre-pere!^i  * 
quent  feuds, — and  such  at  the  beginning  of  this  ^"^ 
period  were  the  states  of  Greece,— nothing  ini* 
portant  can  hardly  be  expected,  unless  some  ex- 
ternal event  occurs,  which  by  rallying  the  divided 
forces  round  one  point,  and  directing  them  to- 
ward one  object,  may  hinder  them  from  mutually 
ejchausting  one  another.     By  the  Persian  attack, 
the   foundation  was    laid   for    the    greatness   of 
Greece ;  certain  states  then   grew  so  rapidly  in 
power,  that  upon  their  history  hinges  the  general 
history  of  Greece. 

Csuses  which  led  to  the  Persian  war.  Share  taken  by  Athens 
in  ihe  Ionian  in^surrection  and  firing  of  Sardes>  B.  C.  500.  (see 
above,  p.  9(J.)  Intrigues  of  Hippms,  first  with  the  satraps,  and 
in  ilie  end  at  the  Persian  court  itself* — First  exjKidition,  that  of 
Mardcinius,  thwarted  hy  a  storm,  493. 

2,  Not  even  the  summons  to  acknowledge  the  Athensand 
Persian  yoke  was  sufficient  to  rouse  the  national  r«^ecMhr* 
energy  of  the  Greeks.  All  the  islands,  and  most^^^^^'f*"*^ 
of  the  states  on  the  main  land,  concede  the  de-  ^'^■'^^*• 

kand;  Sparta  and  Athens  alone  boldly  spurn  the 
oposal.  The  Athenians,  unassisted,  and  their 
leader  Miltiades,  acquainted  from  his  youth  with 
the  Persians  and  their  mode  of  warfare,  and  with 
the  guperiority  of  the  arms  of  his  countrymen,  are 
the  saviours  of  Greece. 

Quarrel  of  Atliens  and  Sparta  with  j^gina,  which  holds  for 
tbe  Persians,  491 ;  the  consequent  deposition  of  Demaratns,  king 
tf  8|MUta,  by  his  colleague  CWmenes. 

Peman  expedition  of  Datih  and  Artaphernes  under  the  guid- 
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ance  of  Hippias :  frustrated  by  the  battle  of  I^f  arathon,  foagbt 
B.  C,  Sept.  29j  490,  and  tHe  fuiJuTe  of  an  Ettempt  upon  Atbens. 

■  3.  The  inimediate  consequence  of  this  victory 
was  a  naval  expedition  against  the  islands,  Paros 
more  particularly,  to  which  Miltiades  out  of  pri* 
vate  grudge  persuaded  the  Athenians:  it  was  un- 
dertaken for  the  purpose  of  levying  contributions; 
and  here,  it  seems,  the  Athenians  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  subsequent  sovereignty  of  the  sea. 
The  Athenians  visited  upon  Miltiades  the  failure 
of  this  expedition,  although  the  effect  of  their 
own  fdlly ;  yet  was  this  deed  of  injustice  a  source 
of  happiness  to  Athens;  by  causing  the  fall  of 
Miltiades,  it  made  room  for  those  men  who  were 
to  lay  the  firm  foundation  of  her  glory  and  great- 
ness. 

4.   As   in  every   democratic   state   waxing 
power,  the  history  of  Athens  now  becomes  that] 
of  eminent  individuals,  standing  at  the  head 
affairs,  as  generals  or  demagogues.    Themistocles, 
who  to  an  astonishing  degree  united  in  his  per- 
son the  most  splendid  talents  of  the  statesman 
and  general,  with  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  and  eveaj 
of  egotism;  and   Aristides,  whose  disinterested* 
ness,  even  in  those  days,  was  singular  at  Atheni^J 
are  the  real  founders  of  the  power  of  this  com* 
mon wealth.     To  the  first,  however,  Athens  was 
more  indebted  than  to  the  latter. 

Rivalry  of  these  two  men,  490 — 486,  While  Themistodai  it 
the  head  of  the  AtheBJari  Aeet  pruiiccutes  the  de&ign  of  i^IiltiidM 
against  the  islands,  the  management  uf  state  affairs  is  coiifiil«d  ti  ^ 
the  care  of  Amtides.  On  the  return,  however,  of  Them»t«idii  | 
aji  conqueror.  Aristides  is  by  o«traci«^m  banished  Athens,  4IBL 
Thetnintocies  aU*ne»  at  the  heud  of  iitfaird,  pursues  hia  plan  fbr 
Qiakitig  AtheuK  u  maritime  power^  In  ctmaequence  of  a  war  af^ust 
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t!ic  object  of  popular  hatred^  j^Egina,  B.  C.  484,  Ke  prevails  on 
the  Athenians  to  devote  the  income  from  the  mines  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  navy.  While  Athens  is  thus  rising  to  power,  Sparta  is 
harassed  by  the  insimity  of  one  of  her  kings,  Cleomenes,  (suc- 
ceeded in  482  by  his  balf  brother  Leonidas,)  and  by  the  arro- 
gance of  the  other,  Leo ty chides. 

5.  The  glory  of  fruslrating  the  second  mighty  se^omiw" 
Persian  invasion  of  Greece  under  Xerxes  I.  ap-S^ePel^-^      ■ 
pertains  solely  to  Themistocles.     Not  only  the  ^^^^1*^''^"      I 
naval  victory  won  by  hini  off  Salarois,  but  still  J^**«™*!*«- 
IjAore  the  manner  in  which  he  contrived  to  work  ^Qo. 
upon  his  countrymen,  demonstrates  him  to  have 
been  the  first  man  of  his  day,  and  the  deliverer  of 
Greece,   now  united  by  one  bond.— How  weak 
are  all  national  leagues  :  but  how  strong  may  not 
the  weakest  be  made  when  knit  by  one  great 
man,  who  knows  how  to  inspire  it  with  his  own 
spirit ! 

Plan  traced  by  Themistocle*  for  the  conduct  of  the  war;  partly 
bjr  means  of  a  common  union  of  all  the  Hellenic  states ;  a  mea- 
■one  which  succeeds  to  a  certain  degree,  the  honour  of  the  com- 
Afiad  being  left  to  the  Spartans ;  partly  by  placing  the  theatre 
of  war  on  the  sea. — Gallant  death  of  Leoniclos  with  his  300 
Spartans  and  *J00  Thespians,  Jidy  6,  480.  An  example  of  he- 
raism  which  contributes  as  much  to  the  greatness  of  Greece  as 
tlie  victory  of  Salami s.  About  the  same  time  naval  engagements 
rf  Artemisium  of  Euboea,  with  271  sail.  The  leaders  of  the 
Greeks  are  kept  to  their  fwsts  merely  by  bribery  ;  the  means  of 
{nrchasing  their  services  are  for  the  most  part  furnished  by  Tbe- 
mistocles  himself — Athenst  reft  of  inhabitants^  is  taken  and 
burnt  by  Xerxes,  July  20.  Retreat  of  the  Grecian  fleet  into  the 
Uyof  Salamb:  revocation  of  all  exiles,  Aristides  among  the  rest. 
—Canning  measures  adopted  by  Themistoeles  to  hinder  the 
iknrncast  Greeks  from  taking  to  flighty  and  at  the  same  time  to 
leciire  to  himself,  in  case  of  need,  an  asylum  with  the  Persian 
Bioaarch. — Naval  engagement  and  victory  off  Salamis,  Sept.  23, 
48f),  fought  and  won  with  380  sail,  (180  of  which  were  Athe* 
Uao,)  against  the  Persian  fleet,  already  much  debilitated:  re* 
treat  of  Xerxes. — Poets  and  historians  have   disfigured   these 
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events  by  Ideai  exaggerations:  may  tliey,  however,  serve  to  sbow 
us  tow  far  human  debility  is  wont  to  be  attended  with  hmnam 
greatness !  ^H 

6,  The  victory  of  Salamis  did  not  conclude  th^ 
war;  but  the  negotiations  entered  into  during  th^ 
winter  mouths  with  the  Persian  general,  Mardd^ 
nius,   left    in   Thessaly,    and    with    the   Asiatic 
Greeks,  to  excite  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke, 
show  how  far  the  confidence  of  the  nation  in  iu 
own  strength  had  increased.     The  battle  fought 
by  the  land  troops  at  Plataete,  under  the  command 
of  the  Spartan,  Pausanias^  (guardian  to  Plistar^ 
chus,  son  of  Leonidas,)  and  that  of  the  Athenian, 
Aristides ;  together  with  the  battle  fought  on  the 
same  day  at  Mycale  by  the  naval  troops,  and  the 
burning  of  the  Persian  fleet,  deliver  Greece  for 
ever  fioni  Persian  invasion,  although  the  war  s 
continues. 

7.  The  expulsion  of  the  Persians  wrought 
entire  change  in  the  internal  and  external  rela- 
tions of  Greece.     From  being  the  aggressed  the 
Greeks    became   the    aggressors ;    to   free  their 
Asiatic  countrymen   is  now  the  chief  object  or 
pretext  for  the  continuation  of  a  w^ar  so  profii 
able ;  the  chief  command  of  w  hich  abides 
Sparta  until  B,  G.  470. 

Athens  rebttilt  and  fnrtified  by  Themistocles  despite  of  Sp 
tan  jeiilousy,  47^:  ftnindatiim  of  the  Piririis ;  an  event  of  i 
greater  import,  477- — Naval  ex|ieditiGn  under  PautsaiiiaB,  j 
patiied  by  Aristtde**  and  Ciman,  undertaken  jigainst  Cyprus  »ni 
Byzantium,    for  the   purpo»e  of  expelling  the   Fersaans,  4J0 
TreiicLery  and  fall  of  Paii8iuiia»,  4(»lK     In  consequence  of 
Spartnn*s  arrogance,  the  supremacy  falla  into  the  liamk  liil 
Athenians. 

8*  This  translation  of  the  command  to  Al 
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decided  on  all  the  subsequent  relations  of  Greece, 
not  only  inasmuch  as  it  augmented  the  jealousy 
between  Sparta  and  Athens,  but  because  Athens 
made   an   use   of  her  ascendant  quite  different 
from  that  made  by  Sparta,— Establishment  of  a 
permanent  confederacy,  comprising  most  of  the 
Grecian  states  without  Peloponnesus,  the  islands 
especially  ;  adjustment  of  the  contributions  to  be 
annually  furnished  by  each;  pretence,  the  prose^ 
cution  of  the  Persian  war,  and  liberation  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  from  Persian  thraldom.    Although 
the  common  bank  was  at  first  placed  at  Delos, 
the  superintendence  of  it  was  confided  to  Athens; 
and  such  a  manager  as  Aristides  was  seldom  to 
be  found. — Natural  consequence  of  this  new  esta- 
blishment:  L  What  had  hitherto  been  mere  mili- 
tary precedence,  becomes  in  the  hands  of  Athens 
a  right  of  political  prescription,  and  that,  as  usual, 
soon  converted  into  sovereignty.     Hence  the 
rise  of  the  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  Greece,  (jtpxh 
tii  'BKKa^i^)  as  connected  with  that  of  the  sea,  (da- 
u^wiparU.)     2*  The  oppression  of  the  Athenians, 
M>metimes  real,  at  other  times  presumed,  after  a 
short  while,  rouses  the  spirit  of  discontent  and 
contumacy  among  several  of  the  confederates : 
heQce,   3.   The   gradual  formation  of  a  counter 
league,  headed  by  Sparta,  who  likewise  retains 
ihe  supremacy  over  the  greatest  part  of  Felopon* 
oesus. 

9.  The  changes  introduced  in  the  internal  or- 
ganization are  not  to  be  determined  solely  by  the 
palpable  alterations  made  in  any  of  Lycurgus's 
or  Solon's  institutions.  In  Sparta,  the  general 
frame-work  of  Lycurgus's  constitution  subsisted; 
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nevertheless  the  power  was  virtually  in  the  hands 
of  the  ephori,  whose  dictatorial  sway  placed 
Sparta  in  the  formidable  posture  she  now  as- 
sumed,—At  Athens,  in  proportion  as  the  import- 
ance of  foreign  relations  increased,  and  amid  the 
protracted  struggles  between  the  heads  of  the  de- 
mocratic and  aristocratic  parties,  the  real  power, 
under  the  outward  appearance  of  a  democracy, 
gradually  centred  in  the  hands  of  the  10  annually 
elected  generals,  {(nparriyai)  who  with  more  or  less 
effect  played  the  parts  of  demagogues. 

Rescission  of  tli€  law  tliat  excluded  the  poorer  citixeiis  from 
official  situations,  B.  C.  478, 

£xpul»$iun  of  ThemistocleSj  implicated  in  the  faU  of  PansantU; 
principally  by  the  rancour  of  the  Spartans :  he  is  first 
by  ostnicism,  46^) ;  in  consequence  of  farther  persecution  he  fliei 
over  to  the  Persians,  466, 


banished      i 
iheflki 


ida-^ 


10.  The  following  40  years  intervening  from 
470^-430,  constitute  the  splendent  period  of 
Athens.  A  concurrence  of  fortunate  circum- 
stances happening  among  a  people  of  the  highest 
abilities,  and  promoted  by  great  men,  produ 
here  phenomena,  such  as  never  since  have  be< 
witnessed.  Political  greatness  was  the  funda-" 
mental  principle  of  the  commonwealth;  Athenii 
had  been  the  guardian,  the  champion  of  Greece; 
she  wished  to  appear  worthy  of  herself.  Hence 
in  Athens  alone  were  men  acquainted  with  publi 
splendour,  exhibited  in  buildings,  in  spectacl 
in  festivals ;  the  acquisition  of  which  was  facili 
tated  by  private  frugality.  This  public  spirit 
animating  every  citizen,  expanded  the  blossoms 
genius;  no  deeply  indented  hne  separated  pri- 
vate life  from  public  life;  whatever  great,  what* 


ever  noble  was  produced  by  Athens,  spmng  np 
verdant  and  robust  out  of  this  harmony,  this 
buxom  vigour  of  the  state.  Far  different  was  the 
case  with  Sparta;  there  rude  customs  and  laws 
vrested  the  dilation  of  genius  ;  there  men  were 
taught  to  die  for  the  land  of  their  forefathers ;  while 
at  Athens  they  learnt  to  live  for  their  country. 

11.  Meanwhile  husbandry  remained  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  the  citizens  of  Attica;  other 
employments  were  left  to  the  hands  of  slaves. 
Commerce  and  navigation  were  especially  di- 
rected towards  the  Thracian  coast  and  the  Black 
sea;  yet  the  spirit  of  trade  was  not  dominant. 
The  embellished  charms  now  presented  by  a  par- 
ticipation in  state  affairs,  caused  men  to  feel  the 
want  of  intellectual  discipline ;  sophists  and  rhe- 
tors began  to  offer  their  instructions.  Mental  ex- 
pertness  rather  than  mental  knowledge,  was  the 
object  of  those  instructions  ;  men  wished  to  learn 
how  to  think  and  to  speak.  Poetic  education  had 
long  preceded  the  rise  of  this  national  desire ; 
poesy  now  lost  nothing  of  its  estimation:  as  here- 
tofore Homer  remained  the  cornerstone  of  intel- 
lectual improvement.  Could  it  be  that  such 
blossoms  would  produce  other  fruits  than  those 
^L  which  grew  to  maturity  in  the  school  of  a  So- 
^Ptrates,  in  the  masterpieces  of  the  tragedians  and 
p  orators,  in  the  ever  blooming  works  of  Plato? 
■  12.  These  flowers  of  national  genius  burst  to 
|V  Tiew  despite  of  many  evils,  inseparable  from  such 
pB  a  constitution  established  among  such  a  people. 
m  Great  men  were  pushed  aside  ;  others  took  their 
ft  places.  The  loss  of  Themistocles  is  supplied  by 
Miltiades*s  son   Cimon ;  who   to   purer   politics 
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union  of  the  Greeks;  and  favoured  the  aristr^crati^ 
party  at  the  same  time  that  he  aftbcted  popularity. 
Even  his  enemies  learnt  by  experience,  that  the 
state    could    not   dispense    with   a   leader    who 
seemed  to  have  entered  into  a  compact  for  lifej 
with  victory,  B 

Anotlier  expedition  under  Cinion ;  victory  won  hj  sea  and  Iimd 
near  the  Eurymedou,  B.  C.  4tJ9.  He  takes  |><>ssej>sion  of  the  Htdltat* 
|>ontine  Chersonestis,  468.    Already  sundry  of  the  Athenian  cou* 
federates  endeavour  to  secede*     Hence^  467,  tbe  conquest  of  C*-    J 
ristus  in  Euboia ;  subjection  of  N.ixos,  460^  and  from  465-^^taH 
siege  and  capture  of  Thasoa,  under  Cimon.     The  Athenia^^^H 
deavour  to  obtain  a  firmer  footing  on  the  shore  of  Macedaidb'^l 
and  for  that  purpose  send  out  a  colony  to  Amphipolis,  465.         ^^ 

Great  earthquake  at  Sparta ;  gives  rise  to  a  ten  years*  war,  thd 
third  Messeniaii  war  or  revolt  of  the  Helots,  who  fortify 
selves  in  Ithome,  46a^ — 435 :  in  this  war  the  Athenians, 
instigation  of  Cimon,  send  assistance  to  the  Spartans^  461 
refuse  the  profferetl  aid.     The  democratic  party  sei«e  the  oppor- 
t unity  of  casting  on  Cimon  the  suspicion  of  Locoxiism ;  he  is  bifts 
ished  by  ostracism,  461* 

13,  The  death  of  Aristides,  and  the  banishment 
of  Cimon,  raise  to  the  head  of  the  state  Pericles, 
whose  influence  began  to  operate  so  early  m 
469.  l^ss  a  general  than  a  demagogue,  he  sup 
|>orted  himself  in  authority  during  forty  years, 
until  the  day  of  his  death,  and  swayed  Athera 
without  being  either  archon  or  member  of  ihi 
areopagus.  That  under  him  the  constitution  roust 
have  assumed  a  more  democratic  character,  is  de* 
monstrated  by  the  fact  of  his  exaltation  as  leader 
of  the  democratic  party.  The  aristocrats,  how* 
ever,  contrive  until  444  to  set  up  rivals  agaiost 
him  in  the  persons  of  the  military  leaders.  My* 
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ronides,  Tolmidas,  and  more  particolarly  the  elder 
Thucydides. 

Change  In  the  spirit  of  adminL^jtratian  under  Pericles,  botb  in 
reference  to  intenml  and  external  relations.  A  brilliant  nianage- 
IDeal  tukes  the  place  of  the  parsimofiious  economy  of  Arisitides; 
tnd  yetj  after  the  lapse  of  30  years,  the  state  treasury  was  full, — 
Limitation  of  the  power  of  the  arcopagus  by  Ephialtes,  B.  C.  46J, 
The  ^ithdni\»Til  from  that  tribunal  c*f  various  kinds  of  charges 
must  have  dimiuished  its  right  of  moral  censorship. — ^Introduction 
of  the  practice  of  paying  the  persons  who  attended  the  courts  of 
jsfldoe. 
In  respect  of  external  relations^  the  precedence  of  the  Athe* 
gradually  advanced  toward  supremacy  ;  although  the  rela- 
ivith  all  the  confederates  were  not  precisely  the  same. 
were  mere  confederates ;  othera  were  subjects. — Augment* 
in  the  imposts  on  the  confederates,  and  transfer  of  the 
Irettttiry  from  Deltas  to  Athens,  401 .  The  jealousy  of  Sparta  and 
the  discontent  of  the  confederates  keep  pace  with  the  greatness  of 
Athens. 

Unsuccessful  attempt  to  support  by  the  help  of  an  Athenian 
feet  and  troops,  Inarus  of  Egypt  in  his  insurrection  against  the 
Pmians,  462—458. 

Wars  in  Greece :  the  Spartans  instigate  Corinth  and  Epidau- 
ns  ugaiiist  Athens.  The  Athenians,  at  first  defeated  near  Holifej 
ta  their  turn  rout  the  enemvi  45B,  and  then  carry  the  war  against 
^gina,  which  is  subjected,  457.  In  the  new  quarrel  between 
ath  and  Megara  respecting  their  boundaries,  the  Athenians 
with  Megara ;  I^Iyronides  conquers  at  Cimolia,  457*  Ex- 
of  the  Spartans  to  the  support  of  the  Dorians  against 
Fhocb;  and  bence  arises  the  £rst  rupture  between  Athens^ 
fljpvta,  and  B<iK)tia.  First  battle  of  Tanagra,  in  which  the 
Sputana  come  off  conquerors  in  the  same  year,  457-  The  Boeo- 
,  incited  by  the  Spartans,  are  in  the  second  battle  of  Tana- 
pt  %rDnled  by  Biyronidesj  456.  The  reeal  of  Cimonj  at  the 
T^flHmi>m  of  Pericles  himself ,  is  a  consequence  of  the  first 
defbt 

14,  Ciinon  recalled  frooi  exile,  endeavours  oncimourc- 
the  one  hand  to  reestablish  the  domestic  peace  of  ^*"^*^^" 
Greece,   on  the  other   hand   to  renew  the  war 
igainst  the  Persians.   He  succeeds  in  bis  attempt 
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after  the  lapse  of  five  years,  and  the  consequenc^ 
is  a  victorious  expedition  against  the  PersiansH 
he  defeats  their  fleet  oflF  Cyprus,  and  routs  their 
army  on  the  Asiatic  coast.  The  fruit  of  this  vic- 
tory is  the  celebrated  peace  with  Artaxerxes  I, 
(see  above,  p.  104.)  Ere  that  peace  is  concluded 
Cimon  dies,  too  soon  for  his  country,  at  the  time 
that  he  is  busied  in  the  siege  of  Citium, 

Termination  of  the  third  iMessenian  ii^ar  to  the  advantage 
Sparta,  by  the  cession  of  Ithome,  B.  C.  455. — On  the  other 
the  war  of  Athens  with  Peloponnesus  is  prosecuted;  TulnndjiA  9iA 
Pericles  make  an  incyrsion  by  sea  on  tlie  enemy's  territory, 
— 454*     At  the  same  time  Pericles,  by  sending  out  colonies 
the  Hellespont,  endeavours  to  secure  more  linnly  the  A 
power  in  that  quarter:  a  colony  is  likewise  sent  oat  to  Naxt*. 
453. — Cimon  negotiates  a  truce,  which  is  adopted  first  (451) 
tacitly,  afterward  formally,  (450,)  for  €ve  years.     The  result  of 
this  truce  is  his  inctorious  expedition  against  the  Persiaos,  aad 
the  consequent  peace  with  that  nation.    Although  the  conditkoi 
of  the  peace  prescribed  by  Cimon  were  sometimes  infringed,  they 
appear  to  have  been  ratified  by  all  parties. 

15.  The  conclusion  of  peace  with  Persia,  glc^ 
rious  though  it  was,  and  the  death  of  the  mi 
whose  grand  poHtical  object  was  to  preserve  union 
among  the  Greeks,  again  aroused  the  spirit  of  i 
ternal  strife.    And  notw^ithstanding  nearly  tweni 
years  intervened  before  the  tempest  burst  with 
its  fury,  that  period  was  so  stormy,  that  seldoi 
during  its   course   did   Greece   enjoy  a  geue 
peace.     While  Athens  by  her  naval  strength 
maintaining  her  ascendancy  over  the  confedera 
while  some  of  those  confederates  were  raising  tl 
standard  of  rebellion  and  passing  over  to  Span 
every  thing  gradually  combined  towards  the  fo 
ation  of  a  counter  league,  the  necessary  coi: 
quence  of  which  must  be  a  war,  such  as  the 
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imesian.  Until  then  Athens  stood  at  the 
of  her  power;  she  was  governed  by  Pericles, 
all  but  the  name,  was  sole  ruler  during  this  - 

and  for  that  reason  suffered  not  from  the 
of  a  democratic  constitution.     Who,  indeed, 

it  oAerthrow  the  demagogue  whose  prudence 
iroof  against  the  effects  of  the  greatest  sue- 
who  knew  how  to  keep  alive  among  his 
-citizens  the  conviction  that,  exalted  as  they 
i,  to  him  they  were  indebted  for  that  exalta- 

ing  the  five  years*  truce  occurs  the  sacred  war  for  the  poB- 
of  the  Delphian  oracle,  which  is  given  by  the  Spartans  to 
r  of  Delphi,  hut  after  their  return,  is.  f^'ven  back  again  by 
kenians  to  the  Phocians,  B.  C.  448.  Tlie  Athenians  com- 
i  by  Tolmidas,  are  defeated  by  the  Bceotians,  447-  That 
ion,  undertaken  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Pericles, 
ites  to  increase  his  influence;  particularly  as  he  replaces 
on  revolted  Euboca  and  Megara,  446.  End  of  the  five 
truce  with  vSparta ;  and  renewal  of  hostilities,  445 ;  far- 
like  proceedings  are  repressed  by  a  new  30  years'  peace, 
lasts,  however,  only  14  ye^rs.— Complete  oppression  of  the 
iic  party,  by  the  banishment  of  the  elder  Thucydides, 
ilie  whole  administration  of  the  state  consequeetly  centres 
hands  of  Pericles. — Democracy  in  the  confederate  states  fa- 
;  forcibly  introduced  in  Samos,  whiclij  after  a  nine  months* 
obliged  to  submit  to  Periclesj  440. — Commencement 
between  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  on  the  subject  of  Epi- 
I,  436,  which  the  C^t^rcyra^ans  take  possession  of  after  win- 
naval  victory,  435.  The  Atlieniaiis  intermeddle  in  the 
1,  and  side  with  the  Corcyraansj  432.  The  rupture  with 
,  and  the  policy  of  Perdiccas  IL  king  of  Macedonia,  lead 
recession  of  the  Corintliian  colony  of  Potidica,  which  had 
h1  to  the  Athenian  confederacy :  in  consecpience  the  war 
ise  extended  to  the  I^Iacedonlan  coast.  Engagement 
'olidjea,  and  siege  of  that  to\*Ti,  432.  The  Corinthians 
cir  steps  to  Sparta,  anil  excite  the  Spartans  to  war;  the 
tg  of  which  is  hastened  by  the  attack  of  the  Thebana  upon 
th^  confederate  of  Athens,  431 . 
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Tmru>        IG.  The  history  of  the  twenty-seven  years'  w^l 
to^alex'  known   by  the   name   of  the  Peloponnesian,  or  i 
*''^^'''    great  Grecian  war,  which  swept  away  the  fairest 
siL*"  wa^  blooms  of  Greece,  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  being 
^^;^'*^^    not  a  mere  struggle  against  nations,  but  hkewise  ' 
against  certain  forms  of  government.     The  policy 
of  Athens,  which  to  establish  or  preserve  her  in- 
fluence in  foreign  states,  excited  the  multitude 
against  the  higher  orders,  had  on  all  sides  given 
rise  to  two  factions,  the  democrat  or  Athenian, 
the  aristocrat  or  Spartan ;  and  the  mutual  bitter- 
ness of  party  spirit  produced  most  violent  explo- 
sions. 
Power  anil       17.  The  respcctivc  relations  of  the  two  head 
Athens  and  states  01  Grccce  to  their  coniederates,  were  at 
.sparuu      ^j^j^  ^.^^  ^^  ^  ^^^y  opposite  nature,     Athens^  as 

a  naval  power,  was  mistress  of  most  of  the  islands 
and  maritime  cities,  which,  as  tributary''  confe- 
derates, paid  for  the  most  part  a  forced  obe- 
dience. Sparta,  a  land  power,  was  allied  with 
most  of  the  states  on  the  continent,  which  had 
joined  her  side  of  their  own  accord,  and  were 
not  subject  to  tribute,  Sparta  stepped  forth  as 
the  deliverer  of  Greece  from  the  Athenian  yoke. 

Confederates  of  the  Athenians :  the  islands  Chios,  Bamot,  hm- 
bo6j  all  those  of  the  Archipelago^  (Them  and  Melos  exceplid, 
who  stood  neutral,)  Corcyra^  Z»cynthus;  the  Qredan  colooietiB 
Asia  Miiior^  and  on  the  comi  of  Thrace  and  Mneedooii;  is 
Greece  itself^  the  cities  of  Naupactus,  Plat<e«e,  and  tiuam  rf 
Acamania. — Confederates  of  the  Spartans:  all  the  PelopoOBt- 
dans,  ( Argos  and  Achaia  excepted,  who  stood  neutral^)  M«|pf% 
Locru,  Phocis,  B<potia»  the  cities  of  Ambrada  and 
the  iahmd  of  Leucas. 

lu^'^         18-  Sketch  of  the  internal  state  of  Athens 
^S!*°**  Sparta  at  this  period.    The  power  of  Athens 
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mainly  on  the  state  of  her  finances;  with- 
^hich  she  could  not  support  a  fleet,  and  with- 
^  fleet  her  ascendancy  over  the  confederates 
t>  the  ground.  And  although  Pericles,  not- 
standing  his  lavish  public  expenditure,  was 
to  enter  upon  the  war  with  0,000  talents  in 
Teasury,  experience  could  not  fail  to  show 
nn  such  a  democratic  state  as  Athens  was 
become  under  Pericles,  the  squandering  of 
public  money  is  an  unavoidable  evil.  This 
Fas  produced,  however,  at  Athens  much  less 
(e  peculations  of  individual  state  officers  than 
he  demands  of  the  multitude,  who  for  the 
part  lived  at  the  expense  of  the  state  trea- 
p  On  the  other  hand,  Sparta  as  yet  had  no 
^e;  the  want  of  which  she  began  to  feel  only 
iDportion  as  she  began  to  assume  the  charac- 
If  a  naval  power,  and  entered  upon  under- 

ti  more  vast  than  mere  incursions, 
cial  system  of  tlie  Atfeeniains.  Revenue:  L  TTie  tribute 
IJ-  tLe  confederates  (fop**)  increased  by  Pericles  from  460 
I  talents.  2«  Income  from  tbo  custonis^  (wlu'cb  were 
I,)  and  from  the  mines  at  Latmum.  3.  The  caution  mo- 
jthe  Hon -citizens:  (^cVoi/r^i.)  4.  The  taxes  on  the  citizens, 
loj,)  which  fell  almost  entirely  on  the  rich,  more  particularly 
p  first  class,  the  members  of  which  were  not  only  to  bear 
bthen  of  fitting  out  the  fleet,  (rpifpa^x^ai,)  but  were  likewise 
lifth  the  means  for  the  public  festivals  and  spectaclesj  (xo- 
The  whole  income  of  tlie  republic  at  this  time  was  esti- 
;  2,000  talents.  But  the  disbursements  made  to  the  nu- 
i  anistants  at  the  courts  of  justice — the  principal  means  of 
t  with  the  poorer  citizenS;^  by  whom  the  licentiousness  of 
f  and  the  oppression  of  the  confederates^  whose  causes 
brcmght  to  Athens,  wi^re  mainly  supported — these  disburse- 
L  1  sayj  and  the  expenditure  for  festivals  and  spectacles, 
k  this  time,  absorbed  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  revenue. 
^  BoSKH,   Public   Economi/  of  ike   Aiheniauji,   2   parts. 
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Tmmft  Berlin,  1816.  The  chief  work  on  the  subject.  A  good  EngUali 
T  Ja!  Kx'-  translntion,  by  a  member  of  Christ  Church  in  this  univcraity, 
AwnBH.  Athenian  Letters,  or  the  Epistolary  Correspondence  of  ust 
Agent  of  the  King  of  Persia,  residing  at  Athens  during  the  Ft" 
loponnesian  war*  London,  1798,  2  vols.  4to.  The  productioii 
of  several  young  authors ;  first  printed,  but  not  published,  m 
174L  This  sketch  comprises,  not  only  Greecej  but  likewise 
Persia  and  Egypt. 


First  period 
of  the  war, 
B*C*431 


429. 
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19.  First  period  of  the  war  until  the  50  years' 
peace.  Beginning  of  the  war  unsuccessful  to 
Athens  daring  the  first  three  years,  under  the 
conduct  of  Pericles,  in  whose  defensive  plan  we 
may  perhaps  discern  the  infirmities  of  age.  Not 
so  much  injuiy,  however,  was  effected  by  the  an- 
nual inroads  of  the  Spartans  as  by  the  pestilence, 
to  which  Pericles  himself  at  last  fell  a  victim* 
The  alliance  of  the  Athenians  with  the  kings  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  extended  the  theatre  of 
war;  on  the  other  hand,  Sparta  had  already  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  an  alliance  with  Persia. 

20,  The  death  of  Pericles  was,  during  the  seven 
subsequent  years,  now  that  the  place  of  that  great 
man  was  supplied  by  Cleon  a  currier,  followed  by 
all  the  consequences  of  an  uncurbed  democracy. 
The  dire  resolves  in  respect  to  Mitylene,  which, 
after  seceding,  had  been  recaptured,  and  the  in* 
surrection  of  the  Corcyraean  populace  against  the 
rich,  characterized  the  party  spirit  then  dominant 
in  Greece  better  than  the  few  insignificant  events 
of  a  war  conducted  without  any  plan,  Sparta, 
however,  found  in  young  Brasidas  a  general,  suck 
as  are  wont  to  arise  in  revolutionary  times.  Hit 
prosecution  of  the  war  on  the  Macedonian 
might  have  brought  great  danger  on  Athens^ 
he  not  too  soon  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  galli 
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Capture  of  AmpLipolis  by  Brasidas,  and  exile  of  Tliucydide^, 
424.  Engagement  near  Amplii polls  between  Briisidas  and 
Cleon ;  and  death  of  those  two  generiilsj  422. 

21,  The  peace  now  concluded  for  50  years 
could  not  be  of  any  duration,  inasmuch  as  many 
of  the  confederates  on  either  side  were  discon- 
tented Mith  its  terms.  And  all  hope  of  tran- 
quillity must  have  been  at  an  end  when  the  helm 
of  Athens  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  youth  hke  Alci- 
blades,  in  whom  vanity  and  artifice  held  the  place 
of  patriotism  and  true  talent,  and  who  thought 
that  war  was  the  only  field  in  which  he  could 
gain  credit.  Against  him  what  availed  the  pru- 
dence of  Nicias?— Happy  was  it  for  Athens  that 
[during  the  whole  of  this  period  Sparta  never  pro- 
Idueed  one  man  who  could  be  a  match  even  for 
1  Alcibiades ! 

Attempt  of  »ome  states,  Corinth  especially,  to  set  Argos  at  the 
I  luatd  of  a  new  confederacy  ;  this  measure  Athens  likewise  fa- 
fours,  42L — Violation  of  the  peace,  419 ;  the  war  indirect  until 
lllS^aod  limited  to  assisting  the  confederates  on  either  side. — 
[ijcibiadess  plan  of  giving  Athens  the  preponderance  in  Pelo- 
{poonesus,  by  an  alliance  with  Argos:  it  is  defeated  by  the  battle 
'rf  Mantinea,  417- — Exterminating  war  of  the  Athenians  waged 

pjnat  the  Melians,  who  wish  to  preserve  their  neutrality, 
[%iieTeaa  neutrality  in  the  weaker  party  now  heeomes  a  crime, 
fllft 

22-  Alcibiades's  party  brings  forward  at  Athens  Project 
[the  project  of  conquering  Sicily,  under  the  pre- *^^"  **^* ^' 
tence  of  succouring  the  Segestaoi  against  the  Sy- 
racusans.  This  expedition,  in  which  the  hopes 
both  of  the  Athenians  and  of  their  instigator  Alci- 
biades were  blighted*  gave  to  Athens  the  first 
great  blow,  from  which  never  after,  even  with  the 
most  strained  exertion  of  her  strength,  could  she 
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recover;    especially  as  Sparta  also  was  now  a 
naval  power. 

Early  interference  of  the  Athenians  with  the  concerns  of  the 
Sicilian  Greeks. — A  fleet  and  army  mnder  the  command  of  Ni- 
cmsj  Lamachus,  and  Alcibiades^  are  sent  against  Sicily,  415.— 
Accusation  J  recall,  and  flight  to  Si>arta  of  Alcibiades :  fonml 
rupture  of  the  peace  by  an  inroad  of  the  Spartans  into  Attica, 
where  they  fortify  Becelea,  414.  Unsuccessful  siege  of  Syi*- 
cuse,  414 ;  and  total  annihilation  of  the  Athenian  fleet  and  mf 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Spartans  under  Gylippus,  413. 

23,  Fatal  as  in  the  present  circumstanc 
blow  struck  in  Sicily  must  appear  to  have 
to  Athens,  yet  the  calamity  was  surmounted  bj 
Athenian  enthusiasm,  never  greater  than  in  times 
of  misfortune.  They  maintained  their  supremacy 
over  the  confederates  ;  but  the  part  which  Alci- 
biades, in  consequence  of  the  new  posture  his 
own  personal  interest  had  assumed  in  Sparta, 
took  in  their  affairs,  brought  about  a  twofold  do- 
mestic revolution,  by  which  the  licentious  demo* 
cracy  was  checked. 

Alliance  of  tbe  Spartans  with  the  FerBians^  and  nndedshrt  ft* 
gagement  off  Miletus. — Plight  of  Alcibiades  from  Sparta  to  Tli^ 
saphernos ;  his  negotiations  to  gain  the  satrap  over  to  the  b^ 
tereats  of  Athens,  41 L — Equivocal  policy  of  Tisiapherfieii^ 
Negotiations  of  Alcibiades  ^i4th  the  chiefs  of  the  Athenian  sray 
at  Samos,  and  the  consequent  revolution  at  Athens,  and  OfV> 
throw  of  the  democracy  by  the  appointment  of  the  saprcne 
council  of  400  in  place  of  the  jSovA^,  and  of  a  committee  ofSjOO^ 
dtizena  in  pJaoe  of  the  popular  assembly,  411. — The  amf 
aaitumes  the  right  of  debate ;  names  Alcibiades  to  be  its  leado; 
but  declares  again  for  democracy, — ^Great  commotions  diitafl 
Athens  itself*  proceeding  from  the  discomfiture  of  the  Heel  M 
Eretria^  and  the  consequent  secession  of  Eubcea.  Depoeitioo  d 
the  college  of  400,  after  a  despotic  rule  of  four  months  ;-^lt^ 
formation  of  the  government ; — Transfer  of  the  highest  poiwtii 
the  hands  of  the  5»000; — Recall  of  Alcibiades,  and 
with  the  army. 
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24,  Brilliant  period  of  Alcibiades's  command. 
The  reiterated  naval  victories  won  by  the  Athe- 
nians over  the  Spartans  under  Mindarus,  who, 
mistrusting  Tissaphernes,  now  forms  alliance 
with  Pharnabazus,  satrap  of  the  north  of  Asia 
Minor,  necessitate  the  Spartans  to  propose  peace, 
which  the  overweening  Athens,  unluckily  for  her- 
self, rejects. 

Tiro  naral  engagements  on  the  HeUespont,  411.^ — Grreat  vic- 
tmj  by  »ea  and  land  won  near  Cyzicus,  410.-^Confirmatian  of 
dm  Athenian  dominion  over  Ionia  and  Thrace  hy  the  capture  of 
Bj^mitiam,  408.  Alcibiades  retnms  covered  with  glory ;  but  in 
game  year  is  deposed,  and  submits  to  a   voluntary  exile^ 

25,  Arrival  of  the  younger  Cyrus  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor; the  shrewdness  of  Lysander  wins  him  over 
to  Spartan  interest.  The  republican  haughtiness 
if  Lysander  s  successor^  Callicratidas,  shown  to 
Cyrus,  was  a  serious  error  in  policy ;  for,  un- 
assisted by  Persian  money,  Sparta  was  not  in  a 
situation  to  subsidiate  her  mariners,  nor  conse- 
quently to  support  her  naval  establishment.  Af- 
ter the  defeat  and  death  of  Callieratidas,  the 
command  is  restored  to  Lysander,  who  terminates 
tbe  27  years'  war  triumphantly  for  Sparta. 

NaT»l  victory  of  Lysander  over  the  Athenians  at  Notium,  40? ; 
b  ooiui«qaence  uf  which  Alcibiades  is  deprived  uf  the  coniuiand. 
^Apikointmeat  of  ten  new  leaders  at  Athens ;  Conon  among  the 
IBBlber. — ^Naval  victory  of  Callicratidas  at  JMitylene ;  Conon  h 
ikut  up  in  the  harlwur  of  that  place,  40*)  — Great  naval  \4ctory 
tf  the  Athenians;  defeat  and  death  of  Callkratidas  at  the  Mg\^ 
wmam  bhuads,  near  Lesbos,  40iX — Unjust  condemnation  of  the 
Athenian  generals, — Second  command  of  Ly&ander,  and  last  dC' 
titii^  victory  by  sea  over  the  Athematis  at  iEgospotamos  on  the 
BcUespont,  Jy^tc,  406. — The  loss  of  tlie  sovereignty  of  the  sea  is 
lifiompntiied  by  the  defection  of  the  confederates,  who  are  suc- 
eetttrelv  subjected  by  Lysander,  406. — Athens  is  besieged  by 
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Lyaander  In  the  same  year,  405;  the  city  surrenders  in  May 
404, — Atliens  is  deprived  of  ber  walls;  her  navy  is  reduced  to  IS 
sail ;  and,  in  obedience  to  Lyaaoder's  commands,  the  eonstitutlcfi 
is  commuted  into  an  oligiirchy,  under  30  rulers,  (tyrants.) 

26.  Thus  ended  a  war  destructive  in  its  moral 
still  more  than  in  its  political,  consequences. 
Party  spirit  had  taken  the  place  of  patriotic  feel- 
ing; national  prejudice  that  of  national  energjM 
Athens  now  subjected,  Sparta  stood  at  the  beaff 
of  confederate  Greece ;  but  Greece  must,  at  tlie 
very  first,  h,ave  experienced,  that  the  rule  of  her 
deHverers  was  more  galling  than  that  of  the  na- 
tion hitherto  called  her  oppressor*  What  woe 
must  have  ensued  from  the  revolutions  Lysander 
now  found  it  necessary  to  effect  in  most  of  the 
Grecian  states,  in  order  to  place  the  helm  of  go- 
vernment in  the  hands  of  his  own  party  under  tb€ 
superintendence  of  a  Spartan  harmost  I — What 
evils  must  have  been  wrought  by  so  many  Spar- 
tan garrisons? — Nor  could  any  alleviation  of  tri* 
bute  be  hoped  for,  now  that  in  Sparta  it  was 
acknowledged  that  the  '*  state  must  possess  a^J 
exchequer," — ^The  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  tfafl^ 
new  masters  were  by  so  much  the  greater  as 
those  masters  were  more  uncivilized  and  destitute. 

History  of  the  reign  of  terror  at  Athens  under  the  30  tyruiti^ 
403. — The  same  that  happened  here  must  likewise  have  hap- 
pened more  or  less  in  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  cities,  which  Lf- 
Sander  found  it  necessary  to  revolutionize ;  in  all  rjuart^n  hii 
party  consisted  of  men  similar  to  Critias  and  his  colleagQii- 
They  appear  to  have  united  long  before  in  clubs  (Irai^tS^t)  inti- 
mately  connected ;  from  which  were  now  taken  the  most  darii 
revolutionists,  in  order  to  place  them  everywhere  at  the  head 
affairs. 

27.  Happy  revolution  in  Athens,  and  expu 
of  the  thirtv  tyrants  by  Thrasybulus,  favoured 


the  party  at  Sparta  opposed  to  Lysander,  and    TmitD 
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headed  by  king  Pausanias.  Restoration  and  re- 
form of  Solon's  constitution  ;  general  amnesty. 
It  was  easy  to  reestablish  forms  ;  to  recall  the 
departed  spirit  of  the  nation  was  impossible! 

Ed.  Ph.  Hinrichs^  De  Theramenis,  Criti€P  ct  Thmsi/buU^ 
virorum  tempore  belli  Pciopanftestctci  inter  Grcecos  Hhnirmm, 
rtimt  et  ingenio  Commentatio^  Hamburgi,  1820.  An  inquiry 
eoDdocted  with  industry  and  impartiality. 

28.  The  defeat  of  the  younger  Cyrus  entangles  War  of  the 
the  Spartans  in  a  war  with  the  Persians,  the  same  w^t^p^^i, 
year  that,  after  the  death  of  king  Agis,  Agesilaus  ^^^' 
takes  possession  of  the  kingly  dignity.     We  wil- 
lingly forget   his  usurpation   as  we   follow  him 

along  his  path  of  heroism.  None  but  a  man  of 
genius  could  have  instructed  Sparta  how  to  sup- 
port  for  so  long  a  time  the  extravagant  character 
which  she  had  now  undertaken  to  play. 

Opeoing  of  the  war  with  Persia  by  Tissapht^rnes's  attack  on 
tbe  ^Eolian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  400. — ^Cummand  of  Thimbron, 
who,  398,  is  succeeded  by  the  more  successful  and  fortunate  Der- 
c^Uidas. — Availing  himBelf  of  the  jealousy  between  Tissaphernes 
and  Artabazus,  he  persutides  the  latter  to  a  separate  truce^  397^ 
—Command  of  Agesilaus ;  his  expedition  into  Asia,  from  the 
•IBiag  of  396  until  394-  The  conviction  which  be  obtained  of  th*; 
domestic  weakness  of  the  Persian  empire  in  the  successful  inva- 
ttOQ  of  Phrygia,  395 ^  seems  to  have  matured  in  the  mind  of  Age* 
Ama  the  idea  of  overturning  the  Persian  throne :  this  design  he 
Wis  ftbout  to  accomplish,  had  not  tbe  Persians  been  so  skilful  as 

rmifie  a  war  against  Sparta  witliin  Greece  itself. 

29.  The  Corinthian  war,  waged  against  Sparta  Corinihiaa 
Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Argos,  to  which  Athens  "^^^ 

and    the  Thessalians  unite,    terminated   by   the 
eace  of  Autalcidas.    The  tyranny  of  Sparta,  and  387. 
more  particularly  the  late  devastation  of  Elis,  a 
sacred  territory,  were  the  pretexts  ;  the  bribes  of 
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Timocrates,  the   Persian  envoy,   were  the   real 
causes  of  this  war. 

Irruption  of  the  Spartans  in  Bceotia ;  they  engage  and  apt 
routed  at  Haliartus,  394.  Lysaoder  foils  on  the  field  of  battla; 
and  Agesilaus  is  recalled  out  of  Asia. — His  victory  at  Coi 
ensures  to  the  Spartans  the  prepondenmce  by  land ;  but  the 
comfitiire  of  their  navy  near  Cnidus  at  the  same  tiine^  giim 
their  enemies  the  Bovereignty  of  the  sea :  Con  on,  wW 
manded  the  combined  Fexsian  and  Athenian  Heetis^  avails  tiiiniciff 
with  consummate  skill,  of  this  success  to  reestablish  the  inde- 
pemJence  of  Athens,  393. — Sparta  endeavours  by  apparenlli 
greot  sacrifices  to  bring  over  the  Persians  to  her  interest*: 
peace  at  last  concluded  by  the  e^orts  of  the  skilful  An^ 
(see  above',)  was  readily  agreed  to  by  the  Spartans,  as  ihey 
up  only  what  otherwise  they  could  not  have  retained.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  Sparta  on  tbe  <x)nt]nent  of  Greece  vraa  eatablish^d 
by  tbe  article  which  invested  them  with  the  power  of  leeiaig  lim 
conditions  of  the  treaty  fulfilled :  tbe  stipulated  freedom  of  th* 
Grecian  cities  was  but  an  apparent  disadvantage ;  and  now  that 
the  Asiatic  colonies  were  given  up,  the  conteal  for  power  in 
Greece  itself  must  be  decided  by  landj  and  not  by  sea. 

30.  The  quarrels  which,  after  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas,  Sparta  began  to  have  with  Mantinea 
and  Phlius,  and  still  more  so  her  participation  ia 
those  between  the  Macedo-Greek  cities  and  the 
over-powerful  Olynthus,  demonstrate  too  evi* 
dently  the  arrogance  with  which  Sparta  behared 
to  the  weaker  states.  But  the  arbitrary  appro* 
priation  of  the  citadel  of  Thebes  by  Phoebidi 
an  act  not  indeed  commanded,  yet  approved 
Sparta,  was  attended  with  more  serious  coDse* 
quences  than  at  first  were  expected.  Would  thai 
all  authors  of  similar  breaches  of  good  faith  and 
of  the  law  of  nations  were  visited  with  the  samd 
vengeance. 

3 1 .  Period  of  the  rivalry  of  Sparta  and  Thebes» 
from  the  year  378,    The  greatness  of  Thebes  wai 
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the  work  of  two  men,  who  knew  how  to  inspire 
their  fellow-citizens  and  confederates  with  their 
own  heroic  spirit :  with  them  Thebes  rose,  with 
them  she  fell.  Rarely  does  history  exhibit  such 
a  duumvirate  as  that  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopi- 
das.  How  high  must  our  estimation  of  Pytha- 
goras be,  even  had  his  philosophy  formed  but  one 
man  such  as  Epaminondas! 

libera tio0  of  Thebes  from  Spartan  rule  by  tlie  iticcessful  at- 
tempt of  Pelopidas  and  his  fellow-conspirators,  378.  Vain  at- 
tempts against  Tbebesj  by  the  Spartans  under  Cleombrotusj  378, 
and  Ageailaiis,  377  and  376-  The  defensive  war  conducted  by 
Pelopidas^  during  wbicL  he  established  the  Tbeban  supremacy 
in  Boeotia,  and  brougbt  over  the  AtheeianSj  (whose  fleet,  376, 
biit  that  of  the  Spartans,)  deserves  our  admiration  more  tlmn 
the  winning  of  a  battle. — ^The  vast  plans  of  Thebes  were  not 
Unfolded,  however^  till  Epaminondas  was  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

BsRAN  BB  hA  TouHj  Histoire  d* Epaminondas.    Parisj  1752. 

+  MsissNSR,  Life  of  Epaminondas.     Prague,  1801,  2  parts. 
In  which  the  sources  are  taken  into  consideration. 

t  J.  G.  ScHEiBELj  Easa^s  towards  a  inciter  understanding  ^' 
\  lie  Ancient  Worlds  1809.  The  second  part  contains  the  essay 
I  towards  a  history  of  Thebes ;  the  first  an  essay  towards  the  his- 
llnrj  of  Corinth. 

32,  A  general  peace  in  Greece  is  mediated  by 
[the  Persians,  (who  wish  to  obtain  auxiliaries 
linst  the  Egyptians,)  under  the  condition  that 
the  Grecian  cities  shall  be  free  :  it  is  acceded 
to  by  Sparta  and  Athens,  but  rejected  by  Thebes, 
because  she  cannot  admit  the  condition  without 
again  falling  under  the  Spartan  j^oke.  In  fact, 
the  lofty  language  used  by  Epaminondas,  as 
envoy  to  Sparta,  shows  that  it  was  problematic 
whether  Sparta  or  Thebes  should  now  be  at  the 
head  of  Greece.  And  could  the  idea  then  of 
a  perfect  equality  between  the  states  of  Greece 
ibe  other  than  chimerical  ? 
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33.  The  long  struggle  maintained  so  gloriousljL 
by  Epaminondas  against  Sparta  is  remarkablefl 
both  in  a  political  and  a  military  sense.  The 
power  of  Sparta  was  abashed  ;  Epaminondas  in- 
vented a  new  systeai  of  tactics,  out  of  which  sood 
after  sprang  the  Macedonian  art  of  war;  and  as 
soon  as  he  found  confederates  in  Peloponnesus 
itself,  cut  his  way  to  the  very  gates  of  Sparta. 

Victory  won  by  the  Thebans  at  Leuctra,  July  8,  371,  and  aji* 
nihilatiop  of  what  hitherto  had  Ijeen  called  the  supremacy  d 
Sparta.— First  irniptioe  into  Peloponnesus  preceded  by  aUianoii 
with  Arcadia,  Elis,  and  Ar|^s. — The  attack  upon  Spiirta  itaelf 
is  UDsucceesful ;  but  the  freedom  of  Messene  is  restored,  369* 
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34.  Sparta  in  distress  frames  an  alliance  wi 
Athens,  under  the  stipulation  that  the  command 
shall  alternately  be  in  the  hands  of  the  two  coi 
federates ;    conditions,  no  doubt,  humiliating 
Spartan  pride !     It  is,  nevertheless,  the  means 
frustrating  Epaminondas's  new  attempt  on  Cor 
inth  and  the  Peloponnesus,     Even  Dionysius  t 
of  Syracuse,  thinks  himself  held  to  send  assisi 
ance  to  the  Spartans  as  being  Dorians. 

35,  In  the  north,  Thebes  plays  a  part  not  le 
brilliant  than  in  the  south.     Had  the  attempts 
liberate   Thessaly  from   the  rule  of  the  tyrant, 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  been  attended  with  succ< 
Thebes  would  have  received  a  vast  increase 
power.    Even  in  Macedonia  she  acts  as  arbitres 

First  and  successful  expet^ition  of  Pelopidas  into  Thesai)// 
368. — ^After  the  decisiou  of  tht^  disputed  sucoeasian  to  the  Mac** 
donion  throne,  young  PliiJip  is  brought  as  hostage  to  Tliebeii 
luid  educated  in  the  hou«i*  of  Epaminondas, — Pelopidaa  i»  ttent  a» 
amhosRador,  and  taken  prisoner  by  Alexander ;  hence  the  secooil 
expedition  of  the  Thebansi  m  which  Epoininondaii  reacufi  tb^ 
army  and  delivers  his  friend,  367* 
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36,  Alliance  of  Thebes  with  Persia  success- 
fully brought  about  by  Pelopidas,  In  the  in* 
trigues  of  the  opponents  at  the  Persian  courts  the 
luestion  to  be  decided  was,  who  should  bring  that 
court  over  to  his  own  interest?  Yet  the  domi- 
neering tone  in  which  the  Persians  wished  to 
order  peace,  had  not  the  consequences  that 
might  have  been  expected ;  and  although  Sparta 
consented  to  her  confederates  remaining  neutral, 
ihe  would   not  forego   her  claims  on  Messene. 

lore    important   for   Thebes  than    this    alHance 
pwould  have  been   the  establishment  of  a  navy, 
kad  not  all  these  plans,  together  with  the  great- 
ness of  Thebes,  been  swept  away  by  the  too  early 
death  of  her  two  head  men. 

Last  expedition  of  Pelopidas  ti^inst  Alexander  of  Pheraej  in 
which  he  himself  falls,  364. — New  irruption  into  Peloponnesus 
anued  by  the  commotions  in  Arcadia.^^Battle  of  Mantinea^  and 
deilh  of  EpuminondaSj  June  27>  3t>2. — General  peace  in  Greece 
uedkted  by  the  Persians;  Sparta  does  not  assent  to  it  oo  account 
«f  Messene^  but  sends  Agesilaus  to  Egypt,  there  to  support  the 
hiiin^ction  of  Tachos. 

37.  The  result  of  this  bloody  struggle  for  the 
supremacy  of  Greece  was,   that  neither  Sparta 

itior  Thebes  obtained  it;  the  former  of  these  states 
^  Wing  weakened  by  the  loss  of  Messene,  the  latter 
by  the  loss  of  its  leaders,  and  both  strained  by 
tlieir  violent  exertions.  The  situation  of  Greece 
subsequently  to  this  war  seems  to  have  been  so 
far  changed,  that  no  state  w^as  at  the  head ;  an 
independence  proceeding  from  enervation.  Even 
Athens,  who  by  means  of  her  naval  power  still 
preserved  her  infliience  over  the  cities  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  islands,  lost  the  greater  part  in 
the  war  of  the  allies,  together  with  three  of  her 
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most  celebrated   leaders,    Chabrias,   TimotbeuSp 
Waim-  and  Iphicrates,  whose  places  were  ill  supplied 
by  Chares. 

Confederacy  of  the  islands  Cos^  Rhodes^  and  Chios^  and  the 
city  of  Byzantium ;  their  secession  from  Athens^  358, — ^Uqsu^ 
cessful  siege  of  Cliiofi^  before  wiiich  Chabrias  falls^  358 ;  of 
zantium,  35 7»  Athens  suffers  a  still  greater  injury  from 
cabals  of  Chares  against  his  colleagues  Timotheus  and  Iphi 
and  from  her  imprudent  participation  in  the  insurrection  of 
hazus,  356.  The  threats  uf  Artaxerxes  III.  force  Athens  to  makf 
a  peace^  in  which  she  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  freedom  uf 
her  confederates* 

38*  At  the  very  time  when  the  growing  power 
of  Macedonia  under  Philip  ought  to  have  united 
all  the  Grecian  states,  had  such  an  union  b^o 
within  the  range  of  possibility,  Greece  plunge 
into  another  civil  war  often  years'  duration,  whic 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  sacred  or  Phocian 
war.     The  Amphictyonic  assembly,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  maintain  peace,  and  whose  influence  had 
been   in  the   present    circumstances   reinstate^- 
abused  its  authority  by  kindling  discord, 
hatred  of  the  Thebans,  who  sought  for  new  op 
portunities  of  quarrel  with  Sparta,  and  the 
bition  of  the  Phocians,  were  the  real  causes  whic 
led  to  the  war.     The  treasures  of  Delphi  circu 
lating  in  Greece,  were  as  injurious  to  the  count 
as    the    ravages   which   it   underwent*      A 
springing  out  of  private    passions,   fostered  bj 
bribes  and  subsidiary  troops,  and  terminated  hj 
the  interference  of  foreign  powers,  was  exactly 
what  was  requisite  to  annihilate  the  scanty 
mains  of  morality  and  patriotism  still  existing  U( 
Greece. 

Sejitf  nee  of  tlie  Amphictyons  agmnst  Sparta  on  noGomil  of  I 
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Attack  made  formerly  by  PlioBbicks  upon  Thebes:  against  Phocis  Tmno 
on  account  of  the  tiEage  of  tlie  sacred  lands  of  Delphi,  357. —  to*Ale^'- 
Pliilainelus  is  leader  of  the  Phocians  ;  the  rifling  of  the  treasury  ander. 
of  Delphi  enables  bim  to  take  into  his  pay  Athenian  and  other 
auxiliaries,  and  to  carry  war  against  the  Tliebans  and  their  con- 
federates, the  Locriane,  etc.  under  pretence  of  their  being  the 
executors  of  the  Amphictyomc  decrees.  Philomelas  having  fallen, 
^53,  is  succeeded  by  his  brother  Onomarchua,  more  skilful  than 
Wmself  in  intrigue  and  war :  but  Onomarchus  having  fallen,  352, 
id  the  battle  \%4th  Pliilip  in  Thessaly,  is  followed  by  Phaylus, 
Philip  already  makes  the  attempt  of  pushing  through  Ther- 
mofpylte  into  Greece,  but  is  repelled  by  the  Athenians.  He  exe- 
cutes this  plan  after  bis  peace  %vith  Athena,  847^  and  having  r**^ 
eared  the  expulsion  of  the  Phocians  from  the  Amp'^^^J"'^*^ 
ODoncil,  gets  their  place  and  right  of  vote  to  be  t-^i^sferred  to 
Umaelf. 

39.  From  the  time  of  thi?'  ttie  first  advance  of  PhiUp'iid 
Pliilip,  the  fate  of  Gre^^'e  could  scarcely  afford  q^IT 
matter  for  doubt :  although  the  eloquence  of  De- 
mosthenes warded  it  off  until  the  second  inva» 
sion,  caused  by  the  Amphictyonic  sentence  passed 
L^  the  Locrians.     (See  below,  in  the  following 

okK)  The  battle  of  Chaeronea  laid  the  founda-  b,  c.  338* 
tioa  of  Macedonia's  complete  ascendancy  over 
the  Grecian  republics:  by  the  appointment  of 
Philip  to  be  generalissimo  of  Greece  in  the  Per-  336, 
sian  war,  that  ascendancy  was,  as  it  were,  for- 
mally acknowledged ;  nor  was  it  put  an  end  to 
by  the  assassination  of  the  prince. 


*  Book  iv.  parag.  15, 
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FOURTH  BOOK. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MACEDONIAN  MONARCHY. 
FIRST  PERIOD. 

From  its  origin  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
B.  C.  800—328. 

First  SOURCES.  \^e  have  no  historian  that  wrote,  particulariy, « 
•  Macedonia,  antenor  to  Alexander.  The  facta  relatiye  to  tk 
earlier  history  previous  ^  Philip  are  collected  from  Diodarai^ 
Justin,  Thucydides,  Arrian,  from  Diodorus  more  eqiedaOy* 
In  .consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  other  historians,  Diodoms  ii 
the  chief  authority  for  the  history  of  Philip ;  recourse,  howereri 
must  likewise  be  had  to  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  A* 
chines,  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  spirit  oC  historical  critidnii 
With  respect  to  Alexander  the  great,  since  so  many  writcnci 
his  reign  have  been  destroyed  by  time,  Arrian  now  must  be  ooi- 
sidered  as  the  chief  authority,  on  account  of  the  care  be  bai 
shown  in  the  selection  of  his  sources:  Arrian  must  be  aoooD- 
panied  by  the  1 7th  book  of  Diodorus.  Plutarch's  biography  ooi- 
tains  several  valuable  additional  facts;  and  even  the  superfidil 
Curtius  might  furnish  us  with  abundance  of  information,  did  his 
accounts  offer  higher  claims  to  our  credit. 

Origin  of  1 .  An  Hellenic  colony  from  Argos,  headed  by 
dom:  aloutthe  Tcmenidae,  a  branch  of  the  sept  of  Hercules, 
B.C. 813.  ggttigj  \^  Emathia,  and  laid  the  feeble  foundation 
of  the  Macedonian  empire,  which  was  m  time  to 
rise  to  such  power.  Not  only  did  the  settlers 
keep  their  footing  in  the  country,  despite  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants ;  but  their  kings  even  ex- 
tended, by  degrees,  their  territory,  subjecting  or 
expelling   several    of   the    neighbouring    tribes. 
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Their  earlier  history,  not  excepting  even  the 
names  of  their  kings,  is  clouded  with  darkness 
until  the  time  of  the  Persian  irruptions, 

Tbe  three  first  Macedoinan  kings,  Caranus  said  to  Lave 
ruled  28  years,  Ckenus  23,  TYrmas  45,  are  unknown  to  Ilero- 
dotusy  who  names  as  fonntler  of  tke  Macedonian  monarcliy,  Per- 
diccas^  7^J^ — ^78.  Of  this  prince  and  Lis  successors  Argaeus,  d. 
WO,  Philip  L  d.  602,  i^ropus,  d,  57<5,  and  Alcetas,  d.  54?,  no- 
thing  more  is  known  than  that  they  waged,  with  various  for- 
liine>  wars  against  the  neighbouring  Pierians  and  IllyrianSj  who 
bid  iheir  own  kings. 

Bl.  When  the  Persians  commenced  their  incur- 
ns  into  Europe,  Macedonia,  by  its  situation, 
ist  have  been  one  of  the  first  countries  they 
met  with.  So  early  as  the  reign  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis,  the  Macedonian  kings  were,  accordingly, 

e^utary  to  the  Persians  ;  for  their  delivery  from 
t  yoke  they  were  indebted,  not  to  their  own 
falour,  but  to  the  victories  of  the  Greeks.     The 
Hitle  of  Plataeae  restored  independence  to  the 
Hacedonian   kingdom,  although  that  independ- 
^ce  was  not  formally  acknowledged  by  the  Per- 
sians. 

'^  Immediately  after  the  Scythian  campaign,  513,  Amyntas 
HL408,) became  tributary  to  the  Persians;  his  son  and  snceessor, 

Jleiander,  (d.  454,)  was  in  the  same  state  of  subjection,  and 

fffn  was  compelled  to  follow  in  the  train  of  Xerxes. 

'3.  But   the    expulsion    of  the   Persians  soon  situation 
ised  other  formidable  neighbours  against  the  freaJ  of*ib^* 


B.  C*  479. 


of  Macedonia;  on  the  one  hand  the  Thra- ^"'*^"^^' 
s,  among  whom,  under  vSitalces  and  his  sue- d.  424. 
cessor  Seuthes,  arose  the  large  kingdom  of  the 
Odrysae ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Athenians,  who, 
ailbg  themselves  of  their  power  by  sea,  brought 
der  their  yoke  the  Grecian  settlements  on  the 
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fountlatlmi 
of  Macedo^ 
qLl.  B.  C« 
413— 4W, 


Macedonian  shores.  Harassing  as  these  neigh- 
bours were  to  tlie  Macedonian  kings,  they  be- 
came the  very  instruments  by  which  Macedonia 
was  so  early  and  so  deeply  involved  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece. 

Commencement  of  the  tliffeTetices  vnxh  Athens,  niider 
reign  of  Perdiccas  IL  454 — 413  ;  Athens  having  suj 
his  brotlier  Pliilip  against  Mm. — Defection  of  Potidca  and  i 
fication  of  Olynthus,  into  which  the  Greeks  from  Clialcis 
other  cities  tire  transplanted,  432.  Potidaea  lieing  forced  tu  sur- 
render to  Athens,  431,  Perdiccas  contrives  to  play,  in  the  Felo- 
ponnesian  war  now  commencing,  ao  skilful  a  part^  that  he  out- 
wits the  Athenians,  parrying  the  attack  of  Sitalcea  by  a  marna|?e 
of  his  sister  with  Seothes,  the  heir  to  that  prince,  4SJ9.  Hm 
alliance  w^ith  Sparta^  424,  brings  great  damage  on  the  Athe 
Brasid:x«  ^vresting  Amphipolis  frtrni  their  hands;  nef 
Perdiccas,  rather  than  cast  himself  wholly  in  the  anna  of] 
allies,  prefer®  now  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Athens^  423. 

4.  Archelaus,  the  successor  of  Perdiccas,  laid_ 
the  foundation    of  tagriculture    and    civilizatio 
among  his  subjects,  who  were,  however,  nt\ 
recognized  by  the   Hellenes  as  their   legit 
brethren  :  highways  and  military  roads  werei 
s  true  ted ;  forts  were  erected  ;  and  the  com 
made  the  seat  of  literature.     In  those  days 
Macedonian  kingdom  comprised,  it  would  seen 
Emathia*  Mygdonia,  and    Pelagonia  ;    to   whk 
may  be  added  some  of  the  neighbouring  trii 
who,  although  ruled  by  their  own  kings, 
tributary.     The  power  of  the  kings  was  insig 
cant  when  unaided  by  the  nobles,  among  wl 
as  was  the  case  with  all  the  hereditary  princes  ( 
Greece,  they  merely  held  the  right  of  preceden 
How  difficult  was  it,  even  in  Alexander's  time» 
erase  from  the  minds  of  the  Macedonian  nobtlil 
the  recollection  of  their  former  importance  I 
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5*  The  murder  of  Archelaus  was  followed  by  a 
stormy  period,  wrapped  id  obscurity  :  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  laws  of  succession  raised  up 
many  pretenders  to  the  throne,  each  of  whom 
found,  without  difficulty,  the  means  of  supporting 
Us  claims,  either  in  some  of  the  neighbouring 
I  tribes,  or  in  one  of  the  Grecian  republics, 

JE^^UBf  as  guardian  to  the  young  king  Orestes,  usurjis  the 
lopreme  power,  B.  C.  400 — 394.  After  his  death,  and  the  murder 
if  his  son  Pausaiiias,  393^  possession  is  taken  of  the  throne  by 
Amimtas  11.  son  of  PhOip,  and  brother  to  Perdiceas  II.  who  ts 
aererlheless  una!de  to  maintain  hia  power  until  he  wins  a  victory 
w«r  Argieus^  the  brother  of  Pausanias,  who  is  bnclced  liy  the  II- 
Ipians,  390-^309.  The  war  with  Olynthus,  3^3—380,  cannot 
be  brought  to  a  successful  con  elusion  until  he  frames  alliance 
irith  Sparta. 

6.  The  three  sons  of  Amyntas  IL  Alexander, 
Perdiceas,  and  PhiHp,  successively  ascended  the 
throne  after  the  death  of  their  father  ;  but  so  vio- 
lent were  the  commotions  during  the  reigns  of 
the  two  former,  that  the  future  existence  of  Ma- 
cedonia as  a  kingdom  might  have  been  regarded 
as  problematic :  it  is  certain  that  they  were  ob- 
liged to  submit  to  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the 
Illyrians. 

Akxander^  in  opposition  to  hia  rival,  Ptolemey  of  Alorus^ 
fheed  cm  the  throne  by  Pelopidas,  sends  his  youngest  brother 
FKOip  us  hostage  to  Thebes :  in  the  same  year  he  is  deposed  by 
Ptolemey,  368.  Reign  of  Ptolemey,  38^-3(35,  with  the  sti- 
poktion^  imposed^  367«  by  Pelopidas^  that  he  shall  have  the 
iceptre  in  keeping  for  the  two  younger  brothers.  Murder  of 
Ptolemey,  365,  by  Perdiceas  III.  who  h  nearly  o\*er whelmed 
by  Patuanias,  another  and  earlier  pretender  to  the  cro\ni ;  he  is 
it  lint  firmly  sweated  on  the  throne  by  the  Atheniani^  under  Iphi- 
crate«,  304.  But  so  early  as  360  he  falls  in  the  war  against  the 
OlfmoBj  leaving  behind  him  a  son,  Amyntas,  yet  in  his  nonage, 
•iida  jrcmiiger  brother  Philipj  who  escapes  from  Thebes  to  aitsume 
Iht  sceptre. 
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7.  The  reign  of  Philip,  which  lasted  twenf 
four  years,  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  apd  in- 

Kcraao  teresting  in  the  whole  range  of  history,  on  ac- 
count of  the  prudence  displayed  by  that  prince, 
in  the  manner  in  which  his  plans  of  action  were 
forecast  and  executed.  Difficult  though  it  be 
trace  in  his  morals  the  pupi!  of  Epaminondas, 
it  is  impossible  to  view  without  feelings  of  asto 
ishment  the  brilliant  career  of  a  man,  who,  amid 
the  almost  hopeless  circumstances  in  which  he 
commenced  his  course,  never  lost  his  firmness  of 
mind,  and  yet  in  the  highest  prosperity  preserred^ 
his  coolness  of  reflection. 

The  history  of  Philip,  even  in  his  own  days,  was  oooti 
his  disadvantage  by  orators  and  historians*     Demostheneri 
not,  Theopompus  would  not,  be  impartial ;  and  our  inf 
in  Biodorus  and  Justin  is  mostly  derived  from  the  work  id  I 
latter. 

Olivihr,  Hlsimre  de  Philippe,  rot  de  Mac^doimt, 
1740,  2  vols.  8vo.     A  defence  of  Philip, 

De   Bory,  Histoire  de  Philippe,  et  ^Alexandre  U 
PariSj  1 700,  4to.     Very  middling  in  its  merits. 

Th.  LelanDj  The  HUtortf  of  the  Lift  and  Reign  ^Pk 
king  of  Mactdon.  London,  1761,  4to.  A  dry  work;  but  1 
biting  much  reading  and  a  great  spirit  of  fairness. 

In  aiiTPOBO,  Hinior^  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  Philip  has  fouiul  1 
most  zealous  panegyrist  and  defender.    It  would  seem  that^  1 
in  the  present  day,  to  write  un  impartial  history  of  Philip  it  j^ 
possible. 

8.  Melancholy  posture  of  the  Macedonii 
fairs  at  the  beginning  of  Philip's  reign.     B| 
victorious  foes  abroad,  there  are  at  home  twc 
tenders  to  the  throne,  Argaeus,  backed  by  Atheo 
Pausanias,  supported  by  Thrace;  and  Philip  bil 
self,  at  first,  is  only  regent,   not  king.     Id 
two  first  years,  however,  every  thing  is  chatiged,r 
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Macedonia  recovers  her  independence.  The 
newly-created  phalanx  ensures  victory  over  the 
barbarians ;  recourse  is  had  to  other  means  than 
force    to   succeed    against  the  suspiciousness  of 

(thens  and  the  neighbouring  Greek  settlements, 
Irticularly  against  the  powerful  Olynthus.     In 
ie  conduct  of  these  afTairs  Philip  displays  the 
peculiar  sagacity  of  his  character. 

After  the  defeat  of  Argaeus,  peace  is  purchased  from  Alliens 
hf  a  momentary  rec<3*^nkian  of  the  freedom  of  Amphipolis,  360. 
p  — Removal  of  Pausanias  by  means  of  an  accommodation  with 
^■brace.*^By  the  conquest  of  the  Pfconians  and  Illyrians,  359, 
^Be  boundaries  of  IMacedonia  are  extended  to  Thrace,  aud  west- 
ward to  the  lake  Lyclinitis, — So  early  as  360  Philip  was  pro- 
ckimed  king. 

t9.  Developement  of  Philip's  farther  plans  of  Policy  or 
grandisement. — By  the  gradual  subjectioD  of  *^^' 
e  Macedo-Greek  cities,  he  proposed,  not  only 
make  himself  sole  master  in  Macedonia,  but 
I  aiso  to  remove  the  Athenians  from  his  domain,— 
First  object  of  his  policy  against  Greece  to  get 
himself  acknowledged  as  a  Hellen,  and  Macedo- 
nia as  a  member  of  the  Hellenic  league.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  subsequent  tutelage  in  which  Ma- 

teonia  held  Greece  was  not  converted  into  a 
nal  subjection,  a  proceeding  which  would  have 
savoured  too  much  of  barbarian  origin.— The  exe- 
cution of  all  these  plans  is  facilitated  to  Philip  by 
the  possession  of  the  Thracian  gold  mines,  which 
enable  him  to  create  a  system  of  finance  as  well 

(\  the  phalanx. 
Capture  of  Amphipolis,  358;  in  the  me^n  while  Athens  is 
lused  with  promises^  and  Olyntbus  with  the  momentary  cessiau 
Fotida&ii,  which  had  likewise  Ijeen  captured :  this  evt^nt  is  fol- 
red  by  the  conquest  of  the  mountain  tracts^  rich  in  goldj^  whicU 
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extend  between  the  NestiLs  and  Strymon ;  the  mines  famiah  aa 
.  aanuul  income  of  nemrly  1^000  talents. 

possesses         JQ.  The  interference  of  Philip  in  the  alFairs 
Th^aiy:    Thcssaly  dates  from  the  year  357 ;  the  possessi 
of  that  country  was  an  object  equally  impo 
for  the  furtherance  of  his  views  upon  Greece,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  his  finances.     At  first  be 
stepped  forth  as  the  deliverer  of  Thessaly,  bi 
end^d  by  annexing  it  as  a  province  to  Mace-, 
donia. 

Expulsion  of  the  tyrants  from  Pherae,  at  the  request  of  1 
Aleuiidac,  350 ;  the  tyrants,  however,  reeeive  in  tlie  aacred  mr 
support  from  the  Phocians  under  Onomarchus.  The  final  defeil 
of  Onomarchus,  352,  makes  Philip  master  of  Tliessaly ;  be  plaeet 
Macedonian  garrisons  in  the  three  chief  places,  and  thus  support! 
his  authority  in  the  country  until  he  is  pleased  to  jifive  it,  in  ereij 
respect,  the  form  of  a  Macedonian  province,  344. 

tiikes  ad-         1 1 .  The    protraction   of   the    sacred    war 
iKesac^red   Grecce  furnished  Philip  with  an  excellent  oppo^' 
^"'         tunity  of  promoting  his  views  upon  that  conntryji 
although  his  first   attempt  at  an  irruption, 
precipitately  undertaken,  was  frustrated   by  tl 
Athenians.     The  capture  of  Olynthus,  despite 
Athenian  assistance,  after  a  season  of  appare 
inaction,  must  have  insured  the  safety  of  his  bi 
frontiers ;  and  by  a  master  stroke  of  policy, 
the  same  time  almost  that  he  was  pushing  tl 
Athenians  out  of  Eubcea,  he  found  means  to  enter 
with   them    into    negotiations,   which,   after  re* 
peated  embassies,  were  closed  by  a  peace,  open-   i 
ing  to  him  the  way  through  Thermopylae,  an^M 
enabling  him  to  raise  a  party  favourable  to  him-^ 
self  within  the  very  walls  of  Athens, 
invadci  12.  First  descent  of  Philip  into  Greece,  and 

Greece "  i  ' 

close  of  the  sacred  war  by  the  subdunvent  of  the 
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^bocians.  The  place  which  be  now  received  in 
lie  Amphictyonic  council,  had  been  the  grand 
bjeet  of  his  wishes ;  and  the  humility  of  Sparta 
roved  how  firmly  his  ascendancy  over  Greece 
fas  already  established* 

13.  Delineation  of  the  state  of  Greece,  and 
Lthens  more  particularly,  alter  the  sacred  war ; 
lescription  of  the  means  by  wdiich  Philip  suc- 
eeded  in  creating  and  supporting  parties  favour- 
able to  his  own  interests  in  the  Grecian  states. 
Jribery  was  not  his  only  instrument ;  what  he 
[are  he  borrowed  from  others  ;  the  main  feature 
fcf  his  policy  was,  that  he  seldom  or  ever  recurred 
0  the  same  means.  Scheming  and  consistent 
sYen  in  his  drunken  revels,  he  hardly  ever  ap- 
>ears  under  the  same  form. 

Dreadful  consequences  to  il^e  morals  of  the  Greeks,  resulting 
IfOin  the  spirit  of  partj,  the  decline  of  religionj  and  the  vast  in- 
a^ase  in  tlie  circulating  medium^  ]iroduced  by  the  trejisures  of 
Delphi  and  JMacedonia, — Estimate  t»f  the  power  of  Athens  dur- 
ing the  period  of  Demosthenes  and  i'Kschiues.  It  seems  that, 
Dofortunately,  the  eloquence  and  politiciil  acuteness  of  the  former 
ils  not  accompanied  with  sufficient  talents  for  negotiation  ;  the 
Sitter,  perhaps,  did  not  place  confidence  enough  in  liis  country, 
fliile  Demosthenes  placed  too  much-  In  spite  of  the  puhiic  in- 
Ittlence  and  etfeminacy,  Athens  was  enabled  sstiil  to  support  her 
nnk  as  a  maritime  power,  the  navy  of  Philip  not  flourishing 
B<|Kudlj  with  theirs. 

f  A*  6.  Bkcker,  Demosthenes  as  a  Statesman  and  an  Orator, 
An  hiatoiico-criticai  introduction  to  bis  works:  1815.  A  very 
mefol  work,  both  as  a  history  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  state 
I  of  Demosthenes. 


First 
Pi:  II  mi). 


fosters  a 
party  in 
Greece; 


l|4.  New  conquests  of  Philip   in    Illyria   and  meets  with 
inrace.     The  Adriatic  sea  and  the  Danube  ap-fromPho- 
pear  to  have  been  the  boundaries  of  his  empire  in  *^'^°* 
tbis  quarter.     But  the  views  of  the  Macedonian 
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king  were  directed  less  against  the  Thracians, 
than  against  the  Grecian  settlements  on  the  Hel- 
lespont ;  for  a  war  with  which  a  pretext  was  sup- 
plied by  the  attack  of  the  Athenian  Diopithes. 
The  siege,  however^  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium, 
is  frustrated  by  Phocion,  to  the  great  vexation  of 
Philip  :  this  rouses  not  only  the  Athenians,  bat 
also  the  Persians,  from  their  lethargy, 
bntobuima  15.  Policy  of  Philip  after  this  rebuff. — At  the 
man7i^  the  very  time  that,  engaged  in  the  war  against  the 
cr^^w;^;^  barbarians  on  the  Danube,  he  appears  to  have 
wholly  lost  sight  of  the  affairs  of  Greece,  his 
agents  redouble  their  activity,  ^Eschines,  richly 
paid  for  his  services,  proposes  in  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council,  that,  to  punish  the  sacrilegious 
insults  of  the  Locrians  to  the  Delphian  oracle,  he 
should  be  elected  leader  of  the  Greeks  in  this 
new  sacred  war.  Following  his  usual  maximi 
Philip  suffers  himself  to  be  intreated. 

16.  Second  irruption  of  Philip  into  Greece. 
His  appropriation  of  the  important  frontier  place 
of  Elatea  soon  demonstrated  that,  this  time,  he 
M^as  not  contending  merely  for  the  honour  of 
Apollo,— Alliance  between  Athens  and  Thebel 
brought  about  by  Demosthenes, — But  the  defeat 
of  Chaeronea  decided  in  the  same  year  upon  the 
dependency  of  Greece.  Philip  found  it  now  ikO 
difficult  matter  to  act  the  magnanimous  man  lo» 
wards  Athens. 

17,  Preparations  for  the  execution  of  his  plan 
against  Persia,  not  as  his  own  undertaking,  but 
as  a  national  war  of  the  Hellenes  against  the  bar- 
barians. Thus,  while  Philip,  by  obtaining  from 
the   Amphietyons   the   appointment  of  general* 
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issinio  of  Greece  against  the  Persians,  corrobor- 
ated in  an  honourable  way  the  dependency  of  the 
country,  the  splendour  of  the  expedition  flattered 
the  nation  at  whose  expense  it  was  to  be  con- 
ducted. Did  not  Philip's  private  views  extend 
much  farther? 

18.  The  internal  government  of  Macedonia, 
joder  so  skilful  and  successful  a  conqueror,  must 
(fecessarily  have  been  absolute.     No   pretender 

would  dare  to  rise  up  against  such  a  ruler,  and 
the  body  guard  (^p^>i)  established  by  him  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  and  taken  from  the  Mace- 
donian nobility,  contributed  much  to  keep  up  the 
proper  understanding  between  the  prince  and  the 
■reat  men.  The  court  became  a  military  staft', 
^hile  the  nation,  from  a  people  of  pastors,  was 
converted  into  a  people  of  warriors.— Philip  was 
xinhappy  only  in  his  own  family;  but  the  blame 
ia  not  to  be  attributed  to  him  if  he  could  not 
agree  with  Olympias. 

19.  Philip  murdered  by  Pausanias  at  j^gae, 
while  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his  daughter ; 
probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  Persians. 

20.  The  reign  of  Alexander  the  great,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  historical  inquirer,  derives  its  great 
mterest,  not  only  from  the  extent,  but  from  the 
duration,  of  the  revolution  which  he  wrought  in 
the  world.  To  appreciate  properly  the  prince, 
who  died  precisely  at  the  moment  that  he  was 

I  about  to  pursue  his  mighty  projects,  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  difficulty  ;  but  it  is  totally  repugnant 
to  reason  to  suppose  that  the  pupil  of  Aristotle 
was  nothing  more  than  a  wild  conqueror,  un- 
guided  by  any  plan. 
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St.  ChoiXj  Examen  critique  des  anciens  hlsloirietu  dAUzai^ 
dre-h-grandf  2nd.  edition,  corisiderahlemenl  augmcnUe.  Fkrii^ 
1804,  4to.  The  new  edition  of  this,  the  priiicipal  work  on  tbe 
history  of  Alexander,  and  importtint  in  more  re&pects  than  one, 
contains  more  than  the  title  implies. 

21.  Violent  jars  at  the  court,  in  the  conquered 
countries,  and  in  Greece,  after  the  death  of  Phi- 
lip, Great  as  his  power  appeared  to  be,  the 
maintenance  of  it  depended  solely  on  the  first 
display  of  character  in  his  successor,  Alexander 
showed  himself  worthy  to  inherit  the  sceptre  by 
his  victorious  expedition  against  the  Thracians; 
(to  whom,  and  more  especially  to  his  alliance 
with  the  Agrians,  he  was  indebted  subsequently 
for  his  light  horse;)  and  by  the  example  which 
he  exhibited  to  Greece  in  the  treatment  of 
Thebes. 

22.  Appointment  of  Alexander  in  the  assembly 
at  Corinth  to  be  generalissimo  of  the  Greeb* 
With  him  that  remained  but  as  a  title  which  his 
father,  no  doubt,  would  have  used  for  a  quite  dif- 
terent  purpose. — Developement  of  his  plan  of 
attack  upon  Persia. — The  want  of  a  navy,  $ooQ 
experienced  by  Alexander,  would  probably  hare 
frustrated  his  whole  project,  had  not  Memnons 
counterplan  of  an  inroad  into  Macedonia  b 
thwarted  by  the  celerity  of  the  Macedonian  kinj 

23.  Passage  over  the  Hellespont,  and  com' 
mencement  of  the  war.  The  tranquillity  of  ilia 
kingdom  and  of  Greece  appeared  to  be  secured^ 
Antipater  being  at  the  helm  of  affairs.^The  vic- 
tory on  the  Granicus  opened  to  Alexander  the 
way  into  Asia  Minor;  but  the  death  of  Memnoi 
which  soon  after  ensued,  was  perhaps  a  ^^9X< 
^ain  than  that  of  a  battle, 


I 


24,  The  victory  of  Issus,  won  over  Darius  in     FmtT 
person,  appears  to  have  first  roused  in  Alexan*  _  ^^^''^' 
der  the  idea  of  completely  overthrowing  the  Per-  issus, 
lian  throne,  as  was  proved  by  the  rejection  of 
Darius's  oflFers  of  peace  :  unless  we  suppose  that 
the  definitive  plans  of  the  conqueror  depended 
solely  on  the  course  of  events.     Yet  Alexander 
must  have  been  pretty  -certain  of  his  future  vic- 
tory, since   he   permitted   Darius  to   escape,  in 
order  first,  by  a  seven  months'  siege  of  Tyre»  to  332. 
make   himself  master  of  the  sea ;  and  after  the 
consequent  and  unopposed  occupation  of  Egypt, 
to  build  Alexandria,  and  erect  to  himself  a  monu- 
ment more  lasting  than  all  victories. 

AlthoQgli^  perhaps,  Alexandria  subsequently  may  have  ftur- 
Itttted  the  expectations  of  the  founder,  yet  the  selection  of  the 
lite,  fiiTOurable  only  for  n a vi potion  and  commerce,  shows  that  an 
eye  wsa  originally  had  to  those  objects.  ^ 

25,  Invasion  of  inner  Asia,  facilitated  by  the  Decisive    m 
silent  submission  of  the  ruling  tribes,  and  by  the  auL^^^. 
8tate   of  cultivation   in   which  the  country  was  ^ 
found.     On  the  plains  of  Arbela  the  Macedonian  oet.i,33i* 
tactics   were   completely  triumphant.     It   might 

now  be  said  that  the  throne  of  Persia  was  over- 
f  turned ;  and  the  unexpectedly  easy  capture  of 
Babylon,  Susa  and  Persepolis,  was  surely  of 
more  importance  for  the  moment  than  the  pursuit 
af  the  flying  king. 

Iiuiirrection  of  the  Greeks  quelled  by  Ant i pater;  Alexander 
Kniielf  falls  in  with  the  malccontent  envoys  to  Darius  in  the  in- 
tarior  of  Ai*ia. 

26,  The  subjection  of  the  north-eastern  pro-  Pema 
viftces  of  the  Persian  empire  would  perhaps  have '^^**'^'^  ^'^^ 
been  attended  witli  the  greatest  difficulties,  had 
aot   the    astonishing   activity   of  the   conqueror 
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First    ciushcd  at  their  birth  the  projects  of  the  treach- 
r-— --^eroLis    Bessus,    who,    after    the    assassination  of 

Jj»  C.  330- 

Darius,  wished  to  erect  a  separate  kingdom  in 
Bactria.     The  Jaxartes  was   now  the   northern 
329.  boundary  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  as  it  had 

hitherto  been  that  of  the  Persian,  Besides,  the 
possession  of  the  rich  trading  lands,  Bactria  and 
Sogdiana,  was  in  itself  an  object  of  vast  import- 
ance. 

During  this  expedition  occurs  the  execution  of  Philotastfld 
his  father  Piiniieniu,  both,  probably,  gniltless  of  the  conspiracy 
laid  to  their  churge»  3.30.     After  the  death  of  Darius,  AlexandttJ 
met  with  frequent  opponents  in  hh  own  army :  the  inajoritj « 
the  troops  fancying  that  that  event  precluded  the  neo^stty 
any  farther  exertions.     Cautious  as  Alexander  was  in  his  treilp'" 
ment  of  the  Macedonian  nobles,  we  may  discern,  not  howeyer  bf 
t!ie  mere  example  of  Clitus,  how  difficult  they  found  it  to  1 
from  their  memory  the  former  relations  in  which  they  stood 
their  kings. 

27.  Alexander's  expedition  against  India  had^ 
no  doubt,  its  origin  in  that  propensity  to  romaritic 
328"526.  enterprise  which  constituted  a  main  feature 
his  character.  Yet  it  was  in  the  natural  order « 
things  that  the  close  view  of  Persian  splendoufij 
the  conquest  of  such  wealthy  countries,  and  tlifl 
desire  of  pn»sccnting  his  vast  commercial  desigusi 
i^hould  gradually  mature  in  the  mind  of  the  Ma^ 
cedonian  king  the  plan  of  subjecting  that  count 
which  men  pictured  to  him  as  the  golden  land 
Asia.  To  this  likewise  the  scantiness  of  geogra^ 
pbic  information  must  have  greatly  contributed;] 
if  he  pressed  forward  to  the  eastern  seas, 
circle  of  his  dominion  would,  it  was  supposed, 
complete. — Certainly  it  would  appear  that  Alex^ 
ander  lacked  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  cotui^ 
try  when  he  entered  upon  this  campaign. 
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Alexanders  invasion  lighted  tm  northern  IndiajOr  the  Panjab; 
in  those  days  a  populoui>  and  highly  cultivated  country  ;  now  the 
seat  of  the  Seiks  and  Marattas  ;  and  then,  as  now,  inhabited  by 
warlike  races*  He  crossed  the  Indus  at  Taxila  (Attock,)  passed 
the  Hydas|>es  (Behut  or  Cheluin,)  and,  availing  himself  of  tbe 
qiuurels  between  the  Indian  princes,  defeated  the  king,  Porus. 
He  then  proceeded  across  the  Acesines  (Jenanb)  and  Hydraotea 
(Ranvee),  The  eastern  verge  reached  in  this  expedition  was  tbe 
rirer  Hyphasis  (Beyah ;)  here,  having  already  proceeded  half 
way  to  the  Ganges,  the  conqueror  was,  by  a  mutiny  in  his  army, 
compelled  to  wheel  back.  His  return  was  made  athwart  the 
coootry  of  the  Walli  (Jlultan)  as  far  as  the  Hydaspes,  when  the 
majority  of  his  trof>ps  took  ship,  and  were  floated  along  that 
stream  into  the  Acesines,  and  from  thence  into  the  Indus,  which 
tliey  followed  doTvn  to  its  embouchure. 

Rekkel,  Memoir  of^  a  Map  of  Hindosian.     London,  1793, 
(3d.  edit.)  and 
St.  Croix,  Examen,  etc.  {see  p.  214.)  furnish  all  the  neces- 
historical  and  geographical  explications  relative  to  the  Per- 
il and  Indian  campaigns  of  Alexander^ 

28.  Although  Alexander  was  obliged  to  give  Coase- 
the  project  of  conquering  India,  yet  the  con- 2m^*^j 
ion  between  Europe  and  the  east,  which  has  p**'^^°" 
sisted  from  that  time,  was  a  work  of  his  hands, 
the  same  time  that  the  communication  on  land 
secured  by  the  establishment  of  various  set- 
ents,  the  communication  on  sea  was  to  be 
opened  by  the  voyage  of  his  admiral,  Nearchus, 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,     In  the  mean 
ile  Alexander  himself  proceeded  to  Persis  and 
ylon  athwart  the  desert,  and  yet  unexplored, 
(vinces  of  Gedrosia  and  Carmania. 

farchus's  voyage  (which  we  are  acquainted  with  from  his 

log-book,  preserved  in  Arrian's  India)  lasted  from  the  be- 

€>f  October,  326,  to  the  end  of  February,  325  ;  the  same 

irly  was  occupied  in  the  almotst  incredible  land  march  of 

king. 

V^ixcKNT,   The  Votfage  of  Nearchus  from  the  Indttx  to  the 

et,     London,  17^7)  4lo.     ExJiibiting  the  most  learned 

;  illustrated  likewise  with  excellent  charts. 
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Fin»T  29.  After  the  abandonment  of  India,  the  f 
— ^""'-•-  circuit  of  Alexander's  conquests  was  pre4 
poUcyinthe  the  saoie  as  that  of  the  Persian  empire  had  I 

countries:  Ws  farther  projects  were  probably  directed  afl 

Arabia  alone.     Easily   as   these   conquestsi 

^H  been  won,  equally  difficult  it  seemed  to  I 

^B  them ;    for  Macedonia,   exhausted   by  coni 

^H  levies  of  men,  could  not  furnish  efficient  garrj 

^m  This  complicated  problem  Alexander  solved 

^B  protecting   the   conquered  from  oppression! 

^m  showing  proper  respect  to  their  religion;  by' 

^H  ing  the  civil  government  in  the  hands  of  tb 

^H  tive  rulers  who  had  hitherto  possessed  it ;  a^ 

^B  conlidiog  to  Macedonians  the  command  od 

^H  the  garrisons  left  in  the  chief  places,  and  U 

^m  newly  established  colonies.     To  alter  as  liti| 

^m  possible  in  the  internal  organization  of  coui 

^B  was  his  fundamental  principle. 

Wviewf,  30.  Proportionate  to  the  simplicity  of  All 

der's  plans  for  the  commencement  was  appall 

L  the  immensity  of  those  forecast  for  the  sd 

^H  Babylon  was  to  be  the  head  city  of  his  eiB 

^H  and  consequently  of  the  world.     The   xxnil 

^M  the  east  and  the  west  was  to  be  brought  I 

^H  through  the  amalgamation  of  the  dominant 

^H  by  marriage,  by  education,  and,  more  thai 

^m  by  the  ties  of  commerce,  the  importance  of  J 

^M  far  ruder  conquerors,  in  Asia  itself,  soon  V 

^m  to  appreciate.     In  nothing  probably  is  tlie  i| 

^H  riority  of  his  genius  more  brilliantly  displayed^ 

^H  in  liis  exaltation  above  national  prejudic6»  I 

^m  cularly  when  we  consider  that  none  of  his  II 

^H  donians  could  in  this  respect  approach  neartdl 

^m  To  refuse  him  that  quality  is  impossible,  whij 

^H  the  judgment  formed  on  his  general  charactd 
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3L  Sudden  death  by  fever  of  Alexander,  at     first 
Babylon  ;  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time,      ^^'^^ 
the    greatest    loss    mankind    could    experience.  Alexander, 
From  the  Indus  to  the  Nile  the  world  had  been  1j!'c.  a-ia. 
shivered ;  and  where  was  the  architect  that  could 
gather  up  the  scattered  fragments  and  restore  the 
edifice  ? 

Alexander  s  disorder  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  bard- 
abips  be  had  undergone,  and  by  the  impure  air  to  which  he  ex- 
pired himself  in  deftniiig  out  the  canals  about  Babylon,  He 
certainly  was  not  poisoned ;  and  in  the  charge  of  immoderate 
drunkenness  brought  against  him  we  must  take  into  account  the 
maaiiers  of  the  Macedonian  and  Persian  courts.  Was  it  not  the 
lime  with  Peter  tl»e  great  ?  In  estimating  bis  moral  diaracter 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  natural  vehemence  of  his  passions, 
erer  inclined  to  the  most  rapid  transitions ;  nor  should  we  forget 
the  unavoidable  influence  of  constant  success  upon  men. 


SECOND  PERIOD. 

qf  the  Macedonian  monarchy ^  from  the  death 
\pf  Alexander  th^  Great  to  the  battle  qf*  fysus,  B,  C. 
f8i33— 3011 

t;RC£s.     The  grand  autlior  here  is  Diodorus,  books  xviii — 

who,  for  this  period,  compiled  mostly  from  a  contemporary 

iim,  Hienmymus  of  Cardia.     He  is  accompanied  by  Plu- 

in  the  Lives  of  EumeneJ*,  Demetrius,  and  Phocion ;  and  by 

xiiii  etc.     Of  Arrian*a  history  of  Alexander's  successors 

ling,  unfortunately,  remains  but  a  few  fragments  in  Photius. 

Mankekt,  Hhiortf  of  Ahxamlers  xuccesxors.    Nuremberg, 

Composed  with  the  usual  judgment  and  learning  of  that 

I.  The  very  first  measure  adopted  after  theMea^urM 

death   of  Alexander  coDtained  within  itself  the  u.rfkath  of 

seedg  of  all  the  dire  revolutions  that  subsequently  a'*^"=^^<^' 

fTo  focillute  the  obtaining  of  a  general  view,  the  history  of  iJu  European 
I  ift  fTMjm**!  below,  uniler  tht-  heacj  of  the  history  of  Mtcedonin  Tropcf. 
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SfcoND  ensued.  Not  only  were  the  jealousy  and  am- 
^'*'^^'  bition  of  the  nobles  aroused,  but  even  the  inter- 
ference of  the  military  was  exempliBed  in  the 
most  terrific  manner.  And  although  the  idea  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  royal  family  was  cast  off 
but  by  degrees,  yet  the  dreadfully  disturbed  state 
in  which  that  family  stood,  rendered  its  fall  un- 
avoidable. 

State  of  the  royal  family  at  the  death  of  Alexander.  He  left 
a  wife  pregnant,  Boxana,  who  at  the  end  of  three  Booalla 
Ijrought  iiiti>  the  world  the  real  heir  to  the  sceptre,  Alexandfr; 
lie  left  likewise  an  illegitimate  son,  Hercules ;  a  bastard  hiH« 
brother,  ArrhidicMs;  his  mother,  the  haughty  and  cruel  Olym- 
pias,  and  a  sister,  Cleopatra,  both  mdows ;  the  artful  Eurydice, 
(daughter  to  Cyane,  one  of  Philip's  sisters,)  subsequently  mar- 
ried  to  the  king,  Arrhidaeus ;  and  Thessalonica,  Philip's  diioghd 
•  afterward  united  to  Cassander  of  Macedonia. 

Arrhidifcus       2.   The    blood-tliirsty   Arrhidseus,    under 

anderjoL  namc  of  Philip,  and  the  infant  Alexander  w€ 

'^'^'        at  last  proclaimed  kings,  the  regency  in  the  mc 

time   being    placed  in   the   hands  of  Perdiccas, 

Leonnatus  and  Meleager;  the  last  of  whom  was 

»  quickly  cut  off  at  the  instigation  of  Perdicc 

Meanwhile  Antipater,  with  whom  Craterus 

^KTtPATEn  been  conjoined  as  civil  ruler,  had  the  mana 

ment  of  aftairs  in  Europe, 

3.  The  sequel  of  the  history  becomes  natur 
that  of  satraps,  who  fell  out  among  themseh 
all  being  ambitious  to  rule,  none  willing  to  ob 
Twenty-two  years  elapsed  ere  any  massy  edif 
arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Macedonian  mon* 
archy.  In  few  periods  of  history  are  the  revolu- 
tions of  affairs  so  violent,  in  few  periods,  tlieit- 
fore,  is  it  so  difficult  to  unravel  the  maz-e  of 
events*     For  this  purpose  the  most  apprapiidlti 
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livision  is  that  into  three  periods :  the  first  ex- 
:ending  to  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  321:  the  se- 
cond to  the  death  of  Eumenes,  315:  the  third  to 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Antigonus  in  the  battle  of 
Ipsus,  30  L 

4.  First  grant  of  the  provinces  made  by  Per- Division  of 
diccas.  The  vanity  of  this  man  seems  to  have  Bx.Tza? 
induced  him  to  select  the  office  of  regent,  in  order 
that  no  separate  province  might  fall  to  his  share ; 
he  placed  his  whole  reliance  on  the  command  of 
the  royal  army,  although  it  had  already  given  so 
many  examples  of  an  intention  to  order,  not  to 
be  ordered, 

lo  this  diTTwion,  Ptolemey,  sou  of  Lagus,  received  Egypt; 
Leonnatus^  Mysia ;  Antigonus^  Pbrygia,  Lycia  and  Paniphylia  ; 
Lyumachas,  Mat-edonian  Thrace  ;  Aiitipater  and  Craterus  re- 
IBiiiied  in  possession  of  Macedonia.^ — The  foreigner,  EQmenes, 
Would  hardly  have  received  Cappadocia^  although  yet  to  be  con- 
quered, had  Perdiccas  been  able  to  dispense  with  his  services. 
The  rest  of  the  provinces  either  were  not  newly  divided,  or  else 

IP  ggvernors  are  undeserving  of  consideration. 
E.  The   first  acts   of  Perdiccas's   government  Fimtacu  of 
owed  the  little  dependence  he  could  place  in   *  '''^^' 
e  obedience  of  men  who  hitherto  had  been  his 
colleagues.     The  general  insurrection  among  the 
mercenaries  who  had  been  settled  by  Alexander 
in  upper  Asia,    and   now  wished  to   return  to  insurrec- 
their  homes,  was*  no  doubt*  quelled  by  Python's  ^tM^^ 
destruction  of  the  rebels  ;    but  it  was   not  Py 
thon's  fault  that  he  did  not  make  himself  inde- 
peudent  master  of  the  theatre  of  mutiny. 

6.  The  greater,  hence,  was  the  contumacy  ex-  Disobedi- 
Mbited  by  Leonnatus  and  Antigonus,  when  they  i^^^nuj  and 
received  orders  to  put  Eumenes  in  possession  of  ^***^"^*^' 
province,      Antigonus   was  too   haughty   to 
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obey ;  and  Leonnatus  preferred  going  over  into 
Europe  to  marry  Cleopatra ;  there,  however,  he 
almost  immediately  met  with  his  death  in  the 
Laraic  war  (see  below*).  Perdiccas  was,  conse- 
quently, obliged  to  undertake  himself  the  expe- 
dition with  the  royal  army  ;  he  succeeded  by  the 
defeat  of  Ariarathes* 

7.  Ambitious  views  of  Perdiccas,  who,  in  order 
to  ascend  the  throne  by  a  marriage  with  Cleo- 
patra,  repudiates  Nicaea,  the  daughter  of  An 
pater.  Cleopatra  actually  came  over  to  As 
but  Perdiccas,  being  obliged,  at  the  request  d^ 
the  army,  to  marry  Eurydice,  Philip^s  niece, 
the  murder  of  her  mother  Cyaiie,  to  the  kij 
Arrhidaeus,  found  her  a  troublesome  rival 
opponent  in  the  government. 

8,  Attempts  of  Perdiccas  to  overthrow 
gonus  and   Ptolemey,   by  accusing  them  befd 
the  army.     Antigonus  passes  over  to  Antipaterl 
Macedonia ;  and  gives  rise  to  the  league  betw< 
Antipater,  Craterus,  and  Ptolemey,  against  P^ 
diccas  and  Eumenes. 

*    9,  Commencement  and  termination  of  the 
war  in  the  same  year.    Perdiccas  himself  marck 
against   Egypt,  leaving   Eumenes   his   friend 
command  in  Asia  Minor;  meanwhile  Antips 
and  Craterus  fall  upon  Asia;  the  former  advaae 
towards  Syria  against   Perdiccas;    the  latter | 
defeated  and  slain  by  Eumenes,     Before  the 
rival,  however,  of  Antipater,  Perdiccas,  after 
peated  and  vain  attempts  to  cross  the  Nile^  (4 
a  victim  to  the  insurrection  of  his  own  troops*^ 
Thus  three  of  the  principal  personages,  Perdicd 

*   Hook  1\  ,  iwrio*!  li't.  |i«rnsj.  2, 
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riis,  Leonnatus,  were  already  removed  from 
Ixeatre   of  action ;   and  the   victorious  Eu- 
f,  now  master  of  Asia  Minor,  had  to  main- 
unaided,  the   struggle   against   the   confe- 

Second  period,  from  the  death  of  Perdic- p^^-^^o- 
that  of  Eiimenes. — Python  and  Arrhidaeus  antipate» 
lly  resigning  the  regency,  it  is  assumed  by^*"^'*"^*' 
later. — New  division  of  the  provinces  at  Tris-  320. 
isiis  in  Syria.     Seleucus  receives  Babylon ; 
[onus  is  promised,  besides  his  former  posses- 
,  all  those  of  the  out-lawcd  Eumenes. 

War  of  Antigonus  with  Eumenes,   The  lat- 
efeated  by  treachery,  shuts  himself  up  in  the 
itaiQ  fastness  of  Nora,  there  to  await  more 
rable  times ;  and  Antigonus  remains  master 
Asia  Minor:  in  the  mean  time  Ptolemey 
ires  to  take  possession  of  Syria  and  Phcenicia. 
i  Death  of  the  regent  Antipater,  in  the  same  Ajuipater 
(320;)  he  bequeaths  the  regency  to  his  friend,  320! 
jed  Polysperchon,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own 
Jassander.     Antigonus  now  begins  to  unfold 
bbitious  plans  ;  he  endeavours  vainly  to  win  Polyspeh* 
Eumenes,  who  deceives  him  in  the  negotia-  ^l^^  ^" 

and  seizes  the  opportunity  of  leaving  his 
itain  fastness.  319. 

r  Euraenes's  plan  to  strengthen  himself  in 
Asia;  as  he  is  on  the  way  he  receives 
of  his  being  appointed  generalissimo  of  the 
troops.  What  better  man  could  Polysper- 
have  selected  for  the  office  than  he  who  in 
Miduct  towards  Antigonus  exhibited  so  strik- 
exaraple  of  attachment  to  the  royal  house? 
Exertions  of  Eumenes  to   maintain  him- 
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Sfcokp  self  in  lower  Asia,  ineffectual,  the  naval  victory 
— —^^'  won  by  Anti^fonus  over  the  royal  fleet*  com- 
manded  by  Clitus,  bereaving  him  of  the  empire 
of  the  sea.  He  bursts  into  upper  Asia;  where» 
in  the  spring,  he  unites  with  the  satraps,  who  had 
taken  arms  against  the  potent  Seleucus  of  Ba« 
bylon. 

15,  Antigonus  following  up  the  royal  general, 
upper  Asia  becomes  the  theatre  of  war.  Victo- 
rious as  was  at  first  the  stand  made  by  Eumenes, 
neither  valour  nor  talent  were  of  any  avail  agaimt 
the  insolence  of  the  royal  troops,  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  other  commanders.  Attacked  in  winter 
quarters  by  Antigonus,  he  was,  after  the  battk* 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  by  the  mo* 
tinous  Argyraspidae,  who  had  lost  their  baggage: 
he  was  put  to  death,  and  in  him  the  king's  familf 
lost  its  only  loyal  supporter. 

16.  Great  changes  had  also  taken  place  in  Ihf 
royal  family.  Her  enemy  Antipater  being  d€» 
ceased,  Olympias,  invited  by  Polysperchon,  wha 
wished  to  strengthen  himself  against  Cassandeft 
had  returned  from  Epirus,  and  put  to  death  At* 
rhidaeus  together  with  his  wife,  Eurydice :  in  th* 
year  following  she  was  besieged  in  Pydna  bf 
Cassander,  and  being  obliged  to  surrender,  mi 
in  her  turn  executed ;  meanwhile  Cassander  bdd 
Roxana  and  the  young  king  in  his  own  power. 

316—301.       17.  Third  period,  from  the  death  of  Eum 
Aweiuiant  to   that    of   Antigouus. — The   rout  of  Eum' 
seemed  to  have  established  for  ever  the  power 
Antigonus  in  Asia;  still  animated  with  the  fia* 
youth,  though  f\ill  of  years,  he  saw  himself 
vived   in   his  son   Demetrius,  fond  of  boisi 


317. 
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of  Amigo- 
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ry,  but  gallant  and  talented. — Even  Seleucus    Second 
ght  it  time  to  consult  his  safety  by  flying -■^^^'"^' 
Babylon  into  Egypt, 

,  Changes  introduced  by  Antigonus  in  the 
if  provinces ;  return  into  Asia  Minor,  where 
iresence  seemed  to  be  highly  necessary,  by 
m  of  the  aggrandisement  of  Ptolemy  in  Syria 
Phoenicia,  of  the  Macedonian  Cassander  in 
pe,  of  Lysimachus  in  Mysia,  and  the  Carian 
tander  in  Asia  Minor.^IIe  repossesses  him- 
Df  Phoenicia,  a  country  of  the  first  importance 
le  construction  of  his  fleet. 

«e  of  Tjrej  314 — 315:  it  lasts  fourteen  months;  proof 
le  cit)*  was  certainly  not  razed  by  Alexander* 

.  The  fugitive  Seleucus  founds  a  league 
iBt  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  between  Pto- 
y,  the  two  Cassanders  and  Lysimachus. 
Antigonus  frustrates  their  combination,  him- 
driving  out  the  Carian  Cassander,  his  son 
hing  against  Ptolemey. 

lory  won  by  Ptolemey  on  Demetrius  at  Gax»,  312;  after 

6eleucus  marches  back  to  Babylon,  audj  allliough  subse- 
f  followed  up  by  Demetrius,  permanently  inaintaiiiij  hia 
[  in  upper  Asia. — On  the  other  hand,  Ptolemey,  at  the 
>proach  of  Antigonus  with  the  main  body,  surrenders  back 
md  Pbcenicia,  312. 

A  general  peace  concluded  between  Auti-  Pe«« 
\  and  his  enemies,  Seleucus  only  excepted,  3il 
whom  upper  Asia  is  to  be  again  wrested, 
first  article,  that  each  shall  retain  what  he 
demonstrates  pretty  evidently  that  the  treaty 
dictated  solely  by  Antigonus;  the  second, 
the  Greek  cities  shall  be  free,  was  pregnant 
the  seeds  of  a  new^  w  ar,  ever  and  anon  ready 
Irst  forth ;  the  third,  that  the  young  Alex- 
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ander,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  attained  his  ma- 
jority, shall  be  raised  to  the  throne,  was  probably 
the  death  warrant  of  the  hapless  prince,  who,  that 
same  year,  was,  together  with  his  mother,  slaugh- 
tered by  Cassander. — Shortly  after,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Antigonxis,  Cleopatra  was  massacred, 
order  that  Ptolemy  might  be  thwarted  in  his  ol 
ject,  dependent  on  a  matrimonial  connexion  mi 
that  princess. 

21.  Even  the  execution  of  the  articles  mu 
have  given  rise  to  hostilities ;  Ptolemey  wishio 
to  force  Antigonus,  and  he,  on  his  side,  to  com  J 
Cassander,  to  withdraw  the  garrisons  from 
Grecian  towns ;  a  condition  which  neither  paP 
felt  inclined  to  fulfil.  Grecian  freedom  was  m 
but  an  empty  idea;  but  this  is  not  the  solit 
example  furnished  by  history  of  political  idc 
working  the  greatest  stir  long  after  they  have  su 
vived  their  own  existence ;  for  then  they  becon 
excellent  tools  in  the  hands  of  artful  designers.^ 

Expedition  of  Demetrius  to  liberate  Alliens,  308,     Thii  I 
when  he  nnnminced  freedom  to  the  Athenians,  must  have  ! 
the  happiest  day  in  his  life !     Few  portions  of  histonr 
such  a  flcope  for  the  contemplation  of  human  nature  aa  the  li 
Ibid  sojoun;  of  Demetrius  at  Athens. 

22.  The   growing  power  of  Ptolemey  on 
sea,  and  the  capture  of  Cyprus,  determines  Ani 
gonus  to  an  open  rupture :  he  commands  his 
to  drive  him  out  of  the  island. 

Naval  victor)"  of  Demetrius  off  Cyprus,   307 »    perbapi 
greatest  and  bloodiest  m  all  liistor}* ;  attended,  neverthele6i»  i 
resultK  09  Httle  decisive  to  the  general  question  as  tlM 
generally   accompany   naval   battles*      The  aasumptioo  ^1  i 
kingly  title,  first  by  the  conqueror,  iifterwtird  by  the  ctrnqu 
and  in  consequence  by  all  the  rest,  wa^  but  a  mere  femutlity  i 
that  the  royal  family  was  extirpated. 
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23.  The  conquerors  having  failed  in  their  pro- 
ject of  subduing  Egypt,  the  wealthy  republic  of 
the  Rhodians  must  now,  as  an  ally  of  that  coun- 
try, furnish  a  victim  to  their  fury.  But  though 
ID  the  renowned  siege  of  the  capital,  Demetrius 
earned  his  title  of  Pohorcetes,  the  noble  defence 
j£  the  Rhodians  afforded  an  illustrious  example 
||the  power  of  discipline  combined  to  well-guided 
patriotism.    The  invitation  of  the  Athenians  came 

rnably  to  Demetrius;  he  raised  the  blockade 
proceeded    to   complete    the    liberation    of 
^eece,  the  necessity  of  which  became  day  by 
more  pressing. 

14.  Second  sojourn  of  Demetrius  in   Greece- 
expulsion  of  Cassauder's  garrisons  from  the 

Bcian  cities,  and  more  particularly  from  those 

LPeloponnesus ;  the  appointment  of  Demetrius 

►  generalissimo  of  Greece,  for  the  concjuest  of 

Tacedonia  and  Thrace ;  prove  not  only  to  Cas- 

ader,  but  also  to  the  other  princes,  that  their 

iraon  interest  loudly  called  upon  them  to  set 

iselves  against  the  over-powerful  Antigonus. 

15.  Third  grand  league  of  Cassander,  Ptole- 
and    Seleucus,   against  Antigonus   and   his 

$0Q ;  knit  by  Cassander.     How  easily,  even  after 

i^  violent   irruption   of  Lysimachus   into    Asia 

Bnor,  might  not  Antigonus  have  dispersed  the 

gathering   thunder  clouds,   had    not    that   over- 

sning  man  placed  too  great  a  reliance  on  his 

good  fortune ! 

i6.  Junction  of  Seleucus  of  Babylon  and  Ly- 

lachus*    in   Phrygia.     Antigonus,   to   concen- 

Itte  his  forces,  calls  back  from  Greece  his  son, 

lio  had  pushed  on  to  the  border  of  Macedo- 
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nla.  The  heedfol  Ptolemey,  on  the  other  hand, 
scarce  dares  penetrate  into  Syria;  a  false  ru* 
mour,  that  Lysimachus  has  been  defeated,  drivei 
him  back,  full  of  alarm,  into  Egypt. 

27,  Great  and  decisive  battle  fought  at  Ipsm' 
B.c.aoL  of  Phrygia,  in  the  spring  of  301.     It  not  only 

cost  Antigonos  his  life,  but  annihilated  his  em- 
pire, which  the  two  conquerors  divided  amon 
themselves,  without  taking  any  account  of  the 
absent  confederates.    Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  moun 
Taurus,  fell  to  the  share  of  Lysimachus  ;  all  thl 
rest  remained  in  the  hands  of  Seleucus ;   Plis 
thenes  alone,  Cassander's  brother,  received  Cili 
cia. — Demetrius,  by  the  help  of  his  navy,  madd 
good  his  escape  into  Greece. 

28.  The  almost  unbroken  series  of  wars 
had  raged  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  must  haf 
precluded  the  possibility  of  much  being  effecte 
with  respect  to  the  domestic  organization.  It  ap 
pears  to  have  been  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  mili^ 
Yet  were  the  numerous  devastations  in 
measure  compensated  by  the  erection  of  new  i 
ties,  in  which  these  princes  vied  w4th  one 
other,  impeHed  partly  by  vanity  to  immortalil 
their  names,  partly  by  policy  to  support  their  da 
minion,  most  of  the  new  settlements  being  mil 
tary  colonies.  Nevertheless  this  was  but  a  i 
reparation  for  the  manifold  oppressions  to  whic 
the  natives  were  exposed  by  the  practice  of  quaf 
teriog  the  army  upon  them.  The  spread  of  the 
Greek  tongue  and  civility  bereaved  them  of  all 
national  distinction  ;  their  languages  sinking  into 
mere  provincial  dialects.  Alexander's  monarcl) 
affords  a  striking  example  of  the  little  that  ca 
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be  expected  from  a  forced  amalgamation  of  races, 
when  the  price  of  that  amalgamation  is  the  ob- 
literation of  national  character  in  the  individuals. 

HbvnE}  Opttm  regni  Macecimtici  auctarttmt  adrilarum  cl 
MwerMarum,  aiujfw  prubab'des ;  in  Opusc,  t,  iv.  This  colleclioii 
conUins  seyeral  other  treatises  on  Grecian  and  ^Macedonian  hiit- 
toryi  wliidi  cannot  be  all  separately  enumerated* 


rEniOD. 


THIRD  PERIOD. 

Huiory  of  the  separate  kingdwns  and  states  which  arowe 
out  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Macedonian  Monarchy 
after  the  battle  qflpsus. 


L  History  op  th£  Syrian  emfirb  under  thr  Sbi^^vcwm, 
B.C.312— 64. 

SocTRces.  Neither  for  the  history  of  the  Syrian,  nor  for  that 
of  tlie  Egyptian  and  Macedonian  kingdoms,  has  any  grand 
imt«f  been  preserved  down  to  our  time.  The  fragments  of  the 
kit  books  of  Diodorusj  and,  from  the  time  that  these  kip^doms 
kosme  allies  of  Rome,  those  of  Poly bi us,  several  narmti^^es  of 
Livy^  the  SjTiaca  of  Appian,  and  a  few  of  Plutarch  a  Livts,  are 
llie  principal  sources ;  too  frequently  we  are  obliged  to  rely  upon 
the  excerpta  of  Justin,  With  respect  to  the  history  of  the 
fieleiicidae,  in  consequence  of  the  relations  aed  wars  between 
thoie  princes  and  the  Jews,  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus  and 
tbe  book  of  Maccabees  are  of  importance.  Besides  the  sources 
iWe  quoted,  the  many  coins  that  have  been  preserved  of  those 
kings,  afford  much  information  respecting  tbeir  genealogy  and 
mmokigy. 
Of  modem  publications  on  the  subject,  the  principal  work  is 

_         V^AiLLANT,  Imperium  Sclcvcidarum  sivc h'uioria  regum  St/ria^, 

^^1681,  4to.     The  inquiry  is  principally  grounded  on  the  coins; 

P      ii  is  the  case  with, 

I  ^EORLiCH,  Annahs  rerum  et  regum  Syrtw.    Viennasj  1754, 

i 
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I.  The  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidse  was  first 
founded  in  upper  Asia  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
It  was  an  extensive  empire,  but  formed  out  of 
various  countries  conquered  and  collected;  hence 
its  internal  stability  depended  solely  on  the  powcrJ 
of  the  rulers.  That  power  fell  with  the  founder;' 
and  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  from  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  to  Syria,  entangled  the  Selea 
cidae  in  all  the  bickerings  of  the  western  world 
and  promoted  the  insurrection  of  the  upper  pro 
vinces.  The  history  of  this  kingdom  divides  itse 
into  the  periods  anterior  and  posterior  to  the 
with  Rome  ;  although  long  before  the  breaking 
out  of  that  war  the  preparatory  steps  toward  a 
decline  and  fall  had  already  been  taken. 

Selewcus  received,  321,  Babylon  as  bU  province;  but  iftw^ 
tbe  defeat  of  Eumenes  was  forced  to  take  to  iltgbt,  S15^  ill  i 
to  avoid  subjection  to  tbe  conqueror  Antigonus.  But  lu< 
deriite  rule  bad  rendered  bjm  so  popular,  that  after  the  ^ 
won  by  Ptolemey  over  Demetrius  at  Ga^a^  312,  he  dumt  witi 
sk  feeble  retinue  return  ta  Babylon.  In  tbis  year  cuminencM  tk 
kingdom  of  the  Seleucidjc* 

dsthe       2.  In  the  ten  following  years,  and  while  Anti^ 
theSeTu*   goHiis  was  busicd  in  Asia  Minor,  Seleucus  laiif 
**'^*'        the  tbundation  of  his  rule  over  all   upper  AsiaJ 
with  a  facility  to  which  the  dete5»tation  excite 
by  the  rigid  government   of  Antigonus  miui&l)_ 
B.C. 313.  contributed.     After  his  victory  over  Nicanor  of 
Media,  all  in  that  quarter  declared  spontaneously j 
for  him;  and  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of  De-' 
inetrius  taught  Antigonus  himself,  that  it  would 
no  longer  be  prudent  to  assert  his  claims.    S<^j 
early  as  307,  Seleucus  was  in  possession  of  air 
the  countries  between  the  Euphrates,  Indus,  ap<lj 
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3.  Great  campaign  in  India  undertaken  by  Se- 


leucus 


against 


kins:  Sandrocottus.     He  reached 


Tnirni 

P£KI01>> 


CampaifD 

as  far  as  the  Ganges,  and  the  close  alliance  he  against 
framed  with  the  Indian  sovereign  lasted  long  b.c' 305, 
after,  and  was  kept  up  by  embassies.  The  great 
number  of  elephants  which  he  brought  back  with 
him  was  not  the  greatest  advantage  accruing  from 
this  expedition ;  the  intercourse  with  the  east 
seems  to  have  been  permanently  reestablished. 

4.  By  the  battle  of  Ipsus  Seleucus  added  to  seat  of  go- 
dominions  the  greater  part  of  the  territories  tmnovnd 

Antigonus; — Syria,  Cappadocia,  Mesopotamia  ^ql^^"*' 
id  Armenia.  Unfortunately  Syria  now  became 
He  head  province,  notwithstanding  Ccele-Syria 
ad  Phoenicia  were  left  in  the  hands  of  Ptole- 
my. How  widely  different  would  have  been 
b  course  of  historic  events,  had  the  seat  of  em- 
fire  remained  at  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  and  the 
iuphrates  continued  to  be  the  western  boundary 
"of  the  Seleucidse! 

5.  Reciprocal  relations  between  the  empires 
Dw  combined  to  frame  a  political  system,  in 
rhich  continued  exertions  to  maintain  a  balance 

power  by  alliance  and  marriage  are  plainly  dis- 
emible. 

Connexioi]  between  Seleucus  and  Demetriua  Polioroetesj  by 

f  marriage  of  the  former  with  the  beauteous  Stratonice:,  daiigh- 

"ler  of  the  latter;  made  witli  tlie  view  of  couuterbaliindng  the 

connexion  between  Ptolemey  and  Lysimachus;  Lysfimachus  and 

hb  ton  Agathocles  having  united  in  matrimoiiy  with  two  daugh- 

ten  of  Ptolemey. 

6.  The  period  of  tranquillity,  eighteen  years,  Looirpeac* 
enjoyed  by  Asia  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  proves  301—283. 
that  Seleucus  was  one  of  the  few  followers  of 
Alexander  that  had  any  genius  for  the  arts  of 
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Tnini*    peace.     He  either  founded  or  embellished  a  vast 

Period, 


number  of  cities,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  the  capital,  Antiochia  in  Syria,  and  the  two 
Seleiicias,  one  on  the  Tigris,  the  other  on  the 
Orontes :  the  flourishing  prosperity  of  several  of 
these  places  was  the  result  of  the  restoration  of 
the  eastern  trade  ;  new  roads  for  which  appear  to 
have  been  opened  at  this  period  on  the  mam 
streams  of  Asia,  and  the  Oxus  more  particularly. 

The  empire      7.  The  home  department  of  his  empire  WM 

satrapies!  Organized  into  satrapies,  of  which  there  were 
seventy-two.  But  Alexander's  maxim,  •'  to  give 
the  satrapies  to  natives,"  was  wholly  forgotten  by 
his  followers ;  and  the  Seleucidae  were  not  loog 
before  they  experienced  the  evil  consequences  of 
swerving  from  that  practice.  Under  such  a  prince 
as  Seleucus  scarce  any  kingdom  could  of  itself 
fall  to  pieces,  but  the  king  himself  paved  the  way 
for  the  dismemberment  of  his  states,  by  cediiii: 

B.C. 293.  upper  Asia,  together  with  his  consort  Stratomcw, 
to  his  son  Antiochus ;  not,  however,  without  the 
previous  approbation  of  the  army. 

conquestof  8.  War  with  Lysimachus,  kindled  by  ancient 
jealousy,  and  now  fomented  by  family  leud.   The 

*^»  battle  of  Cqropedion  cost  Lysimachus  his  throne 
and  life ;  Asia  Minor  became  a  part  of  the  Sy* 
rian  realm.  But  as  Seleucus  was  crossing  over 
to  Europe,  to  add  Macedonia  to  his  dominions, 

wi-  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin^  Ptoleraey 
Ceraunus,  and  with  liim  the  splendour  of  his 
kingdom  was  quenched. 

Atttiochui       9^  The  reign  of  his  son,  Antiochus  I.  surname^! 

281-262.  Soter,  seemed  not  unprosperous,  inasmuch  a^  the 
empire  preserved  its  former   extension ;    b 


any  state  founded  upon  conquest,  the  failure  of  Third 
new  attempts  at  an  increase  of  territory  is  a  sure  — !ii£±, 
token  of  approaching  ruin ;  and  this  was  the  case 
here.^ — ^In  such  a  state,  the  more  immediately  all 
depends  on  the  person  of  the  ruler,  the  more 
rapid  and  sensible  are  the  effects  of  degeneration 
ia  a  family  like  that  of  the  Seleucidae. 

The  late  conquests  of  his  father  in  Asiu  Minor  entangled  Antio- 
chus  in  new  wars,  althoughi  by  the  marriage  of  his  stepdaughter 
Phila  with  Antigonus  Gonatas,  he  ceded  his  claims  on  Mace- 
donia, 277. — Fruitless  attempt  at  subjecting  Bithynia>  279 ;  the 
Iting  of  that  country,  Nicomedes,  calls  in  the  Gauls,  who  had 
kmded  Macedonia,  and  gives  them  a  settlement  in  Galatia,  277* 
where  they  keep  their  footing,  even  after  the  victory  won  oyer 
tbem  by  Antiochus,  275,  and  by  their  participation  in  the  want, 
II  merceiianes,  become  of  importance. — The  newly  risen  state  of 
ttrggaaus  likewise  thrives,  at  the  expense  of  the  Syrian  empire, 
tepite  of  Antiochus's  attack,  263;  and  the  inroad  into  Egypt* 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  rebel  IMagas,  is  foreclosed  by 
holemey  IL  2(>4. 

10.  Antiochus  11.  surnamed  Btk*     During  his  Aniiocims 
Teiga  the  sway  was  in  the  hands  of  women  ;  and  b!c.262— 

tthe  diseased  state  of  the  interior  of  the  empire  ^^'' 
became    palpable    by   the   secession   of  various 
eastern  provinces,  out  of  which  arose  the  Par- Rise  of  tue 
Ihian   and   Bactrian   kingdoms.     The   boundless  ami  Bac- 
Ittxury  of  the  court  hurried  on  the  decline  of  the  dom».^"^' 
ruling  family;  having  once  begun  to  sink,  h  could 
tiot  Mrithout  difficulty  have  retrieved  its  virtue  in- 
dependently of  the  matrimonial  connexions  now 
constantly  formed  from  within  itself. 

Aioendancy  of  his  stepsister  and  wife  Laodice^  and  of  his 
■irter  Apame,  relict  of  Magas ;  the  latter  involves  him  in  war 
f^ih  Ptolemey  IL  to  vindicate  her  claims  upoii  Cyrene;  it 
il  by  Antiocbus's  marriage  with  Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptole- 
^,  and  hit  repudiation  of  Laodice^  2tK) — 252.  Having,  after 
^  death  of  Ptolemey,  247,  piit  away  Berenice  and  taken  back 
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I/acHlice,  tlie  latter,  distrusting  his  motives,  cuts  him  oif  by 
poison. — Tlie  secession  of  Parthia  happened  in  consequence  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  IMacedonian  governor  by  Arsaces,  founder 
of  the  house  of  the  Arsacidae:  that  of  Bactria,  on  the  other  hand, 
^vas  brought  about  by  the  Macedonian  governor  himself,  Theo- 
dotus,  who  asserted  his  independence.  (Concerning  these  twt 
kingdoms  see  below ^,)  At  the  first,  the  former  of  these  kiogdonii 
comprised  bnt  a  part  of  Parthia;  the  latter  only  Bactria 
perhaps^  Sogdiiina;  botli,  however^  were  soon  enlarged  aI 
expense  of  the  Seleucidm. 

11.  Seleucus  II,  surnamed  Callinicus,  HU 
reign,  twenty  years  in  duration,  is  one  unbroken 
string  of  wars ;  in  which  the  kingdom,  already 
enfeebled,  was  subverted,  partly  by  the  struggle 
with  Egypt,  caused  by  the  hatred  between  Lao- 
dice  and  Berenice ;  partly  by  the  jealousy  of  his 
brother  Antiochus  Hierax;  partly  by  vain  at* 
tempts  at  recovering  the  upper  provinces. 

Asiiassiiiation  of  Berenice^  and  most  unfortunate  war  thercbf 
kindled  with  Ptoleniey  Kuergetes  of  Egypt,  247 — ^^  'Tk 
assistance  which  Seleucus  obtains  from  his  junior  brother,  Aiit3>» 
chns,  governor  of  Asia  IMinor,  induces  Ptolemey  to  a  trtiOi 
243;  but  another  war  ensues  between  the  two  brothers,  in  wlu« 
AntiochuSj  at  first  conqueror,  is  socui  conquered,  243 — 240;  ioi 
during  this  contest,  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  greatly  increases  bll 
territory  at  the  expense  of  Syria,  242. — ^His  first  campsigo 
against  Arsaces,  who  bad  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Bactntf 
king,  ended  in  a  defeat,  238,  regarded  by  the  Parthians  at  tk 
real  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  their  kingdom.  In  the  seoo' 
campaign,  236,  he  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Farthiiiiii 
and  remained  prisoner  till  the  day  of  his  death,  227. 

12,  His  elder  son  Seleucus  III.  surnamed  Cc- 
raunus,  on  the  point  of  taking  the  field  ag 
Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  was  removed  by 
son.     But  the  dominion   of  the   Seleucidae 
reestablished  in  Asia  Minor  by  his  mother's 
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ternal  nephew,  Achasas;  and  the  crown  insured    Third 
to  the  younger  brother  Antiochus,   governor  of — '^  °  *  ■ 
Babylon  < 

13.  The  long  reign  of  Antiochus  IIL  surnamed  Antiochtu 
the  Great,  is  not  only  the  most  eventful  in  Syrian  bx\'224— 
history,   but  likewise   marks  an  epoch,   by   the  ^^'' 
relations  now  commencing  between    Syria   and 
Rome, — To  earn  the  title  of  great  was  a  task  of 
Ho  extreme  difficulty  in  such  a  line  of  princes. 

14.  Great  power  of  Hermias  the  Carian,  whoinsumc- 
&oon  became  so  formidable  to  the  young  monarch,  dTa^'dPer- 
that  he  was  obliged  to  rid  himself  of  him  by  mur-  ^j^g 
der.     The   great   stand   made    by  the  brothers, 
Molo  and  Alexander,  satraps  of  Media  and  Per- 
sia, who  probably  had    an    understanding   with 
Hermias,  threatened  the  king  with  the  loss  of  all 
Ihe  upper  provinces:   it  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
Molo,  Hermias  being  at  last  no  longer  able  to 
hinder  the  king  from  marching  against  him  in  220. 
person, 

15,  The  intrigues  of  Hermias  excited  Achaeus  ww  with 
to  rebellion  in  Asia  Minor;   but  Antiochus  heldmeyi;ia- 
it  more  important,  first  to  execute  the  plan  heofA^^*" 
had  previously  traced,  of  ejecting  the  Ptolemeys^^*''^''^^*^' 
from  their  possessions  in  Syria;  great  as  the  sue- 219. 
cess  which  at  first  attended   this  expedition,  it 
was  completely  traversed  by  the  battle  of  Raphia.  217, 
—Combining  with  Attains  of  Pergamus,  Antio- 
chus then  defeated  Achaeus,  who,  being  shut  up 
in  the  citadel  of  Sardes,  was  treacherously  deli-  216, 
vered  into  his  hands, 

16,  Great  campaign  of  Antiochus  in  the  upper  cimpaigii 
provinces;  its  cause  the  abstraction  of  Media  by  prpto-^ 
Arsaces  IIL— Hostilities  ended  in  a  compact,  by  2^7—205, 
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which  Antiochus  agreed  formally  to  cede  Parthia 
and  Hyrcania  ;  Arsaces,  on  his  side,  pledging 
B.C.21D.  himself  to  fLirnish  assistance  against  Bactria 
But  the  war  with  Bactria  was  also  followed  b 
peace,  leaving  the  king,  Euthydemus,  in  possi 
sion  of  his  crown  and  dominions. — The  expediti 
now  undertaken  by  Antiochus,  in  company  with 
Demetrius  of  Bactriana,  against  India,  extended, 
probably,  far  up  the  country,  and  was  attended 
with  important  consequences  to  Bactriana.  (See 
below,  history  of  Bactria^)  The  result  of  these 
great  expeditions  was  the  establishment  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Seleucidse  in  upper  Asia;  those 
countries  excepted  which  had  been  solemnly 
ceded. 

In  the  return  over  Arachotus  and  Carmania,  where  be  mu* 
teredo  he  likewise  undertook  a  naval  expedition  on  the  Peniin 
gnif :  here  Geirha^  m  posaeission  of  its  freedom,  appear  «  floQ* 

riahing  emporium. 

17*  Resumption  of  the  plan  against  Egypt, 
after  the  death  of  Ptoleraey  Philopator ;  and 
alliance  with  Philip  of  Macedonia,  then  carrying 
on  war  in  Asia.  To  be  sure,  Antiochus  attained 
his  end,  the  expulsion  of  the  Ptolemeys  from  their 
possessions  in  Syria,  Ccele-Syria  and  Phoenicia; 
but  then,  his  success  brought  him  in  contact  with 
1203—198.  Rome,  an  event  of  decisive  importance  to  himself 
and  successors- 

18.  Growth  of  the  disputes  between  the  king 
and  Rome,  proceeding  from  the  conquest  of  the 
major  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Thracian  Che 
sonesus;  meanwhile  Hannibal  had  taken  refug 
at  the  Syrian  court,  and  the  probability 
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ased  of  a  great  league  being  formed  agaiost  Thi»d 
B,  although  that  power,  after  conquering  Car- 
I,  201,  and  Macedonia,  197,  had  succeeded  in 
ing  over  Greece  even,  by  the  magic  spell  of 
im.  But  Antiochus  ruined  all :  instead  of 
ring  Hannibars  advice,  and  attacking  the 
Btns  on  their  own  ground,  he  stood  on  the 
isive,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  invaded  by 
in  Asia*  The  routs  of  Magnesia  and  Sipy- 
ompelled  him  to  accede  to  such  conditions 
lome  chose  to  dictate,  and  the  power  ofi90, 
iyrian  empire  was  for  ever  quashed. 

the  bifetory  of  this  war,  see  below  in  the  Roman  liistory  ^» 

,  The  conditions  of  the  peace  were:  1st.  An- 
us shall   evacuate   Asia    Minor;    (Asia  ciswXBome.j 
um.)  2nd.  He  shall  pay  down  15,000  talents; 
;o  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  400,   3rd.  Hannibal 
some  others  shall  be  delivered  up,  and  the 
s  younger  son,  Antiochus,  shall  be  given  as 
ostage,^ — The  loss  of  the  surrendered  coun- 
was  a  consequence  of  this  peace,  less  dis- 
ntageous  to  the  Syrian  kings,  than  the  use 
i  of  it  by  the  conquerors.     By  adding  the 
;est  part  of  the  ceded  territories  to  those  of 
kings  of  Pergamus,   the   Romans  raised  up 
fside  of  their  enemy  a  rival,  whom  they  might 
eir  own  will  use  as  a  political  engine  against 
"Rome  took  care  hkewise  that  the  stipulated 
should  be  paid   by   instalments   in   twelve 
I,  to  the  end  that  Syria  might  be  kept  in  a 
lanent  state  of  dependence. 
I.  Murder  of  the  king,  187.     The  reign  of  his  sdeucus 
r  son,    Seleucus  IV.  surnamed   Philopator^  fa?— ^m* 
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was  a  period  of  tranquillity ;  peace  arising  from 
infirmness, — Though  once  he  unsheathed  his 
sword  in  defence  of  Pharnaces  king  of  Pontos, 
against  Eumenes,  the  terror  of  Rome  soon  com- 
pelled him  to  restore  it  to  the  scabbard.  He  ex- 
changed his  son  for  his  brother  at  Rome ;  but  fell 
a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  his  minister  Helio-^ 
dorns.  iH 

21.  Antiochus  IV.  surnamed  Epiphanes.   Edu- 
cated at  Rome,  he  sought  to  combine  the  popu-    , 
larity  of  a  Roman  with  the  ostentation  of  a  Sy- 
rian ;  and  thereby  became  an  object  of  universal^ 
hatred  and  contempt.    Our  information  respectiii 
his  history  is  too  meagre  to  allow  of  our  decidin 
whether  most  of  the  evil  reported  of  him,  in  th 
Jewish  accounts   especially,   may  not    be  en 
gerated.   At  any  rate,  amid  all  his  faults,  we  raajj 
still  discern  in  him  the  germs  of  good  qualities, 

22.  War  with  Egypt,  springing  out  of  Ptolemj 
Philometor's  claims  upon  Ccele-Syria  and  PalM 
tine.    Obscure  as  many  parts  are  in  the  history 
this  war,  yet  it  is  evident  that  success  attends 
the  arms  of  Antiochus,  and  that  he  would 
become  master  of  Egypt,  had  not  Rome  lot 
fered. 


The  pretext  for  war,  on  the  Egyptian  side,  was,  tliAt 
provinces  had  by  Anttochus  IIL  been  promised  os  a  dowrrl* 
Cleopatra,  sister  of  Antiochus  and  inot!ier  U*  PbilnnietoT :  Aii- 
tiochua  Epiplianesi  on  bis  side,  laid  claim  to  the  r«geuc?  U 
Egypt,  as  uncle  to  the  young  king,  who,  however,  \vihm  toon  i^ 
clared  of  age. — Opening  of  the  war,  and  victory  won  by  A]itS# 
chus  at  Pekisitini,  171  ;  in  consequence  of  which  Cypnii  i*l 
t rayed  into  bis  handi*, — Pelusioni  is  fortified  with  the 
insiiring  the  possension  of  Coele-Syria,  and  of  fiicilitating  tn  i 
tion  into  Egypt. — Another  victory,  170,  and  Egirpt  subdued  i 
far  as  Alexandria.     Philometor  driven  by  a  sedition  out  of  A)*»^ 
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nndna,  where  his  brother  Physcon  is  seated  on  tlie  throne,  falls     Tnino 

into  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  who  c€»n eludes  with  him  a  most  ad-    ^^'^"'^'^*. 

vantageous  peacej  and  takes  his  part  against  Physcon. — Hence 

tk^  is  laid  to  Alexandria,  ]  f59 ;  attended  with  no  success.     At 

the  return  of  Antioclms^  Philometor,  concluding  a  separate  peace 

with  bis  hrother,  according  to  which  both  are  to  rule  in  conjunc- 

ttoa«  is  admitted  into  Alexandria,     Antiochus,  bitterly  enraged, 

now  declares  war  against  both  brothen*,  who  crave  assistance 

horn  Rome:  he  once  more  penetrates  into  Egj^pt,  168;  where 

the  Roman  ambassador,  Popillius,  assumes  so  lofty  a  tone,  that 

the  Syrian  kinj;  is  glad  to  pmchase  peace  by  the  surrender  of 

Cyprus  and  Pelusium. 

23.  The  religious  intolerance  of  Epiphanes,  insinto^ 
exhibited  in  his  wish  to  introduce  the  Grecian 
worship  everywhere  amon^  the  subjects  of  his 
empire,  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  such  instances 
are  less  frequent  in  those  times.  This  intolerance 
seems  to  have  taken  its  rise,  not  only  in  the  love 
of  porap,  but  in  the  cupidity  of  the  king,  who  by 
that  means  was  enabled  to  appropriate  to  himself 
the  treasures  of  the  temples,  no  longer  inviolate, 
lince  the  defeat  of  his  father  by  Rome.     The  se- 

,  ditioQ  of  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabees  wrought  b.c.  i67, 
t  thereby,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  in- 
dependence  of  that  people,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  debilitation  of  the  Syrian  kingdom. 

See  below  the  history"  of  the  Jew;s®.  The  deep  decay  of  the 
feituces  of  the  Seleucidip,  palpable  from  the  latter  days  of  An- 
tiochas  the  great,  may  be  accounted  for  well  enough,  by  the  fall* 
tog  off  of  the  revenue,  accompanied  with  increased  luxury  in  the 
kings,  (an  instance  of  which  is  furnished  by  the  festivals  cele- 
Wted  by  Antiochus  Epipbanes  at  Daphne,  166,)  and  by  the 
M  presents  constantly  sent  to  Rome,  in  addition  to  the  tribute, 
tm  the  pur|>ose  of  keeping  up  a  party  there. 

24.  His  expedition  also  into  upper  Asia,  Persis 
especially,  where  great  disorders  were  likewise 

•  Book  IV.  Pcf.  iv.  Small  jttale*  Jewf ,  pang.  6. 
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excited  by  the  introduction  of  the  Grecian  reU- 
gion,  had  for  its  object  not  only  the  recovery  of 
Armenia,  but  the  rifling  of  the  temples.  He  die 
however,  on  the  way  to  Babylon. 

25.  The  real  heir  to  the  throne,  Demetrias, 
being  detained  at  Rome  as  an  hostage,  Epipbanes 
164^161.  was  first  succeeded  by  his  son  Antiochus  V,  sur- 
named  Eupator,  a  lad  nine  years  old.  During  his 
short  reign,  the  quarrels  of  his  guardians,  the  di 
spotism  of  the  Romans,  the  protracted  war  wit 
the  Jews,  and  the  commencing  conquests  of  the 
Parthians,  reduced  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidar 
to  a  powerless  state* 

Contest  between  Lysias,  regent  In  the  absenee  of  Epip 
and    Philip,  appointed   by   the   king,  previously  to  his 
gwardian  of  the  young  prince,  terminated  by  the  defeat  of  . 
lip,  162.^ — Eiipators  right  acknowledged  at  Home,  in  order 
the  guardianship  might  fall  into  the  bands  of  the  senate, 
admlntster  the   government  by   means  of  a   commission 
over  into  Syria,  and  completely  deprive  the  king  of  all  powers 
resistance.     Oetavius,  head  of  the  commission,  put  to  death,  ] 
bably  at  the  instigation  of  Lysias* — While  the  Parthian  Jdnf* 
lilitliridates  I.  is  prosecuting  his  conquests  at  the  expense  oft 
Syrian  kingdom  in  tipper  Asia,  Demetrius  secretly  eecmpei 
of  Home,  takes  possesision  of  the  throne^  and  causes  £upit«ir  i 
Lysias  to  be  put  to  death j  16L 

Demetriiu  26.  Demctrius  L  surnamed  Soter,  He 
i6i-^i&o>  ceeded  in  getting  himself  acknowledged  at  Roni« 
on  which  all  now  depended.  The  attempts 
extend  his  power,  by  supporting  Orofemes, 
pretender  to  the  crown  of  Cappadocia,  aj 
the  king  Ariarathes,  had  their  origin  partly 
family  relations,  but  still  more,  as  was  the  case^ 
with  almost  all  political  transactions  of  the 
times,  in  bribery.  By  this  act  he  only  drew  upoal 
himself  the  enmity  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
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Pergamiis;  as,  moreover,  he  was  hated  by  his 
subjects  on  account  of  his  intemperance,  the 
chances  of  success  were  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
shameful  usurpation  of  Alexander  Balas,  excited  b.c.  154 
by  Herachdas  the  expelled  governor  of  Babylon, 
and  backed  by  the  yet  more  shameful  conduct  of 
the  Roman  senate,  who  acknowledged  his  title  to 
the  throne.  The  Syrian  kingdom  was  now  fallen 
so  low,  that  both  king  and  usurper  were  obliged 
to  court  the  favour  uf  the  Jews  under  Jonathan, 
hitherto  regarded  as  rebels.  In  the  second  battle 
Demetrius  lost  his  life* 

27,  The  usurper  Alexander  Balas  endeavoured  y^^an. 
to  confirm  his  power  by  a  marriage  with  Cleo- i60-'i 45 
patra,  daughter  of  Ptolemey  Philometor:  but 
he  soon  evinced  himself  more  unworthy  even 
than  his  predecessor  of  wielding  the  sceptre. 
While  he  abandoned  the  government  to  his 
ftivourite,  the  detested  Ammonias,  the  eldest 
remaining  son  of  Demetrius  succeeds  not  only 
in  raising  a  party  against  the  usurper,  but  even  in 
prevailing  on  Philometor  to  side  with  himself, 
aud  give  him  in  marriage  Cleopatra,  whom  he 
takes  away  from  Balas.  The  consequence  of  this 
tUiance  with  Egypt  was  the  defeat  and  downfal 
rf  Balas,  although  it  cost  Philometor  his  life.        hs 

The  aocotmt,  that  Philometor  wished  to  conquer  for  himself 

%rk.  must  probably  be  understood  as  meaning  that  he  formed 

design  of  recovering  the  ancient  Egyptian  posjsessions,  Ccele- 

lia   aad   PhoDiiicia.      Otherwise,  wherefore   should    he   have 

nm  luK  daughter  to  a  second  pretender  to  the  throne. 


P28,  Demetrius   11.   surnamed    Nicator, 
jl^and  for  the  second  time,  130—126 

R 
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THiit&    banding  of  his  father's  mercenaries  having  roused 

— the  indignation  of  the  army,  the  cruelty  of  his 

favourite  Lasthenes  kindled  in  the  capital  a  sedi- 
tion, vvrhich  could  not  be  quenched  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Jews,  under  their  high  priest  and 
military  chieftain,  Jonathan. — While  affairs  were 
B.  c.  145.  in   this   posture,   Diodotus,  subsequently   called 
Tryphon,  a  dependant  of  Balas,  excited  an  insur- 
recdon,  by  bringing  forward  Antiochus,  the  latter 
usurper's  son,  and  even,  with  the  help  of  Jona- 
144.         than,  seating  him   on   the  throne   in  Antiochia: 
143.  soon  after,  Tryphon,    having  by   treachery  got 

Jonathan  in  his  power,  rid  himself  of  him  by 
142,  murder,  and  assumed  himself  the  diadem, — Not- 
withstanding Demetrius  kept  his  footing  only  in 
a  part  of  Syria,  he  was  enabled  to  obey  the  call 
of  the  Grecian  colonists  in  Upper  Asia,  and  sup- 
port them  against  the  Parthians,  who  had  over- 
run the  country  as  far  as  the  Euphrates. — Al- 
though victorious  in  the  commencement  of  the 
contest,  he  was  soon  after  taken  by  the  Parthians, 
140^130.  and  remained,  treated  meanwhile  as  a  king,  ten 

years  a  prisoner.  ^M 

Aniimhus  29.  lu  ordcr  to  maintain  herself  against  Tr^ 
139/  phon,  Cleopatra  marries  the  younger,  and  better 
brother,  Antiochus  of  Sida:  he  being  at  first  in 
alliance  with  the  Jews, — who,  however,  were  soon 
after  subdued — defeats  and  overthrows  Tryphon. 
Now  lord  and  master  of  Syria,  he  undertakes  a 
campaign  against  the  Parthians;  at  the  com- 
mencement, befriended  by  the  subjects  of  tht 
Parthians,  he  is  successful,  but  soon  afterwards  >$ 
attacked  in  winter  quarters  by  those  very  IVten^ 
and  cut  to  pieces,  together  with  all  his 
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If  the  accounts  of  tbe  wanton  licentiousness  of  his  army  are 
not  exaggerations,  they  foriiisb  the  clearest  proof  of  the  military 
despotism  of  those  times.  By  continued  pilhige  and  extortion,  the 
wealth  of  the  countries  had  been  collected  in  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers;  and  the  condition  of  Syria  must  have  been  pretty  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  Egypt  under  the  Mamelnc  sultans. 

30.  Meanwhile  Demetrius  IL  having  escaped  5<*"ie*^«s 
from  prison,  again  seated  himself  on  the  throne,  stored. 
But  being  now  still  more  overw  eening  than  be-  ^126. 
fore,  and  meddling  in  the  Egyptian  affairs,  Ptole- 
mey  Physcon  set  up  against  him  a  rival,  Alexan- 
der Zebina,  a  supposititious  son  of  Alexander 
Balas ;  by  him  he  was  defeated  and  lost  his  life.   ne. 

Tlie  Parthian  kinp;  Phraates  11.  had,  at  first,  liberated  Deme- 

litSj  to  wliom  his  sister  Rhodc^une  was  united  hy  marriage,  in 

order  that,  appearing  in  Syrian,  he  might  necessitate  Antiochus 

to  retreat*     Aiitiochus  having  fallen,  Phraates  would  fain  have 

lietAtiied  Demetrius^  but  he  escaped. 

31.  The  ensuing  history  of  the  SeleucidiB  is  a  126- 85. 
picture  of  civil  wars,  family  feuds,  and  deeds  of 
horror,  such  that  its  counterpart  can  scarce  be 

^inet  with.  The  utmost  verge  of  the  empire  was 
>w  the  Euphrates  ;  all  Upper  Asia  acknowledg- 
Dg  the  dominion  of  the  Partliians.  The  Jews, 
ttoreover,  having  completely  vindicated  their  inde- 
endence,  the  kingdom  was  consequently  confined 
Syria  and  Phoenicia.  So  thoroughly  decayed 
the  state,  that  even  the  Romans— whether 
cause  there  was  no  longer  anything  to  plunder, 
or  because  they  conceived  it  more  prudent  to 
suffer  the  Seleucidfe  to  wear  themselves  out 
mutually — do  not  seem   to  have  taken  any  ac- 

unt  of  it,  until,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  virar^^^^^^" 
^th  Mithridates,  they  thought  proper  formally  to  *^^^" 
annex  it  to  their  empire  as  a  province.  ^4. 

Jt9. 
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War  between  Alexander  Zebina  and  the  ambitiuus  relict  of  De- 
.  metrius,  Cleopatra,  who  with  hei  own  hand  murders  her  eldest  son 
Seleucus,  B,  C,  125,  for  pretending  to  the  crown,  which  she  now 
gave  to  her  younger  son,  Antiochus  Grypu* ;  the  new  king,  how- 
ever, soon  saw  himself  necessitated  to  secure  his  own  life  by  the 
murder  of  his  mother,  122;  Alexander  Zebina  having  been  the 
year  before,  123,  defeated  and  put  to  death.   After  a  peaceful  mk 
of  eight  years,  122 — 114,  Antiochus  Grypus  is  involved  in  war 
with  his  half-brother  Anticx-hus  Cyziceniis,  son  of  Cleopatra  by 
Antiochus  Sidetes :  it  ends.  111,  by  a  partition  of  territory. 
the  war  between  the  brothers  soon  burst  out  anew,  and  just  as 
hapless  kingdom  seemed  about  to  crumble  into  pieces,  Grypof 
wa«  murdered,  97- — Selencus,  the  eldest  of  his  five  sons,  having 
beaten  and  slain  Cyziccnus,  f)6,  the  eldest  son  of  the  latter,  An- 
tiochus Eusebes,  prosecuted  the  war  against  the  sons  of  Grypos; 
Eusebes  being  at  last  defeated,  90,  the  surviving  sons  of  Grypos 
fell  to  war  among  themselves,  and  the  struggle  c*>ntinued  until 
the  Syrians,  weary  of  bloodshed,   did  what    long  before  the? 
ought  to  have  done,  and  made  over  the  sovereign  power  to 
Tigranes  the  king  of  Armetiia,  85.    Yet  Eusebes'a  widow,  SdaWt 
retained  Ptolemuis  tOl  7^ ;  her  elder  son  Antiochus  AsintietUi  tt 
the  time  that,  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  Tigranes  was  betttco  lij 
Lucuilus,  took  possession  of  some  pronnces  in  Syria,  68;  thffi 
were  wrested  from  him  after  the  total  defeat  of  Mithridatea  by 
Pompey,  when  Tigranes  was  obliged  to  give  up  liia  claim,  io^ 
Syria  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  64*     Antiodm 
AsiaticiiH  died  58  ;    his  brother  Seleucus  Cybiosiictes,  hivil^ 
married  Berenice,  was  raised  to  the  Egyptian  throne,  but 
dered  by  her  command  57;  and  thus  the  family  of  the 
ridie  was  completely  swept  away. 


war 

th« 


II.  Walory  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom  under  the  Pic 
323— tib. 


The  sources  of  this  history  are  for  the  most  part  the  ! 
in  the  foregoing  section ;  see  above,  p.  229 ;  but  unfor 
still  scantier;  for  in  the  first  place,  less  informatioii  can  htreW 
derived  from  the  Jewish  writers ;  secondly,  as  on  the  coins  stnidt 
under  the  Ptoleraeys  no  continuous  series  of  time  is  marked,  Imt 
only  the  respective  year^*  of  the  king  s  reign  in  winch  they  wm 
manufactured,  they  are   by   no  means  such  saft*gi»ard»  t»  tki 
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chronology  as  tliose  of  tlie  Seleucidec.      With  respect  to  some 
few  events,  important  illustrations  are  supplied  by  inscriptions. 

By  moderns^  the  liistory  of  the  Ptalemeys  has  been  composed 
under  a  form  almost  merely  chronological^  and  by  no  means  treated 
ia  the  spirit  of  which  it  is  deserving. 

Vaillant,  Huiuiia  Ptideinmorum^  foL  Aniiitelodam*  I7OI. 
Illustration  by  the  aid  of  coins. 

C0AMPOLION  FiGEAc,  Annaiiis  des  Lagides,oti  Chroiwlogie  tUx 
Rots  d'Egypte,  successeurs  dAkxandre  It  Grand.  Paris,  )819^ 
2  vols.  The  subjects  of  inqoiry  have  by  no  means  been  exhausted 
hy  this  treatise,  honoured  with  a  prize  frum  the  Academie  des 
Inscriptions:  see 

J,  Sai NT-Ma RTIJJ,  Examen  Critique  de  roMi^rage  de  M.  Ce, 
F.  intitule  AnnaUs  des  Lagides.     Paris,  182U. 

Letronne,  Rt'chcrchts  pour  servir  ti  rkixloirc  de  FEgt^pte 
f€ndant  la  domination  des  Urecs  et  des  Uumains,  iirecs  des  in^ 

options  Grecques  el  Laiines,  relaiives  ^  ia  chronohgiey  d  tetat 
its  arts  aux  usages  civih  ei  retigleux  dc  ce  pa^s.     Paris,  1828- 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  author  has  thrown  a  nmch  clearer  l^*tolemeys. 
light  on  the  subjects  meiitioned  in  his  title- 


n 


Flourishifig 
state  of 
Egrpt 
under  the 


K  Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemeys,  fulfilled,  and 
perhaps  more  than  fulfilled,  the  designs  projected 
by  Alexander ;  it  became  not  only  a  mighty  king- 
iom,  but  likewise  the  centre  of  trade  and  of  science. 
The  history  of  Egypt,  however,  confines  itself, 
lost  solely,  to  that  of  the  new  capital,  Alexan- 
dria; the  foundation  of  that  city  produced,  im- 
jrceptibly,  a  change  in  the  national  character, 
rhich  never  could  have  been  wrought  by  main 
arce.  In  the  enjoyment  of  civil  welfare  and  reli- 
gious freedom,  the  nation  sunk  into  a  state  of 
political  drowsiness,  such  as  could  scarce  have 
been  expected  in  a  people  who  so  often  rose 
Up  against  the  Persians. 

Alexandria,  orighmlly,  was  no  doubt  a  military  colony;  it  was 
but  long,  however,  before  it  became  a  point  of  conftux  to  mitions^ 
inch  as  wm  the  case  scarce  with  any  other  town  of  that  day. 
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The  inhabitants  were  divided  into  three  classes;  Atexandfimei, 
.  (that  is  to  say,  Greeks  and  ^lacedonians  who  had  settled  ui  tlie 
place;  next  to  these  the  Jews  were,  it  appears,  the  most 
nnnierous,)  Egifptians,  and  Merccttaries  in  the  kiii|fs  ienrics. 
The  Greeks  and  I^I acedtinians  divided  into  wards  (^Xa<)»  coosti- 
tiited  the  citizens ;  they  were  nnder  municipal  government ;  the 
othersj  such  as  the  Jews,  formed  bodies  corporate  accordijsg  t» 
their  respective  nations.  The  more  important,  in  so  many  r^ 
spects,  that  Alexandria  is  fur  history,  the  more  it  is  to  he  re- 
gretted that  the  accounts  respecting  it,  which  have  reached  ii% 
are  ao  far  from  satisfactory! — Concerning  the  topography 
ancient  Alexandria : 

BoNAMY,  Description  de  la  vilk  dAlexandrie  in  the  Mem,d$i 
rAcademie  des  Imcript.  vol.  ix.     Compare : 

t  J.  L.  F,  IManso,  Letters  upon  ancient  AUxandria,  m 
Vertnischie  Schri/lettf  vol.  i- 


ptoiemey        2.  PtoleiBey  I.  suroamed    Soter,   the  sonoi 
B.  c!  323   Lagus,  received  Egypt  for  his  share,  at  the  firs^j 
^    '       division  after  the  death  of  Alexander,     Aware 

the  vahie  of  his  lot,  he  was  the  only  one  of 
Alexander's  successors  that  had  the  moderatioa 
not  to  aim  at  grasping  all.  No  doubt  he  was, 
the  ambition  of  the  other  princes,  entangled  il 
their  quarrels,  but  his  condLict  was  so  cautious 
that  Egypt  itself  was  never  endangered.  Twic 
attacked  in  that  country,  first  by  Perdiccas,  aftc 
wards  by  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  he  avaik 
himself  successfully  of  his  advantageous  position, 
and  moreover,  in  this  period,  added  to  his  dc 
minion  several  countries  without  Africa,  such 
Phoenicia,  Judsea,  Ccele-Syria,  Cyprus. 

The  ))OB8esition  of  Phoenicia  and   Ccsle-Syri*,  by 
tlieir  forests,  \vns  of  indisjwnsable  necea&ity  to  Eg)'pt  t»  s1 
poiver<     They  frequently   changed  ma.ster».      First   cicoti 
320,  Hfioa  after  the   rout   of  Perdicca»  by  Ptoiemey^s 

who  lidtes  the  Syrian  satrap  Laomedon  priMiter, 
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blishes  his  footing  in  the  whole  of  Syria,  and  pkces  gamsons  in 
the  Phceniciaii  cities.      In  314  it  is  again  lost  to  Antigonus^  ^ 
after  his  return  out  of  Upper  Asia,  and  the  siege  of  Tyre.     Pto- 
lemey  having  defeated  Demetrius  at  Gaza,  312,  repossesses  him- 
self of  those  countries,  but  immediately  evacuates  them  on  the 
sppearance  of  Anttgonus,  to  whom  they  are  ceded  by  the  peace 
of  311.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  grand  league  against  An- 
tigonus,  303,  Ptolemey  once  more  occupies  them :  alarmed  at  a 
hhe  report,  that  Antigontis  has  won  a  victory,  he  wheels  back 
and  retariis  into  Egypt,  leaving  nevertheless  troops  in  tJie  cities. 
Alter  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  301,  those  countries  are  made  over  to 
him,  and  abide  in  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemey s  until  they  are  lost 
JfL  the  second  invasion  of  Antioclius  the  Great,  2(J3. 
HCyprus,  (see  p.  153.)  like  most  other  islands,  acknowledges 
itibinission  to  those  who  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  and 
llierefore  could  not  escape  the  dominion  of  the  Ptolemeys.     It 
mis  taken  possession  of  by  Ptolemey  as  early  as  313*     Still  the 
teparate  cities  of  the  islands  preserved  their  kings,  among  whom 
Nicocles  of  Paphos,  having  entered  into  a  secret  league  with 
Aotigonus,  was  put  to  death,  310.     After  tlie  great   seaflght, 
WJf  Cyprus  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius. 
Subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Ijisnsj  301,  it  remained  indeed  at 
first  in  the  power  of  Demetrius  ;  but  that  prince  being  gone  over 
to  IMacedonia,  Pt^jlemcy,  294,  seized  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
itf  and  tbe  island  from  that  time  remained  under  the  dominion 
Md  Egypt.     Availing   themselves  of  their  naval   strength,  the 
H|grptiaii  kings  frequently  lorded  it  over  the  coasts  of  Asia-An- 
^■tior,  especially  Cilicia,  Caria  and  Pamphylia,  which  appear  to 
^roe  absolutely  formed  a  part  of  their  territory  under  the  second 
Ptolemey.     It  is,  however,  hardly  possible  to  define  accurately 
what  were  their  real  possessions  in  those  quarters. 
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3.  Ptolemey   likewise   extended   his   territory  cpcne and 
within  Africa,  by  the  capture  of  Cyrene;  in  con-  it^ed  t^ 
sequence  of  which  the  neighbouring  Libya,  or  ^syp'^- 
countries  betwixt  Cyrene  and  Egypt,  fell  under 
his  dominion*     It  is  probable,  also,  that  even  in 
his  reign  the  frontier  of  the  Egyptian  empire  was 
advanced  into  ^Ethiopia;  but  for  this  assertion  we 
have  DO  positive  authority. 
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The  fall  of  Cyrene  was  brought  about  by  domestic  bnals:  at 
the  time  the  place  was  besieged  by  Thimbron,  a  portion  of  the 
exiled  nobles  fled  to  Ptolemey ;  the  Egyptian  prince  commanded 
that  they  should  be  reestablished  by  his  general  Ophelias^  who 
took  possession  of  the  town  itself^  321 .  An  insurrection  in  312 
was  quelled  by  Agis^  Ptolemey's  general :  nevertheless  it  would 
appear  that  Ophelias  had  almost  established  his  independency 
when^  by  the  treachery  of  Agathocles>  with  whom  he  had  entered 
into  a  league  against  Carthage^  he  perished^  308.  Cyrene  now 
was  seized  by  Ptolemey ;  he  gave  it  to  his  son  Magas,  who  roled 
over  it  fifty  years. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  internal  government  of 
Egypt,  our  information  is  far  from  complete. 
The  division  into  districts  or  nomes  was  conti- 
nued ;  subject  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  to  altera- 
tions. The  power  of  the  king  appears  to  have 
been  unlimited ;  the  extreme  provinces  were  admi- 
nistered by  governors,  appointed  by  the  sovereign; 
similar  officers  were  probably  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  various  districts  of  Egypt  itself;  but  hardly 
any  document  relative  to  the  home  department  of 
that  country  has  reached  our  time.  High  public 
situations,  at  least  in  the  capital,  appear  exclu- 
sively reserved  to  Macedonians  or  Greeks;  no 
Egyptian  is  ever  mentioned  as  holding  office. 

There  were  four  magistrates  at  Alexandria:  tlie  ExegeCei, 
whose  office  was  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  city ;  the  Chief 
Judge;  the  Ilypomnematographus — (Registrar  of  the  archive*?) 
— and  the  Irparviyoi  ytKnpivo^,  no  doubt^  the  supervisor  of  the 
police,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  the  peace  of  tlie  city  tf 
nights.  We  have  the  express  testimony  of  Strabo,  that  the* 
offices,  which  continued  under  the  Romans,  had  already  existed 
under  the  kings ;  whether  their  establishment  can  be  dated  bick 
so  far  as  the  time  of  Ptolemey  I.  is  a  question  that  does  not  admit 
of  a  solution. — The  number  of  the  districts  or  nomes  appears  to 
have  been  augmented ;  probably  with  a  political  view,  in  order 
thnt  no  governor  or  monarch  should  he  invested  with  power  t« 
extensive. 
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5.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  the  ancient  national  constitution  and  admini* 
stration  were  not  entirely  obliterated.  Together 
mth  the  religion,  remained  the  priest-caste ;  les- 
sened though  their  influence  was,  it  did  not  wholly 
cease,  A  certain  sort  of  worship  was,  by  ap- 
pointed priests,  paid  to  the  kings  both  in  their 
lifetime  and  after  their  death.  Memphis,  though 
not  the  usual  residence  of  royalty,  remained  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom ;  there  the  ceremony  of 
coronation  was  performed ;  and  its  temple  of 
Phtha  was  still  the  head  sanctuary.  How  great 
was  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  religion  on  the 
Grecians  ?  It  were  difficult  to  say  which  nation 
borrowed  more  from  the  other. 

0.  Not  only  the  circumstance  of  Eg}^pt,  now 

first  rearing  herself  above  universal  ruin,  but  also 

^e  permanent  tranciuillity  she   enjoyed  during 

nearly  thirty  years,  the  duration  of  the  reign  of 

tolemey  L— at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the  world 
LS  wracked  by  the  constant  storm  of  war, — must 
have  contributed  to  her  prosperity  under  so  mild 
and  beneficent  a  ruler.     But  Ptoleraey  was  cer- 
tainly  the   only   prince   who   could  have  taken 
Ivantage  of  these  conjunctures.     A  warrior  no 
lubt,  but  accomplished  to  the  highest  degree, 
id  himself  a  writer,  he  had  a  genius  for  all  the 
of  peace,  and  fostered  them  with  the  open- 
inded  liberality  of  a  king:  amid   the  splendid 
^aze  wiiich  shone  around  the  throne  on  festive 
Ibcasions,  he  led  the  life  of  a  private  man. 


TniRD 

Ft  jiioi). 

The  religion 
aiid  priest' 
caste  re- 


Cbaricter 
of  the  first 
of  the  Fto- 


^^Increase  of  Alexanciria  by  the  iinportntion  of  vnst  numtjers  of 
HbiusU  ;  Jews  especially. — Erection  of  several  superb  buildings, 
parti colarly  the  Serapeum. — Measures  taken  for  tbe  ex« 
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l„i,     tension  of  trade  and  navigation* — The  twofold  liarbaur  on  tht 
|ioo.    sea^  and  on  the  lake  iMareutis.^ — ^The  Pharus  built. 

Literature       7    Morc  than  all  bv  his  love  for  science  was 

tncoumged.  *' 

Ptolemey  distinguished  from  among  his  contem- 
poraries.  The  idea  of  founding  the  Museum 
sprung  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  age,  and  wa« 
suited  to  the  monarchic  form  of  government  now 
prevalent.  Where,  in  those  days  of  destruction 
and  revolution,  could  the  sciences  have  found  a 
shelter,  if  not  under  the  protection  of  a  prince? 
But  under  Ptolemey  they  found  more  than  a 
shelter,  they  found  a  rallying  point.  Here  a(>! 
cordingly  the  exact  sciences  were  perfected :  and 
although  the  critic's  art  which  now  grew  up 
could  not  form  a  Homer  or  a  Sophocles,  should 
we,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Alexandrines,  be 
present  able  to  read  Homer  or  Sophocles  ? 

Foundation  of  tbe  Museum,  (Society  of  the  leiimed,)  and 
the  lirst  library  in  Bruchium,  (afterwards  removed  to  the 
peum ;)  probably  under  the  direction  of  Demetrius  Pholeieu* 
A  proper  estimation  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  ^f  u&euin  if 
yet  wanting:  what  academy  in  modern  Europe,  ho' 
done  80  much  ? 

Heyne,  De  genia  S(gculi  PioknuBorum,     In  Opuietd^  %. 

Mattek,  Essai  hisiorlque  snr  t^cok  d\ilcJtandrie,  1890. 

8,  Ptolemey  IL  surnamed  Philadelphus, 
of  Berenice,  the  second  wife  of  his  father,  h 
ascended  the  throne  in  286  as  joint  king.     Hi 
reign,  which  lasted  thirty-eight  years,  was  raort? 
peaceful  even  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  wh 
spirit  seemed  to  inspire  him  in  everything,  sa^ 
that  he  was  not  a  warrior:  but,  by  that 
reason,  the  arts  of  peace,  trade,  and  science  we 
promoted  with  the  greater  energy.     In  his 
Egypt  was  the  first  power  by  sea,  and  one  ol 
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first  by  land,  in  the  world ;  and  even  though  the 
account  given  by  Theocritus  of  its  thirty-three 
thousand  cities,  may  be  regarded  as  the  exag- 
geration of  a  poet,  it  is  very  certain  that  Egypt 
was  in  those  days  the  most  flourishing  country  in 
existence. 


Third 

PtRlOD, 


The  commerce  of  Alexandria  was  divided  into  tltree  main 
hmtldies:  1-  The  land-trade  over  Asia  and  Africa.  2,  TLe  sea- 
trade  on  the  Blediterranean.  3.  The  sea-trade  on  the  Arabian 
gulf,  and  Indian  ocean, — With  regard  to  the  land- trade  of  Asia^ 
eqtedaUy  that  of  India  carried  on  by  caravans,  Alexandria  was 
obliged  to  share  it  with  varlons  cities  and  countries:  dnce  one  of 
its  chief  roads  ran  across  the  Oxuh,  and  Caspian,  to  the  Black 
iea;  while  the  caravans,  travelling  through  Syria  and  Meso- 
potaoiia,  spread  for  the  most  part  among  the  seaports  of  Phce* 
nicisi  and  Asia  JVIinor.^^The  trade  over  Africa  extended  far 
wtai,  and  still  farther  south.  Westward  it  was  secured  hy  the 
dose  connexion  between  Cyrene  and  Alexandria;  and  no  doubt 
followed  the  same  roads  as  in  earlier  times :  of  far  greater  im- 
portance was  that  carried  on  with  the  southern  cxjuntries,  or 
ftloopia,  into  the  interior  of  which  they  now  penetrated,  princi* 
pally  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  elephants. — The  navigation  on 
tlie  Arabian  and  Indian  seas  had  likewise  for  its  immediate 
ol^ect  the  ^Ethiopian  trade,  rather  than  the  Indian, — The  mea- 
inres  taken  by  P^olemey  with  this  view,  consisted  partly  in  the 
bttUding  of  harbours  (Berenice,  Jlyos  Hormos)  on  the  Arabian 
golf;  partly  in  establishing  a  caravan  from  Berenice  to  Coptos 
the  Nile,  down  i^hose  stream  the  goods  were  floated ;  for  the 

r canal  connecting  the  Red  sea  with  the  Nile,  although,  perhaps, 
completed  at  this  time,  ivas  nevertheless  but  little  used.  The 
graod  deposit  for  these  wares  was  the  lesser  harbour  of  Alexan- 
diia#  united  by  a  canal  with  the  lake  Mareotis,  which  in  its  turn 

["QODiiiitinicated  by  another  canal  with  the  Nile ;  so  that  the  ac- 
count we  receive  of  the  lesser  harbour  being  more  thronged  and 
full  of  bustle  than  the  larger  one,  has  nothing  to  surprise  us 
withal* — In  respect  of  the  trade  on  the  Mediterrajiean,  it  was 
ahared  between  Alexandria,  Hhodes,  Corinth,  and  Carthage. 
The  chief  manufactories  appear  to  have  been  those  of  cotton 
ctuffsy  established  in  or  near  tlie  temples. 
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TLe  best  inquiry  into  the  trade  of  Alexandria  will  be  found  in 
J,C,  D.  Dk  Schmidt,  Opuscula,  rcji  maximc  Aegji/p(iarum  illm* 
irantia^  17**^*  ^vo. 

9.  It  would  be  important  to  know  what,  in 
state  like  Eg^ypt,  was  the  system  of  impost 
which  under  Philadelphus  produced  14,800  silve 
talents,  (4  millions  sterlings)  without  taking  iolo 
account  the  toll  paid  in  grain.  In  the  extreme 
provinces,  such  as  Palaestine,  the  taxes  were 
annually  farmed  to  the  highest  bidder,  a  mode  oi 
levy  attended  with  great  oppression  to  the  people 
The  case  appears  to  have  been  very  differeB 
with  regard  to  Egypt  itself;  the  customs  howeve 
constituted  the  main  branch  of  the  revenue, 

10.  The  wars  w^aged  by  Ptolemey  IL  wen 
limited  to  those  against  Antiochus  II.  of  Syria 
and  Magas  of  Cyrene,  half-brother  to  the  Eg^jj 
tian  king;  the  former  sprung  out  of  the  lalterj 
Luckily  for  Egypt,  Ptolemey  IL  was  of  a  wea 
constitution,  and,  by  his  state  of  health,  was  inc 
pacitated  from  heading  the  armies  in  person. 
LToder  his  reign  the  first  foundation  was,  by  re 
ciprocal  embassies,  laid  for  the  new  relations  will 
Rome,  subsequently  so  important  for  Egyptia 
history. 

JVIa^jas  Imd,  after  the  defeat  of  Ophelias,  received  C] 
308;  he  married  Apame,  daughter  of  Antiochus  L;  he 
the  stiindiird  of  rehelJiun,  and  was  about  to  invade  Egypt  itadC 
266,  when  an  insurrection  in  Marmarica  compelled  him  tii 
back  upon  his  heels;  he  ciintrived,  notwithstanding,  to 
upon  his  wife's  father  to  undertake  an  expedition  agaiust 
which  Philadelphus  frustrated,  264.  To  terminnte  this  eoilt 
I^lagns  was  about  to  unite  his  daughter  Berenice  with  tk 
eldest  son  of  Philadelphus  ;  Apame^  wishing  to  ihwurt  tlit  vff^ 
tration,  fled  over  to  her  brother,  Antiochus  IL  whom,  aft«r  W 
huKband's  death,  258,  she  excited  to  a  war  againstt  Egypt,  ifhici 
closed  in  252, — The  emlmssy  to  Rome  originated  in  the  vicitfT 
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won  by-  the  Romans  over  Pyrrhiis,  273;   it  was  answered  by 
another  from  the  Romans,  2/^* 


^ofPlolemcy 
Ol  Fhlladel- 


11.  The  soQ  inherited  from  his  father  all  but  the  character 
simplicity  of  domestic  life:    under  the  reign 
Philadelphus,  the  court  was  first  thrown  open  to^^'"* 
that  etFeminate  luxury,  which  soon  wrought  the 
destruction  of  the  Ptolemeys  as  it  had  done  that 
of  the  Seleucidae ;  at  the  same  time  was  intro- 
iuced  the   pernicious  practice  of  intermarriages 

the  same  family,  by  which  the  royal  blood  was 
ttore  foully  contaminated  here  even  than  in  Syria. 
Philadelphus  set  the  first  example,  by  repudiating 
Irsinoe  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus,  and  then 
aarrying  his  own  sister,  likewise  named  Arsinoe; 
this  princess  preserved  her  influence  over  the 
king  as  long  as  she  lived,  although  she  did  not 
bring  him  an  heir,  but  adopted  the  children  of  her 
predecessor, 

12.  Ptolemey  IIL  surnamed  Evergetes*     Un-Pioiemey 
der  him,  Egypt,  from  being  merely  mercantile,  b.  cf246 

imed  the  character  of  a  conquering  state; 
^Uv^^jHte  however  of  his  warhke  spirit,  he  was  not 
pninspired  with  that  genius  for  the  arts  of  peace 
mliar  to  his  family.  His  conquests  were  di- 
eted partly  against  Asia  in  the  war  with  Seleu- 
II.  and  extended  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
lactria;  partly,  it  is  probable,  although  doubtful, 
inst  the  interior  of  iEthiopia,  and  the  western 
'•x>Mt  of  Arabia.  Countries  so  wealthy,  and  with 
srhich  commerce  had  brought  men  so  well  ac- 
quaiated,  could  hardly  escape  the  arms  of  a 
tx>wer  so  formidable  as  Egypt ;  yet  she  seems  to 
have  made  scarce  any  other  use  of  this  extension 
of  territory,  than  to  insure  the  road  of  trade. 
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The  main  source  for  the  history  of  Ptolemef  Erergetet,  h  1 
^  inscription  on  the  monoinent  of  Adiilis  in  iBthiopia,  erected  I 
that  prince :  it  contains  n  chronological  list  of  his  conquests*  a 
copy  of  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Cosmas  Indicopteo 
tes;  modern  researches  have^  ho\vever,  shown  the  probabili 
of  its  consisting  of  two  inscriptions,  one  belonging  to  Ere 
the  other  having  reference  to  a  later  king  of  Abyssinia* — Ace 
ing  to  this  monument,  Ptolemey  inherited  from  his  fathers  besid 
Egypt  itself,  Libya,  that  is  to  say»  western  Africa  as  f^r  i 
Cyrene,  Ccele- Syria,  Phoenicia,  Lycia,  Caria,  Cypnw,  and 
Cyc lades. — War  with  iSeleucus  Callinicus  cau^d  by  the  mn 
of  Berenice  (see  above,  p.  234»);  lasted  until  the  ten  y« 
truce,  24<>^2-10.  During  this  war,  conquest  of  the  whole 
Syria  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  of  UKJSt  of  the  inaritinit 
countries  in  Asia  Blinor,  from  Cilicia  to  the  Hellespont,  an  mm 
prey  to  a  naval  power.  Whether  the  conquest  of  the  omtotTki 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  Mesopotamia^  Babylonia,  Persia,  Smiana* 
and  Media  as  far  as  Bactria,  was  effected  in  these  four  yeai%,  < 
not  till  between  240  and  230,  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  de 
mined  to  a  certainty*  If  we  may  judge  by  the  booty  hp 
back,  althouglt  Ptolemey  did  leave  governors  in  Cilicia  nl 
Babylonia,  this  campaign  was  rather  a  foray  than  a  regular  0^ 
pedition  for  conquest;  it  was  facilitated  by  the  posture  of  affiun 
in  Asia;  Seleucus  being  at  war  with  liis  brother  Antiocluit 
Hierax  ;  the  Partlu'an  and  Bactrian  kingdoms  being  also  ta  tin 
state  of  infant  feebleness. 

The  southern  conquests,  so  lar  aa  they  may  be  referred  i 
Evergetes^  were  eifected  during  the  last  period  of  his  re^»  ial 
separate   war*      They   comprised;     Ist.    The  greoteat  part 
modern  Abyssinia, — the  catalogue  of  nations  comokendng 
those  of  Abyssinia,  it  necessarily  follows  that  Nubia  had  idr 
been  subjected  to  Egypt. — The  mountain  range  along  thei 
gulf,  the  plain  of  Seimaar  as  far  as  modem  Darfur,  the 
chain  of  mountains,  southward  of,  and  above,  the  heads  of  1 
Nile.    AU  these  conquests  were  won  by  the  king  in  perMn; 
from  those  distant  lands  to  Egypt,  commercial  roads  were  ojieiii^J 
2ud.  The  western  coast  of  Arabia,  from  Albus  Piigint  ta  ^ 
southern  point  of  Arabia  Felix,  conquered  by  hia  genenili  1 
tdmirab :  here,  likewise,  the  security  of  the  oommercaal 
waa  established* 

Monumenlum  Adulitanum,  published  in  FABtticruSt  B*  GtwH'l 
t.  ii. 
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MoNTFAUcON,  ColL  Pair,  t*  i.  and  in  Csishull,  Anllquit. 
Atiaiicce, 

The  asB^tion  that  the  monument  h^ars  two  different  inscrip- 
tioiis  is  made  by  Salt,  in  the  narrative  of  his  travels  contained 
in  Travels  of  Lord  Fakntla. 


13,  Egypt  was  singularly  blessed  in  having 
.three  great  kings,  whose  reigns  filled  one  whole 
[century.  A  change  now  ensued  ;  but  that 
I  change  was  brought  about  by  the  natural  course 

of  events;  in  fact,  it  could  scarce  be  expected 
lat  the  court  should  remain  untainted  by  such 
[Itixury  as  must  have  prevailed  in  a  city,  which 
["Was  the  main  seat  of  trade,  and  the  deposit  of 
|the  treasures  of  the  richest  countries. 

14,  Ptolemey  IV.    surnamed   Philopator,     A 
[debauchee  and  tyrant,  who,  during  the  greater 

{portion  of  his  reign,  remained  under  the  tutelage 
[of  the  crafty  Sosibius,  and,  after  the  decease  of 
[that  individual,  fell  into  the  yet  more  infamous 
ids  of  Agathocles  and  his  sister  Agathoclea, 
^hilopator  being  contemporary  with  Antiochus 
ie  Great,  the  dangers  that  threatened  Egypt 
under  such  a  reign  seemed  to  be  doubled ;  they 
were,  however,  averted  by  the  ill-deserved  victory 
of  Raphia  (see  above,  p.  235). 

15,  Agathocles  and  his  sister  would  fain  have 
taken  into  their  own  hands  the  guardianship  over 
his  son  Ptolemey  V,  surnamed' Epiphanes,  a 
child  but  five  years  old ;  but  the  people  having 
risen  up  and  made  a  terrific  example  of  them,  the 
office  of  guardian  was  confided  to  the  younger 
Sosibius  and  to  Tlepolemus.  The  giddy  prodi- 
gality of  the  former  soon  gave  rise  to  a  feud 
between  him  and  his  colleague,  who  was  at  least 


rtolemey 
riiilopator, 
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cunnino^  enough  to  keep  up  appearances.     Mean- 
while the  critical  posture  in  which  the  kiDgdo^^ 
was  placed,  by  the  attack  of  the  euleagued  kitig^ 
of  Syria  and  Macedonia,  compelled  the  nation  to 
defer  the  regency  to  Rome  and  the  senate,  who 
had  hitherto  carefully  cherished  an  amicable  coa 
nexion  into  Egypt. 

The  regency  regulated  by  M.  Lepidtis,  201,  who  handed  over 
the  admiuistratiou  to   ATistomenes  of  Acarnama.     The  sequel 
will  show  how  decidedly  important  for  Egypt  was  thb  step, 
the  war  of  t tie  Romans  against  Philip,  niad  their  differences  i 
Antiochus,  Egypt  wiis^  no  doubt,  for  the  present  extricated  ^tJtt 
her  embarrassment;  but  nevertheless  in  198  she  lost  her  Sy 
possessions,  notwithstanding  Antiochun  III.  had  promised  toi 
them  OS  a  dowry  to  Cleopatra,  the  affianced  bride,  and 
qnently  the  consortj  of  the  young  king  of  Egj-pt. 

To  the  year  197*  and  about  this  time^  is  referred  the  celeb 
inscription  of  Pusetta,  set  up  by  the  priest -caste  as  a  tribute  < 
gratitude  for  past  benefits,  after  the  consecration  of  the  kiii^  li 
Memphis  upon  his  com  in  <^  of  age :  a  monument  important  iliV< 
for  pahcography,  and   for  the  knowledge  of  the  Egypt 
ministration. 

Ameilhon,   Echtircissemens    sur   tifiscription    Grtcpi~^ 
monumtnt  irouve  a  Rosette.     Paris,  1803, 

HsYKEj  Ctmimentaiw  de  inscriptionc  GrtFca  ex  A^^ffto  J 
dinum  apportata,  in  the  Commentate  Societ,  Gaiting,  vol.  if- 

16,  The  hopes  conceived  of  Epiphane?*,  wen 
grievously  disappointed  as  he  grew  to  manht 
His   guardian    Aristomenes   fell  a  victim   to 
tyranny;  nay,  his  cruelty  exasperated  even 
patient  Egyptians  to  rise  up,  although  the  rnsuf 
rections  were  stilled  by  his  counsellor  and  gener 
Polycrates,     llis  reign  is  comprised  in  the  tin 
when   Rome  quashed  the   power  of  Macedonii 
and  Syria;  and  notwithstanding  the  close  alli- 
ance between  Epiphanes  and  AntiochuA  III.  the 
Romans  succeeded  in  holding  the  EgypiiaD  king 
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if  his  age  he  was,  however,  brought  to  the  grave 
)y  intemperance  and  debauchery. 

17.  Of  his  two  sons,  the  elder,  a  child  fivePtoiemcy 
fears  old,   was   his   immediate   successor;    thisB.'cTsT' 
prince,  Ptolemey  VI.  surnamed  Philometor,  as-  '^^^^' 
cended  the  throne  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
mother  Cleopatra,  who  fulfilled  the  duties  of  her 

office  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  until  173.  But, 
after  her  death,  the  regency  having  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  Eulaeus  an  eunuch,  and  of  Lenaeus,  these 
bdividuals,  asserting  their  claims  to  Coele- Syria 
emd  Phoenicia,  engaged  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
in  the  war  so  detrimental  to  Egypt,  until  Rome 
!X)mmanded  that  peace  should  be  made. 

Antiochus,  after  the  victory  of  Pelusium,  B.  C.  171  >  and  the  trea- 
dieioiis  sorrender  of  Cyprus,  having  possessed  himself  of  Egypt 
n  far  as  Alexandria,  a  faction  arose  in  the  city ;  Philometor  was 
acpelled,  and  his  younger  brother  Physcdn  seated  on  the  throne, 
170. — The  exile  Philometor  fell  into  the  power  of  Antiochus, 
who  compelled  the  fugitive  to  sign  a  separate  peace,  highly  in- 
jnrions  to  the  interest  of  Egypt.  The  articles  were  not,  how- 
Bfer,  ratified;  Philometor  secretly  entering  into  an  agreement 
mth  his  brother  that  they  should  both  rule  in  common,  169. 
^tiochus  having  in  consequence  again  made  an  inroad  into 
Egypt,  the  two  kings  addressed  themselves  for  assistance  to  the 
Achsans  and  to  the  Romans :  the  latter  forthwith  despatched  an 
anbossy  to  Antiochus,  commanding  him  to  evacuate  the  territory 
if  their  allies,  which  happened  accordingly,  168. 

18.  In  the  contest,  which  now  quickly  ensued  Disputes 
between    the    two    brothers,    the    younger  was  sons tT 
iriven  out  and  sought  a  refuge  at  Rome ;  when  a  ^p'p'*^'*®*- 
partition  of  the  kingdom  between  the  princes  was 
letermined  upon  :  the  senate,  however,  after  due 
consideration,  refused  to  confirm  the  decision,  so 

:hat  the  disputes  between  the  two  kings  were  re- 

s 
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TtiiRfi    kindled,  and  protracted  until  the  younger  fell  into 
^-^ —  the  power  of  the  elder. 

In  tbe  first  division^  164,  Philametor  received  Egypt  aad 
Cyprus;  and  the  infamouH  Pliyscon  had  for  his  share  Cjiem 
and  Libya*  But,  during  his  stay  at  Rome,  Physcon  got  Cy|)ny 
promised  to  him^  contrary  to  everything  like  justice ;  Philametor 
refuaing  to  give  up  that  portion  of  his  share>  and  Cyrene  having 
risen  up  against  its  king,  Physcon  ran  the  risk  of  losing  tEe 
whole  of  his  dominions.  In  the  war  which,  supported  by  Rome, 
he  waged  against  his  brother,  Physcon  fell,  150,  into  the  hands  if 
Philometor,  who  not  only  forgave  him,  butj  leaving  him  in  pos- 
session of  CyTene  and  Libyan  added  some  cities  in  the  pkce  rf 
Cyprus,  and  promised  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 


PKilometoT 
interferes 
ia  tbe  affairs 
of  Syria, 


B.  C- 145. 


Ptolemey 
Phyicon^ 


19.  During  the  last  period  of  his  reign,  Philo* 
raetor  was  almost  exclusively  busied  with  the 
Syrian  affairs.  He  backed  Alexander  Balas 
against  Demetrius,  and  even  gave  hira  his  daugli* 
ter  Cleopatra,  Nevertheless,  he  afterwards  ps 
over  to  the  side  of  Demetrius,  seated  him  on 
throne,  and  married  to  him  his  daughter,  wl 
had  been  divorced  from  Balas.  But  in 
battle  in  which  Balas  was  overthrown,  the  E| 
tian  king  also  was  wounded  to  death.  He 
one  of  the  best  princes  in  the  dynasty  of  the  Pt 
lemeys,  at  least  when  contrasted  with  his  broths 

20.  His  younger  brother,  Ptolemey  VI U. 
named  Physcon,  and  likewise  Evergetes  H. 
monster  both  in  the  moral  and  physical  accept 
tion,  who  had  hitherto  been  king  of  Cj^rene, 
possessed  himself  of  the  throne  of  Egj^pt  by 
rying  his  predecessor  s  widow  and  sister,  Cteo^ 
patra,  whom,  having  murdered  her  son,  he  after- 
ward put  away,  supplying  her  place  with  to 
daughter  of  the  same  name.  This  prineet  a<> 
cordingly,  once  more  united  the  divided  kingdon 
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but  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  purchasing  the 
sanction  of  Rome  by  vile  adulation,  he  maintained 
himself  at  Alexandria  by  the  means  of  military 
law,  which  soon  converted  the  city  into  a  desert, 
and  necessitated  him  to  attract  foreign  colonists  by 
large  promises.  Another  bloody  massacre,  how-  b.  c,  i30. 
ever,  produced  an  insurrection  in  the  town,  which 
oompelled  the  king  to  flee  to  Cyprus,  the  Alex- 
andrines, meanwhile,  raising  to  the  throne  his 
repudiated  wife  Cleopatra*  Physcon,  neverthe- 
less, with  the  assistance  of  his  mercenaries,  re- 
covered the  sceptre,  and  wielded  it  to  the  day  of 
lus  death. 

That  a  prince  of  tbis  character  should,  notwithstanding,  be  a 
&ifnd  to  science,  and  himself  an  author*  must  ever  be  regarded 
m  ft  singular  phenomenon ;  yet  his  exaction  of  manuscriptSj  his 
tTCStment  of  the  learned^  whole  crowds  of  whom  he  expelled^ 
ktrajr  the  despot. 

^1  •  His  widow,  the  younger  Cleopatra,  to  gratify  ptoicmey 
Pl  Alexandrines,  was  obliged  to  place  on  the  throne  n^^*!!™!""; 
lie  elder  of  her  two  sons,  Ptolemey  IX.  surnamed 
Lathums,  who  was  living  in  a  sort  of  banishment 
II  Cyprus:  to  the  younger,  Ptolemey  Alexander  n(s, 
t.  who  was  her  favourite,  she  accordingly  gave  the 
lland  of  Cyprus.     But  Lathurus  not  choosing  to 
bilow  her  behests  in  everything,  she  compelled 
dm  to  exchange  Egypt  for  Cyprus,  and  gave  the  107. 
jrmer  to  her  younger  son.     But  neither  was  the 
l^w  king  able  to  brook  the  tyranny  of  his  mother: 
i  she  threatened  even  his  life,  he  saw  no  other 
leans  of  escape  than  to  anticipate  her  design ;  m. 
iQt  failing  in  his  project,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
D  flight,  and,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  recover  the 
ne,   perished*     The   Alexandrines    then   re-  ea. 

s  2 
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Third    instated    in   the    government  his   elder  brother 
Lathurus,  who  ruled  till  the  year  81,  possessing 


both  Egypt  and  Cyprus. 

Revolt  and  three  years'  siege  of  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  sdll 
in  those  days  one  of  the  most  wealthy  cities,  but  after  its  capture 
almost  levelled  to  the  earth ;  about  86. — Complete  separatioo  of 
Cyrenaica  ^m  Egypt :  this  province  had  been  by  Physcoa  be- 
queathed as  a  separate  branch-state  to  his  bastard,  Apion,  117; 
that  prince,  after  a  tranquil  reign,  bequeathed  it,  in  his  torn,  to 
the  Romans,  96,  who  at  first  left  it  in  possession  of  its  inde- 
pendence. 

Objure  22.  Lathurus  left  one  daughter  bom  in  wed- 
l^rhistoiy.  lock,  Berenice,  and  two  bastard  sons,  Ptolemey 
66*.  '  of  Cyprus  and  Ptolemey  Auletes.  Beside  the 
above,  there  was  living  a  lawful  son  of  Alexander 
I.  of  the  same  name  as  his  father,  and  now  re- 
siding at  Rome  with  the  dictator  Sulla.  The 
following  history  is  encumbered  with  clouds, 
which,  amid  the  contradiction  of  accounts,  can- 
not be  entirely  dispelled.  Generally  speaking, 
Egypt  was  now  a  shittlecock  in  the  hands  of 
powerful  individuals  at  Rome,  who  regarded  it  but 
as  a  financial  speculation  whether  they  actually 
supported  a  pretender  to  the  Egyptian  crown, 
or  fed  him  with  vain  hope.  All  now  saw  that 
Egypt  was  a  ripe  harvest ;  but  they  could  not  yet 
agree  by  whom  that  harvest  should  be  reaped. 

The  first  successor  of  Lathurus  in  Egypt  was  his  legitimale 
daughter  Cleopatra  Berenice,  81 :  at  the  end  of  six  months^  hoir- 
ever,  Sulla,  then  dictator  at  Rome,  sent  his  client  Alexander  II. 
to  Egypt,  80 ;  that  prince  married  Berenice,  and  with  her  ascended 
the  throne.  After  nineteen  days  Alexander  murdered  his  oomortf 
and,  according  to  Appian,  Wius  himself  about  the  same  time  cut 
off  l)y  the  Alexandrines,  on  aca>unt  of  his  tyranny.  We  after- 
wards liear,  notwithstanding,  of  a  king  Alexander,  who  reigned 
until  73,  or,  according  tt)  others,  until  (56 ;  when,  being  driv« 
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tmt  of  Egyptj  he  fled  to  Tyre,  and  culled  upon  the  Homans  for 

that  aid,   which,  probiibly  through  Caesar's  ifiterces«iou,  would 

have  been  granted,  !i:id  not  the  supplicant  »oon  after  died  at  the 

place  of  his  refuge.     He  in  said  to  have  bequeathed  by  will  bis 

kingdom  to  Rome ;  and  although  the  senate  did  not  accept  the 

kgiCf,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  formally  rejected  the  offer ;  in 

sonaequence  of  which,  frequent  attempts  were  made  at  Rome  fur 

?0ecting  the  occupation. — Either,  therefore,   Appian's  account 

DEitist  be  false,  and  this  person  was  the  same  Alexander  II.  or  he 

raa  aoDie  other  person  bearing  that  name.,  iind  belonging  to  the 

royal  hoase. — Be  this  as  it  may,  since  the  death  of  Lathnrus  the 

Itiligdoin  had  been  dismembered  :  one  of  bis  bastard  Hon»j  Ptole- 

Htxej,  Imd  received  CypruHj  but  that  island  was  taken  from  bim, 

57>  ^^id  converted  into  a  R<>man  province :  the  other,  Ptolemey 

Attletes,  seems  to  have  kept  Iiis  fmiting  either  in  a  part  of  Egypt, 

Of  ill  Cyrene,  and  wm  probably  the  cause  of  Alexanders  expnl- 

Utm,  at  whose  decease  he  ascended  the  throne;  although  the 

Brrian  qtieeu  Selene,  sister  to  Lathurns,  asserted  at  Rome  her 

loaff  claims,  as  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  of  Egypt.     Witli 

Gbsht  8  aaaistance,  Auletes,  however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 

famtal  acknowledgment  of  his  right  at  Rome,  59.     But  the  meu- 

inres  taken  by  Rome,  with  regard  to  Cyprus,  gave  rise  to  a  sedi- 

Uon  ot  Alexandria,  57,  in  consequence  of  which  Auietes,  being 

eompelled    to   flee,   passed    over   into    Italy :    or,   perliaps^   he 

itas  ordered  to  take  tlus  step  by  the  intrigues  of  some  Roman 

grandees,  anxious  of  an  opportunity  to  reinstate  him.     Pomj)ey's 

imempts,  mth  this  view,  thwarted  by  Cato,  56.     IMeanwhile  the 

Alexandrines  placed  Berenice,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Auletesj  on 

Uie  throne ;  she  married  first  Seleucns  Cybiosactes,  as  being  the 

Ibnrftil  heir ;  and  after  putting  that  prince  to  death,  united  her- 

ttdf  to  Arehehius,  57* — 'Actual  reinstalment  of  Auietes  by  the 

parchased  assistance  of  Gabinius,  Roman  governor  of  Syria  ;  and 

execution  of  Berenice,  wdiose  husband  had  fallen  in  the  war,  54. 

Not  long  after,  this  miserable  prince,  no  less  effeminate  than 

tjxaunical,  died,  51. 

^B,  R.  FosTKH,  Comtneniatio  de  jtuccessaribns  Piolcmm  VIL 

wBerted  in  CommenL  Sue,  Gofthg.  vol.  iii» 

.   23.  Auietes  eiideavoured  by  his  last  testament  cieopatn, 

to  iasure  the  kingdom  to  his  posterity,  nominating  3i\ 

as  his  successor,  under  the  superinteiideuce  of  the 

Roman  nation^  his  two  elder  children*     Ptolemey 
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Dionysos,  then  thirteen  years  old,  and  Cleopatf 
seventeen,  who  were  to  be  united  in  wedloci 
his  two  younger  children,  Ptolemey  Neoteras 
and  Arsinoe,  he  recommended  to  the  RomaB 
senate.  Despite  of  these  measures,  Egypt  would 
not  have  escaped,  for  twenty  years,  her  fate,  had 
not  the  impending  calamities  been  diverted  by 
the  internal  posture  of  affairs  at  Rome,  and  still 
more  by  the  charms  and  policy  of  Cleopatra,  wh 
through  her  alliance  with  Caesar  and  Antony  ao 
only  preserved  but  even  aggrandized  her  king*, 
dom*  From  this  time,  however,  the  history 
Egypt  is  most  closely  implicated  with  that 
Rome. 

Feuds  between  Cleopatra  iind  lier  brother,  excited  and  fo» 
men  ted  by  the  eunuch  Patliiiiji  in  whose  hands  the  admiaistr^ 
tion  was :  they  lead  to  open  ^^'ar :  Cleopatra,  driven  out,  0eet  ti 
Syria,  nhere  she  levies  troops :  Cicsar  in  pursuit  of  the  con^Qered 
Pompey  arrives  at  Alexandria,  and  in  the  name  of  Home^tk 
sunies  the  part  of  arbitrator  between  the  king  and  queen,  bol 
snifers  himj^elf  to  t>e  §ruided  by  the  artifices  of  Cieoputrm,  4& 
Violent  sedition  in  Alexandria,  and  Ceesar  besieged  in  BrucMuB, 
the  'malecoutent  Ptjthin  leaving  brought  into  the  city  Acliilli** 
the  comniauder  of  tlie  royal  troops.  The  Imrd  struggle  in  whiA 
Cflsaar  was  nuw  engaged,  demonstrates  not  only  the  bitternoil 
the  long  rankling  grudge  of  the  Alexandrines  against  Rcune^  1 
also  shows  how  decisive,  on  the  whole  of  Egypt,  were  |]j# 
tious  of  the  capital.  Ptolemey  Dionysos  having  Mien  ill  theisVi 
and  CicmT  being  conqueror ,  tlie  crown  fell  to  CleopaU^^  47,  witi 
the  condition  that  she  should  marry  her  brother,  when  he  ihmU 
Le  of  age ;  but  as  swn  as  the  prince  grew  towards  mi 
and  had  been  crowned  at  Memphis,  she  reniored 
poijson,  41, 

24.  During  the  life  of  Caesar,  Cleopatra  re- 
mained under  his  protection,  and  consequently  b 
a  state  of  dependence.  Not  only  was  a  Roaian  gar- 
rison stationed  in  the  capital  city,  but  the  queea 


herself,  together  with  her  brother,  were  obliged  to 
visit  him  at  Rome,      After  the  assassination  of 
Csesar,  she  took  the  side   of  the  triumviri,  not 
without  endangering  Egypt,  threatened  by  Cassius 
of  Syria;    and  after   the   death  of  her  brother, 
succeeded   in   getting   theai  to  acknowledge   as 
king,  Ptolemey  Caesarion,  a  son  whom  she  pre- 
tended to  have  had  by  Caesar. — But  the  ardent 
■passion  conceived  by  Antony  for  her  person,  soon 
Hfter  the  discomfiture  of  the  repubbcan  party, 
Bow   attached   her  inseparably  to  his  fortunes; 
Bl^hich,  after  vainly  attempting  to  win  over  the 
victorious  Octavius,  she  at  last  shared. 


Pebioq. 


The  chronology  of  tlie  ten  years  in  which  Cleopatm  lived,  for 
!  most  part,  i%ith  Antony,  is  not  void  of  difficulty,  but,  accord- 
to  the  most  probable  authorities,  msiy  be  arranged  in  the 
oer  following.     Summoned  before  his  tribunal,  on  account  of 
pretended  support  afforded  by  some  of  her  genemla  to  Ca»- 
hhe  appears  in  his  presence  at  Tarsus,  in  the  attire,  and 
4th  the  parade »  of  Venus,  41 ;  he  follows  her  into  Egj-pt.     In 
the  year  40,  Antony,  called  back  to  Italy  by  the  breaking  out  of 
Pemsine   war,   is   there   induced,   by  political  motives,  to 
t  Octavia ;  meanwhile  Cleopatra  abide*  in  Egypt.    In  the 
iltumn  of  37,  she  goes  to  meet  bim  in  Syria,  where  be  was 
ready  for  the  war  against  the  Parthians,  until  then  pro- 
lited  by  bis  lieutenants  ;  here  she  obtained  at  his  liands  Pht^- 
-Tyre  and   Sidon  excepted, — together  mth   Cyrene   and 
pnig;  and  in  3G  went  back  to  Alexandria,  where  she  re< 
aed  during  the  campaign.     The  expedition  ended^  Antony 
lurned  into  Egypt  and  sojourned  at  Alexandria.     From  thence 
;  was  his  intention  to  attack  Armenia  in  35 ;  this  design,  how- 
erer,  he  did  not  effect  until  34,  when,  after  taking  the  king  pri- 
ioner^  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Alexandria,  and  presented  to 
CSaopatra,  or  to  Jiis  three  children  by  her,  all  the  countries  of 
Asia  from  the  ^Mediterranean  to  the  Indus,  conquered  or  to  he 
i^anqtiered.    About  then  to  renews  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of 
^■ledla,  hi«  attack  on  the  Parthians,  he  is  prevailed  upon  by  Cleo- 
^utrm  to  break  with  Octavia^  who  was  to  bring  over  troops  to  him, 
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Third  38.  War  between  him  and  Octavius  being  now  unavoidable,  the 
Pkriod.^  Parthian  campaign  akeady  opened  is  suspended,  and  Cleopatra 
follows  to  Samos,  Antony,  32,  who  had  now  solemnly  renounced 
Octavia.  Cleopatra  likewise  followed  him  in  his  expedition 
against  Octavius,  decided  by  the  battle  of  Actium,  fought  2nd 
September,  31.  Octavius  having  followed  up  his  enemy  into 
Egypt,  Alexandria  was  besieged,  30,  and  after  Antony  had  laid 
violent  hands  on  himself,  the  place  surrendered ;  and  Cleopatra, 
not  brooking  to  be  dragged  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  her  lover,  and  procured  her  own  death. 

Fioumhing  25. «  Evcii  in  this  last  period,  Egypt  appears  to 
Egypt.  have  been  the  seat  of  unbounded  wealth  and  ef- 
feminacy. The  line  of  infamous  princes  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  third  Ptolemey  were  unable  to 
destroy  her  prosperity.  Strange,  however,  as  this 
seems,  it  may  be  easily  accounted  for  when  we  take 
into  consideration  that  the  political  revolutions 
scarcely  ever  overstepped  the  walls  of  the  capital, 
and  that  a  peace  almost  perpetual  ruled  in  the 
country :  that  Egypt  was  the  only  great  theatre  of 
trade;  and  that  that  trade  must  have  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  spirit  of  luxury 
increased  in  Rome,  and  in  the  Roman  empire. 
The  powerful  effects  wrought  on  Egypt  by  the 
growth  of  Roman  luxury,  are  most  convincingly 
demonstrated  by  the  state  of  that  country  whea 
it  had  become  a  Roman  province;  so  far  from 
the  trade  of  Alexandria  decreasing  in  that  period, 
— albeit  the  city  suffered  in  the  first  days  after 
the  conquest — it  subsequently  attained  an  extra- 
ordinary and  gigantic  bulk. 
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HI.  History  of  Macedonia  itself  and  of  Greece y  from  the 
death  of  Alexander  to  the  Roman  conquest,  B.  C, 
323—146. 

The  sources  for  tliis  history  are  the  same  as  have  been  quoted 
ibove:  see  p.  229.  Until  the  battle  of  Ipsus^  301^  Diodorus 
it  still  our  grand  authority.  But  in  the  period  extending  from 
JOl  to  224,  we  meet  with  some  chasms :  here  our  only  sources 
ilmost  are  the  fragments  of  Diodorus,  a  few  of  Plutarch's  lives, 
ind  the  ill-judged  accounts  of  Justin.  From  the  year  224,  our 
tnain  historian  is  Polybius ;  and  even  in  those  parts  where  we  do 
Dot  possess  his  work  in  its  complete  form,  the  fragments  that 
bave  been  preserved  must  always  be  the  first  authorities  con- 
mlted.  Livy,  and  other  writers  on  Roman  history,  should  ac- 
Dompany  Polybius. 

Among  modem  books,  besides  the  general  works  mentioned 
dMnre,  p.  1.  we  may  here  in  particular  quote: 

John  Gill,  D.  D.  The  History  of  Greece,  from  the  acces- 
non  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  till  the  final  subjection  to  the 
Homan  power,  in  eight  books,  London,  1782,  4to.  Although 
Hot  a  master-piece  of  composition,  yet  too  important  to  be  passed 
Brer  in  silence. 

1.  Of  the  three  main  kingdoms  that  arose  out  Extent  of 
of  Alexander's  monarchy,  Macedonia  was  the  most  ^**^«**°°**- 
bsignificant,  not  only  in  extent, — particularly  as 
till  B.  C.  286  Thrace  remained  a  separate  and 
independent  province, — but  likewise  in  population 
and  wealth.  Yet,  being,  as  it  were,  the  head 
country  of  the  monarchy,  it  was  considered  to 
hold  the  first  rank ;  and  here  at  first  resided  the 
power  which,  nominally  at  least,  extended  over 
the  whole.  So  early,  however,  as  the  year  311, 
after  the  extermination  of  Alexander's  family,  it 
became  a  completely  separate  kingdom.  From 
that  time  its  sphere  of  external  operation  was  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  Greece,  the  history  of 
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which,  consequently,  is  closely  iuwove  with  that 

of  Macedonia. 

Posture  of  affairs  in  Greece  at  Alexander  a  decease:  Thebe<  in 
ruins:  CoHutb  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison:  SperU 
damped  by  the  defeat  she  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Antiptter 
in  her  attempt  at  a  revolt  against  iVIacedoniaj  under  A^  U. 
333 — 331 :  Athens  on  the  other  hand  flourishing^  and  altlmogji 
confined  to  her  own  boundaries,  still  by  her  fame^  and  her  juril 
power,  the  first  state  in  Greece. 

2,  Although  at  the  first  division  of  the  province 
Craterus,  as  civil  governor,  was  conjoined  to  An 
tipater,  the  latter  had  the  management  of  affair 
And  the  termination,  as  arduous  as  it  was  suc-1 
cessful,  of  the  Lamiac  war, — kindled  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  by  the  Greeks,  eii*^ 
tliusiastic  in  the  cause  of  freedom, — enabled  him 
to  rivet  the  chains  of  Greece  more  firmly  thaiy 
they  had  ever  been  before* 


The  Lamiac  war — the  sparks  of  which  had  been  kindled  If 
Alexander's  edict,  granting  leave  to  return  to  their  nalive 
countries,  to  all  the  Grecian  emigrants,  ^),000  in  number* 
and  nearly  all  in  the  I^Iacedonian  interest, — was  famncd  to 
a  ianie  by  the  democratic  party  at  Athens.  Urged  by  DeBMl> 
thenes  and  Hypendes,  nearly  all  the  states  of  ceiitrtt  ui 
northern  Greece,  Boeotia  excepted,  joined  in  this  »tsi)d;  id 
their  example  was  quickly  followed  by  most  of  tho»e  in  Pebpu* 
nesus,  with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  Argos,  ConnUi,  uid  ill 
Achicans.  Not  even  in  the  Persian  war  was  the  xmitf  m  gftH? 
The  gaUant  Leosthenes  headed  the  league.^ — Defeat  uf  AnOpiitfi 
who  is  shut  up  in  Lamia ;  but  Leosthenes  falls  in  tlte  csqp  d 
that  place,  B.  C.  32.3.  Although  Leonatus — who  in  the  hope,  kj 
his  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  of  ascending  the  throne,  had  com<  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Macedonians — was  beaten  and  shiin^  3S2,tk 
Greeks  were  obliged  to  beud  before  the  reinforcement  bm^ 
to  Antipater,  out  of  Asia,  hy  Craterus.  And  Antip^ter  hmna§ 
fully  succeeded  in  breaking  the  league,  and  negotitlii^c  ^"^ 
each  separate  nation,  was  enabled  to  dictate  the  terms.  Moil  rf 
the  cities  opened  their  gates  to  Macedonian  troops ;  beodes  tUfc 
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Atliens  was  obliged  to  pnrcliase  peace*  thfougji  the  mediation  of  Tmnu 
PbacioQ  nnd  Demades^  by  an  alteration  in  her  constitution, —  Pfriod*^ 
the  poorer  citizens  being  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  most  part  transliited  into  Thrace — and  by  a 
pledge  to  deliver  up  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides ;  whose  place 
Pbodon  occupied  at  the  head  of  the  states — The  j^tolians,  the 
last  igsiinst  whom  the  Macedonian  wars  were  directed*  obtained 
better  terms  than  they  durst  expect,  Antipater  and  Craterus 
being  obliged  to  hurry  over  to  Asia  to  oppose  Perdjccas. 

3,  That  hatred  which,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  oiympitr 
Alexander,  had  sprung  up  between  Antipater  and  Epi'i^/ 
Olympias,  in  consequence  of  his  not  permitting 
the  dowager  queen  to  rule,  induced  her  to  with- 
draw to   Epirus ;  her  rankling  envy   being  stili 
more  embittered  by  the  influence  of  the  young 
queen  Eurydice.     See  above,  p.  222,    Antipater, 
shortly  after  his  expedition  against  Perdiccas,  in 
which  his  colleague  Craterus  had  fallen,  and  he 
himself  had  been  appointed  regent,  died  ;  passing  Antipater" 
over  his  son  Cassander,  he  nominated  his  friend,  namj^ 
the  aged  Polysperchon,  his  successor  as  regent,  ^Jj*^J*^^J' 
and  head  guardian ;  hence  arose  between  Cas-  JJ'^^^g'o 
Sander  and  Polysperchon  a  series  of  quarrels,  in— ai6. 
which,   unfortunately   for  themselves,  the  royal 
family  were  implicated  and  finally  exterminated, 
Cassander  obtaining   the  sovereignty  of  Mace- 
donia* 


Cftssaiider  hairing  secured  the  interest  of  Antigonus  and  Ptole- 
meyi  makes  his  escape  to  the  former,  319:  be  had  previously 
aodeavourcd  also  to  niise  a  party  in  I^f  acedonk  and  Greece,  par- 
liirljr  by  getting  his  friend  Nicanor  to  be  commander  at  Athens. 
E-3leiSures  taken  by  Polysperchon  to  oppose  him ;  in  the  first 
place,  here  calls  Olympias  out  of  Epirus^  hut  tlie  princess  dares  not 
CNMne  without  an  army  ;  in  the  next  place,  he  nominates  Eumenes 
eoannander  of  the  royal  troops  in  Asia  (see  above,  p,  223) ;  he 
likewise  endeavours  to  gain  the  Grecian  cities,  by  recalling;  the 
Maoedonian  garrisons,  and  changiag  the  governors  set  over  them 
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Third  by  Antipater.  These  latter,  however,  were  in'mofit  of  the  citiei 
^^"'"°'  too  firmly  established  to  suffer  themselves  thus  to  be  deposed; 
and  even  the  expedition  into  Peloponnesus,  undertaken  by  P<Jy- 
sperchon  to  enforce  his  injunctions,  was  attended  but  with  par- 
tial success. — In  the  same  year  a  twofold  revolution  in  Atheni, 
whither  Polysperchon  had  sent  his  son  Alexander,  nominally  hi 
the  purpose  of  driving  out  Nicanor,  but  virtually  to  get  possesskn 
of  that  important  city.  In  the  first  place,  Alexander  and  Nicanor 
appearing  to  unite  both  for  the  attainment  of  one  and  the 
same  object,  the  democratic  party  rise  up,  and  overthrow  the 
rulers,  hitherto  taken  from  Antipater's  party,  and  headed  bj 
Phocion,  who  is  compelled  to  swallow  poison :  soon  after,  how- 
ever, Cassander  occupies  the  city,  excludes  from  the  administra- 
tion all  that  possess  less  than  ten  mines,  and  puts  at  the  head  of 
the  state  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who,  ^om  318  to  907»  niled 
with  great  prudence. — Not  long  after,  Olympias  returns  with  an 
army  from  Epirus ;  the  Macedonian  troops  of  Philip  and  Enry- 
dice  having  passed  over  to  her  side,  she  wreaks  her  revenge  oo 
the  royal  couple,  and  on  the  brother  of  Cassander,  all  of  wbtm 
she  has  put  to  death,  317*  Cassander,  nevertheless,  having 
obtained  reinforcements  in  Peloponnesus,  takes  the  field  agaimt 
her ;  she  is  besieged  in  Pydna,  where,  disappointed  in  the  hope 
of  being  relieved  either  by  Polysperchon  or  by  .^cides  of  Epi- 
rus, both  of  whom  were  forsaken  by  their  men,  she  is  obliged  to 
surrender,  316.  Cassander,  having  caused  her  to  be  oondenmed 
by  the  Macedonian  people,  has  her  put  to  death. 

Cassander.  4.  Cassauder  now  master,  and,  from  302,  king 
of  Macedonia,  confirmed  his  dominion  by  a  mar- 
riage with  Thessalonice,  half-sister  to  Alexander, 
and  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  corroborate 
as  far  as  possible  his  authority  in  Greece.  Poly- 
sperchon and  his  son  Alexander,  it  is  true,  still 
made  head  in  Peloponnesus ;  but  the  states  with- 
out the  peninsula,  -Sltolia  excepted,  were  all 
either  allies  of  Cassander,  or  occupied  by  Mace- 
donian troops.     After  the  defeat  of  the  league 

B.  c.  314.  against  Antigonus,  in  which  Cassander  had  borne 
a  part,  general  peace  was  concluded,  with  the 
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proviso,  that  the  Grecian  cities  should  be  free,    Tnmn 
and   that  the   young  Alexander,   when   of  age,    ^^^'""^^ 
should   be   raised   to  the  throne  of  Macedonia:  ®*^*^^^* 
this  induced  Cassander  to  rid  himself  both  of  the 
young  prince  and  his  mother  Roxana  by  murder: 
but  thereby  he  exposed  himself  to  an  attack  from 
^^lysperchon,  who,  availing  himself  of  the  discon- 
^gUt  of  the  Macedonians,  brought  back  Hercules, 
the  only  remaining  son  and  bastard  of  Alexander.  ■ 

Cassander  diverted  the  storm  by  a  new  crime, 
yptigating  Polysperchon   to   murder  the  young  M 

PRercules,  under  promise  of  sharing  the  govern-  ■ 

ment :  Polysperchon,  however,  unable  to  possess  H 

himself  of  the  Peloponnesus  promised  him,  appears  H 

to  have  preserved  but  little  influence.    Cassander 
met  likewise  with  formidable  opponents  in  Anti-  ■ 

L  goaus  and  his  son ;    although   delivered  by  the  ■ 

Hteaking  out  of  the  war  with  Ptoleniey  from  the  ■ 

^■ioiger  accruing  from  the  first  invasion  of  Greece  jqq 
^ty  Demetrius,  his  situation  became  the  more  em- 
^jarrassing  by  the  second  irruption  ;  he  was,  how-  ^j^ 
^■rer,  extricated  from  his  straits  by  the  necessity 
^^  which  Antigonus  was  placed  of  recalling  his 
^ftn,  on  account  of  the  newly  framed  league  (see 
Hbove,  p.  227). 

^HAjiligtoatM.,  on  his  returu  from  Upper  Asia^  declares  loudly 
^Bdnsl  Cassander^  B«  C.  314;  deb-patches  his  general  Aristodemus 
^B  Peloponnesus,  and  frames  a  league  with  Polvsperchou  and  his 
^Bn  Alexander  ;  tlie  latter,  however,  Cassander  succeeds  in  win- 
^Hbg  urer  by  the  promine  of  the  command  of  Peloponnesus* 
^Hexander  was  »oon  after  murdered,  but  his  wife  Cratesipolis 
^^■eeeeded  him,  and  commanded  with  the  spirit  of  a  man*  IVIean- 
^^■lilet  Cfts&ander  carried  war  against  the  ^tolians,  who  sided 
^HUi  Antigonus*  313;  hut  Antigonus^  312,  sending  hm  general 
^Rolemey  ixito  Greece  with  a  fleet  and  army,  Cassander  lost  his 
^niremacy.     In  tlie  peace  of  311,  the  freedom  of  all  the  Grecian 
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citiea  was  stipulated  ;  but  this  very  condition  became  the  pt^ieU 
of  various  and  permanent  feuds;  and  Cassnnder  having  murdiered 
the  young  king,  together  witli  his  mother,  drew  upon  himaelf  tk 
arms  of  Polysperchon,  who  wished  to  place  Hercules  on  the 
throne,  310  ;  but  the  pretender  was  removed  in  the  manner  abofte 
described,  1^09. — CiiRsander  now  extending  again  his  power  orw 
Greece,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  by  his  father  sent  into  Greece, 
to  prevent  Ftolemey  of  Egj^pt,  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Aeon 
for  the  freedom  of  the  Greeks,  308 ;  the  result  at  Athens  wu 
the  restoration  of  democracy,  and  the  expulsion  of  Demttritt 
Phalereus. — From  the  farther  attacks  of  Demetrius^  Casaate 
was  delivered  by  the  war  which  now  broke  out  between  Alitt 
gonus  and  Ptolemey,  (see  above,  p.  227.)  and  had  the  ieison^ 
once  more,  to  strengthen  his  power  in  Greece,  until  302,  whai 
Demetrius  arrived  a  second  time,  and,  as  generalissimo  of  hl^erstel 
Ofeeoe,  pressed  forwTird  to  the  borders  of  3iIacedonia ;   Dense* 
trius  was,  liowever^  cdled  back  by  his  father  into  Asia,  and  it 
the  battle  of  Ipsiis,  3()1,  lost  all  his  dominions  in  that  quarUf  «^ 
the  world.     Although  Athens  closed  her  harbours  against 
he  still  maintained  his  possessions  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
endeavoured  to  extend  them ;  from  thence,  in  297*  ^^ 
fortli,  and  once  more  took  possession  of  his  beloved  Athens* 
after  driving  out  the  usurper  La  chares,  forgave  her  ingratitude 

5,  Cassander  survived  but  three  years  the  estaH 
blishment  of  his  throne  by  the  battle  of  Ipsus;{ 
he  bequeathed  Macedonia  as  a  reversion  to 
three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Philip,  soon  1 
lowed  him  to  the  grave, 

G.  The  two  remaining  sons,  Anttpater 
Alexander,  soon  worked  their  own  destructioii 
Antipater  having  murdered  his  own  mother  Th 
salonice,  on  account  of  the  favour  she  showed  \vi 
brother,  was  obliged  to  flee ;  he  applied  for  helj 
to  his  wife's  father  Lysimachus  of  Thrace,  whe 
he  soon  after  died.  Meanwhile  Alexander^  fancy- 
ing that  he  likewise  stood  in  need  of  foreign  af-" 
sistance»  addressed  himself  to  Pyrrhus,  king  «f 
Macedonia,  and  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  both  of_ 


whom  obeyed  the  call  only  with  the  expectation 
of  being  paid.  After  various  snares  reciprocally 
laid,  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  murdered  by 
Demetrius,  and  with  him  the  race  of  Antipater 
became  extinct.  d.  c.  295. 

7.  The  army  proclaimed  Demetrius  king;  and  o«tiietriu», 
m  his  person  the  house  of  Antigonus  ascended  * 


4 
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throne  of  Macedonia,  and,  after  many  vicissi- 
as,  established  their  power.  His  seven  years' 
gn,  in  which  one  project  pressed  on  the  other, 
a  constant  series  of  wars ;  and  as  he  never 
Id  learn  how  to  bear  with  good  fortune,  his 
bition  was  at  last  his  ruin. 


be  kingdom  of  DemetriuK  campriaed  J^Iacedonia,  Tbessaly, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  he  was  also  master 
ra  and  Alliens — Twofold  capture  of  Thebes,  which  had 
rebuilt  by  Cassander,  293,  and  291 ;  unsuccessful  attempt 
Thrace,  292.     His  war  with  Fyrrhus,  290^  in  whom  men 
led  they  beheld  another  Alexander,  had  already  alienated 
\  ftffiections  of  the  ^lucedoniaus ;  but  hk  grand  project  for  the 
very  of  Asia  induced  his  enemies  to  get  the  start  of  him ; 
the  hatred  of  his  subjects  compelled  him  secretly  to  escape 
^Peloponnesus,  to  his  son  Antigonus,   2B7*      Athens,   taking 
idvantage  of  his  misfortunes,  drove  out  the  Macedonian  garrison, 
.  by  the  election  of  archons^  reestablisiiicd  her  ancient  constitu- 
i;  although  Demetrius  laid  si^e  to  the  town,  he  sutTered 
If  to  be  soothed  to  mercy  by  Crates.     Having  once  more 
[ipted  to  prosecute  his  plans  against  Asia,  he  was  obliged, 
M,  to  surrender  to  Seleucus  his   father-in *laWj  who^  out  of 
ity«  kept  him  till  the  day  of  his  deaths  284. 


h  Two  claimants  to  the  vacant  throne  now  arose,  pyrrhu*  of 
rhus  of  Epirus  and  Lysimachus  of  Thrace ;  2^^*' 
although  Pyrrhus  was  first  proclaimed  king, 
Rth  the  cession  of  half  the  dominions,  he  could 
being  a  foreigner;   support   his  power  any 
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Third    loDgcr  thau  thc  year  286,  when  he  was  deposed 

Period,     i        t        •  i_ 

by  Lysimachus. 

The  sovereigns  of  Epirus,  belonging  to  the  stock  of  .Saddc, 
were  properly  kings  of  the  Molossi.  See  above,  p.  142.  Thej 
did  not  become  lords  of  all  Epirus,  and  of  any  historical  import- 
ance, until  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Subsequentlj  to 
that  period  ruled  Alcetas  I.  about  384,  who  pretended  to  be  the 
sixteenth  descendant  from  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles ;  Neoptale- 
mus,  father  to  Olympias,  by  whose  marriage  with  Philip,  35S, 
the  kings  of  Epirus  became  intimately  connected  with  Mace- 
donia, d,  352 ;  Arymbas,  his  brother,  d.  342 ;  Alexander  I.  son  of 
Neoptolemus,  and  brother-in-law  to  Alexander  the  Great;  he 
was  ambitious  to  be  as  great  a  conqueror  in  the  west  as  bii 
kinsman  was  in  the  east,  but  he  fell  in  Lncania,  332.  JEadda, 
son  of  Arymbas,  d.  312.  Pyrrhus  II.  his  son,  the  Ajax  of  Im 
day,  and  we  might  almost  say,  rather  an  adventurer  than  a  king. 
After  uninterrupted  wars  waged  in  Macedonia,  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Sicily,  he  fell  at  last  at  the  storming  of  Argos,  272.  He  mi 
followed  by  his  son  Alexander  II.  in  the  person  of  whose  8a^ 
cessor,  Pyrrhus  III.  219,  the  male  line  became  extinct.  Althou^ 
the  daughter  of  this  last  prince,  Deidamia,  succeeded  to  tbe 
throne,  the  Epirots  were  not  long  before  they  established  a  d^ 
mocratic  government,  which  endured  till  such  time  as  they  w«e, 
together  with  Macedonia  and  the  rest  of  Greece,  brought  under 
the  Roman  yoke,  146. 

Lysima-  9.  Ill  consequence  of  the  accession  of  Lysima- 
^**''^'  chus,  Thrace,  and  for  a  while  even  Asia  Anterior, 
were  annexed  to  the  Macedonian  kingdoni.  But 
B.C. 282.  rankling  hate  and  family  relations  soon  after  in- 
volved Lysimachus  in  a  war  with  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor,  in  which,  at  thc  battle  of  Curupedion,  he  la^t 
both  his  throne  and  his  life. 

Execution  of  the  gallant  Agathwles,  eldest  son  of  Ly»machoSf 
at  the  instillation  of  his  step-mother  Arsinoe :  his  iidduw  Lvsan- 
dra  and  her  brother  Ptoleniey  Ceraunus,  who  had  already  been 
driven  out  of  Egypt  by  his  step-mother  Berenice,  go  over,  fbl- 
h»wed  by  a  large  party,  to  Seleucus,  whom  thev  excite  to  vrv. 
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10.  The  victorious  Seleucus,  already  lord  of  Thj»d 

Asia,  now  causing  himself  to  be  proclaimed  like-  -  -  ^^^ 
wise   king  of  Macedonia,  it  seemed   as   if  that 
country  was  about  to  become  the  head  seat  of 

the  whole  monarchy.     But  shortly  after  he  had  ^m 

crossed  into  Europe,  Seleucus  fell  by  the  murder-  ^1 
ous  hand  of  Ptolemey  Ceraunus,  who,  availing  b.  c.  201, 
himself  of  the  treasures  of  his  victim,  and  of  the 

yet  remaining  troops  of  Lysimachus,  took  posses-  ^M 

sjon  of  the  throne ;  by  another  act  of  treachery  ^M 

he  avenged  himself  of  Arsinoe,  his  half-sister;  but  ^M 

just  as  he  conceived  himself  securely  established,  ^M 

he  was  reft  both  of  his  crown  and  life  by  the  ^M 

irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Macedonia.  ^M 

The  irruption  of  the  Gauls,  threatening  desolation  not  only  to  ^H 

2^1  acedonia  but  to  the  whole  of  Greece^  took  place  in  three  si^cees^  ^H 

tive  expeditions.     The  first  under  Cumbaules,  (probably  280^)  ^H 

advanced  no  farther  tlian  Thrace^  the  invaders  not  being  suffi-  ^H 

dently  nnmeroiis.     The  second  in  three  bodies ;  ogEinst  Thrace  ^H 

imder  Ceretrius;  against  Pieonia  under  Breunus  and  Acichorius;  ^H 

i^ainst  Macedonia  and  Ill^Tia  under  Belgiiis>  279.     By  the  last-  ^H 

tDentianed  chieftain  Ptolemey  was  defeated ;  he  fell  in  the  con*  ^H 

tat*      In   consequence^  Bleleager   first,   and   Antipater  subse-  ^M 

tpetkiij,  were  appointed  kings  of  i^Incedonia ;  but  both^  on  ac-  ^H 

count  of  incapacity,  being  quickly  deposed,  a  Macedonian  noble,  ^H 

Sosthenes,  assumed  the  command^  and  this  time  ii!)erated  his  ^H 

oountry.     But  the  year  2/8  brought  with  it  the  main  storm^  ^H 

which  spent  its  fury  principally  on  Greece ;  Sosthenes  was  de-  ^H 

fcited  and  slain :  and  although  the  Greeks  brought  all  their  united  ^H 

fbroes  into  the  field,  Breniius  and  Acichorius  burst  into  Greece  ^H 

00  two  different  sides^  and  pushed  on  to  Delphi,  the  object  of  ^H 

llieir  expeditioTi ;  here,  however,  they  were  comjielled  to  wheel  ^H 

hmA,  and  most  of  them  were  cut  off,  by  hunger,  cold>  or  the  ^H 

itword*     Nevertheless,  a  portion  of  those  barbarians  stood  their  ^H 

gn^und  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  which,  consequently,  was  for  ^H 

the  most  part  lost  to  l^lacedonia :  another  portion  consisting  of  ^H 

various  hordes,  the  Tectosago?.  Tolistobii,  and  Trocmi,  crossed  ^H 

Qfer  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  established  themselves  in  the  ^M 

H 
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Tin  ft  D     country  called  after  them  Gaktia  (see  above,  p.  233),    Altlwiogli 
^^"*°^'    there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Tectosagac  must  have  come  from 

the  iuneruiost  parts  of  Gaul,  the  mode  of  attack  dei;  ^^^| 

that  the  maie   tide  of  invaders  consisted  of  the  nt  i  V^ 

races ;  and,  in  factj  in  those  days  the  countries  from  the  Diuinbt 
to  the  Mediterranean  aod  Adriatic  were  mostly  occupied  by 
Gauls, — Greece,  though  she  strained  every  nerve,  and,  saving  | 
Peloponnesus,  united  in  one  league,  could  scarce  bring  ^orwifd 
20,000  men  to  stem  the  torrent. 

]  1 ,  Antigonus  of  Gonni,  son  to  Demetrius,  now 
seated  himself  on  the  vacant  throne  of  desolaled 
Macedon;  he  bought  off  his  competitor,  Antio- 
chus  L  Soter,  by  a  treaty  and  marriage.  Sue* 
cessfully  as  he  opposed  the  new  irruption  of  the 
Gauls,  he  was  dethroned  by  Pyrrhus,  who,  on  hb 
S.274.  return  from  Italy,  was  a  second  time  proclaimed 
king  of  Macedonia.  That  prince,  however,  having 
formed  the  design  of  conquering  the  Pelopon* 
nesus,  and,  after  an  ineffectual  attack  on  Spai 
repelled  with  heroic  gallantry,  wishing  to 
*272.         possession  of  Argos,  fell  at  the  storming  of 

place- 
Extraordinary  as  these  frequent  revolutions  appear,  tlie? 
be  easily  acctmnted  ft>r  by  the  mode  of  warfare  in  those  diffc 
Every  thing  depended  on  the  armies ;  and  these  were  conpoifl 
of  mercenaries,  ever  willing  to  fight  against  him  tbey  biul  fc 
fended  ihe  day  before,  if  they  fancietl  his  ri\'al  to  be  a  man 
valiant  or  fortunate  leader.     Since  the  death  of  Aleicandfrt  tif 
Blacedunian  phalanx  was  no  longer  dependent  on  its  eapt^aw 
but  they  on  their  men.     The  impoverishment  of  the  countrtait  • 
result  of  the  wars,  was  such,  that  the  suldier'a  was  oltnoit  lh 
only  profi  table  tnide ;  and  none  drove  more  ardently  tbal 
than  the  Gauls,  whose  services  were  ever  ready  for  any 
chose  to  pay. 

12.    After   the   death   of  Pyrrhus,    Anti 
Gonnatas  recovered   the  Macedonian  throne, 
which  he— not,  however,  till  he  had  stood  a  sharp 
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;est  with  Alexander,  the  son  and  successor  of   Thihd 

hus— and  Tiis  posterity  kept  iininternipted 

ssion.    But  no  sooner  were  they  secure  from 

ign  rivals,  than  the  Macedonian  policy  was 

directed  against  Greece,  and  the  capture  of 

inth  seemed  to  ensure  the  dependency  of  the 

>Ie  country,  when  the  formation  of  the  ^to- 

i^  and  yet  more   important  Achaean,  leagues, 

p  rise  to  relations  entirely  new,  and  of  the 

fhest  interest,  even  for  the  universal  history  of 

t world.     After  so   many  storms,  the  sun  of 
see  was  about  to  set  in  all  his  splendour! 

Phe  ancient  coDfederacy  of  tlie  twelve  Achaean  cities  (see 
L  p*  144»)  had  endured  until  the  death  of  Alexander,  hut 
Hissolved  in  the  subsequent  times  of  commotion »  particularly 
L  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  301,  Demetrius  and  his  aon 
^■■b  Peloponnesus  the  head  seat  of  their  power.  Some 
HH  cities  were  now  garrisoned  by  those  powers,  in 
■i  arose  tyrants,  generally  favoured  by  them.  In  281,  four 
nted  their  freetlom  and  renewed  the  ancient  federation; 
ichj  five  years  afterwards,  was  gradually  joined  by  the  rest, 
>DUs  being  busied  elsewhere,  in  consequeuoe  of  his  occupa- 
the  Macedonian  throne.  But  the  league  did  not  become 
ble  till  the  accession  of  foreign  states.  This  took  place, 
first  instance,  with  Sicyon,  through  the  exertions  of  the  libe- 
of  that  town,  Aratus,  who  now  l>ecame  the  animating  spirit 
federation ;  and  in  243  brought  over  Corinth,  after  the  ex* 
of  the  ^lacedonian  garrison,  and  jVIegara.  Subsequently 
e  gradually  gathered  strength,  by  the  junction  of  several 
cities,  Athens  among  others,  229;  and  thereby  excited 
busy  of  the  rest.  The  league  now  beci^me  involved  in 
tes  of  the  more  extensive  powers,  and  Aratus,  more  of  a 
than  of  a  general,  and  little  gifted  with  oonsisteneyj 
the  first  united  with  Ptolemey  II.  the  federation  waa 
n  but  a  shittlecock  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  king, 
bdain  principles  on  which  it  was  founded  were  the  following; 
plete  political  e(|uality  of  all  the  federate  cities;  in  this 
it  essentially  differed  from  all  the  earlier  federations  in 
3*  Unconditional  preservation  of  the  domestic  govem- 
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ment  in  every  one  of  the  cities.  3.  Two  annual  congreiaes 
^  deputies  from  all  the  cities^  at  JEgmm,  afterward  at  Corim 
here  all  eommon  affairs,  and  tliose  connected  with  foreign 
tries,  were  settled  ;  here,  likewise,  were  elected  the  &trai 
or  military  leader  and  head  of  the  union,  and  the  t^n  demim^gi, 
or  Kupreme  magistTiites.— But  what  more  than  all  contribated  to 
exalt  this  league,  founded  on  pure  liberty,  was  the  virtue  of 
Aratus  213,  Fhilapoemeii  183,  and  Lycortas  170,  men  wfcp 
breathed  into  it  the  spirit  of  union,  until,  enfeebled  by  Romto 
poHcy,  it  was  overthrown. 

f  BuKiTENBAucH,  Hlsiortf  of  thc  Achwofii  and  their  kagm* 
1782. 

The  iEtolian  league  arose  about  284,  being  brought  about  hf 
the  oppressions  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  The  ^tolians  hai 
likewise  a  yearly  congress,  panaetolium,  at  Tbemius;  where  titff 
chose  a  strotegus  and  the  apocleti,  who  constituted  cbe  ctUt 
council.  They  had,  besides,  their  secretary,  ypa/AfAartvi ;  iiid 
supervisors,  f</«^6(,  whose  particular  functions  are,  liowever,  nm*' 
ter  of  doubt.  This  federation  did  not  increase  like  the  AchoSt 
none  but  jEtolians  being  admitted.  TI^q  more  unpolished  til 
piratical  nation  remained,  the  more  frequently  it  was  used 
tool  of  foreign,  and  particubvrly  of  Roman,  policy. 

13.  Antigonus,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reig% 
had  recourse  to  various  means,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  an  alliance  with  the  ^tolians,  for  the 
purpose  of  counterpoising  the  Achaeans,  He  died 
in  his  eightieth  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis 
son,  Demetrius  IL  who  waged  war  upon  the 
iEto!ians»  now  supported  by  the  Achseans ;  and 
directed  his  particular  exertions  to  stint  the 
growth  of  the  latter,  by  favour  shown  to  the 
tyrants  of  the  separate  cities.  The  remainder  of 
the  reign  of  this  prince  is  scarce  more  than  i 
chasm  in  history. 

The  vulgar  assertion,  that  this  prince  conquered  Cyrene  mi 
Libya,  originates  in  a  confusion  of  names;  his  uncle  IleiiieCKli& 
son  of  Poliorcetes  of  Ptolemais,  being  mentioned  by  PiulJirti  w 
king  of  Cyrene.     The  history  of  that  town,  from  iSB  to  !42.  ii 
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iveloped  in  almost  total  darkness ;  cf.  Prolog.  Trogi,  L  xxvi. 
dcfm  Justini* 

14.  Demetrius's  sou  Philip  was  passed  over ;  Aotigonu* 
p  brother's  son,  Antigouus  IL  surnamed  Dosoo,  B^Trm 
eing  raised  to  the  throne.     This  king  was  occu-  "^^^' 
led  the  most  of  his  time  by  the  events  in  Greece, 
rhere  a  very   remarkable  revolution  at  Sparta, 
nth  which  Plutarch's  Agis  and  Cleomenes  brings 
fc pretty  well  acquainted,  had  raised  up  a  for- 
ifdable   enemy  against   the    Achseans;    and   so 
Mapletely  altered  the  relations,  that  the  Mace- 
pitans,  from  opponents  that  they  were,  became 
Hies  of  the  Achaeans, 

Portrait  lire  of  the  state  of  Sparta :  the  ancient  constitution 
■  still  endured  in  form;  bnt  thy  plundt-r  of  foreign  countries, 
H  particularly  the  pernnnsiion  to  transfer  the  landed  estates, 
tmed  by  Epitadeus,  had  produced  ^eat  inequality  of  property. 

t restoration  of  Lycurgus*8  constitution  had,  therefore,  a  tvvo- 
object ;  to  flavour  the  iioot  by  a  new  agrarian  law  and  re- 
from  debts  ;  to  increase  the  power  of  the  kings  by  repress- 
m  that  of  the  ephori. — Fir«t  attempt  at  reform  *i44,  by  king 
Hi  III ;  attended  in  the  beginning  with  partial  tfuccess, 
IE  finally  frustrated  by  the  other  king,  Leonidas,  and  ler- 
inated  in  the  extinction  of  Agis  and  his  family,  24L    Leonidas, 

(ever,  was  succeeded,  230,  by  his  son  Cleomenes^  who  victo- 
lly  defeated  the  plans  of  Aratus  to  force  Sparta  to  accede  to 
Achsan  league,  227;  this  king,  by  a  forcible  revolution, 
i^wthrew  the  ephori,  and  accomplished  the  project  of  Agis,  at 
m  same  time  increasing  the  Spartans  by  the  admission  of  a 
kber  of  periipci ;  he  reinstated  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  referring 
^trhrate  life  ;  but  as  in  a  small  republic  a  revolution  cannot 
|«nfirmed  witliont  some  external  war,  he  attacked  the  Achfleans 

tu-ly  as  224;  these  being  defeated,  implored,  tlirough  Aratus, 
help  of  Antigonus :  Cleomenes  in  consequence  was,  at  the 
[e  of  Sellasia,  222,  obliged  to  yield  to  superior  force,  and  with 
MBcuhy  escaped  over  to  Egypt ;  while  Sparta  was  compelled  to 
Dwledge  her  independence  as  a  gift  at  the  hands  of  Anti- 
Such  was  the  miserable  success  of  this  attempt  made  by 
great  men  on  a  nation  already  degenerate.     The  quarrels 
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between  the  ephori  and  king  Lycurgus  and  his  suecemar  Ma- 
.  chanitlas,  pliiced  Sparta  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  which  ended*  907* 
in  the  usiiq>ati(>n  of  the  sovereign  power  by  one  Nabiiif  who  de- 
stroyed tlie  ancient  form  of  government.  Let  him  who  won 
study  great  revolutions  commence  with  that  just  described; 
significant  as  it  is,  none  perhaps  fnrniahes  more  instrncdw 
lessons. 

Plutabcbi  Agis  et  Cleamenes.  The  facts  of  whidi  m 
oompiled  from  the  Commentaries  of  Aratus* 

15.  Philip  IL  son  of  Demetrius.    He  ascendc 
the  throne  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  endowe 
with  oiaiiy  qualities,  such  as  niight^  under  favou 
able  circumstances,  form  a  great  prince.    Macedo- 
nia had  recruited  her  strength  during  a  long  peac 
and  the  grand  aim  of  her  policy,  the  supremacy  < 
Greece,  secured  by  the  connexion  of  AntigoDH 
with  the  Achaeans,  and  by  the  victory  of  Sellasii 
seemed  to  be  within  her  grasp.   But  Philip  lived  i 
the  time  that  Rome  was  pursuing  her  terri6c  pi 
of  aggrandizement:  the  more  vigorous  and  promj 
his  eflbrts  were  to  withstand  that  power,  the  mof 
deeply  was   he  entangled   in  the  new  maze 
events,  which  embittered  the  rest  of  his  life, 
at  last  brought  him  to  the  grave  with  a  broke 
heart,  converted  by  misfortune  into  a  despot, 

16,  The  first  five  years  of  Phihp  were  occupied 
by  his  participation  in  the  war  between  the 
Achaeans  and  ^tolians,  called  the  war  of  the  two 
leagues ;  notwithstanding  the  treachery  of  his 
minister  Apellas  and  his  dependents,  the  prince 
was  enabled  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  peace, 
according  to  which  both  parties  were  to  rerai 
in  possession  of  what  they  then  had.  The 
elusion  of  this  peace  was  hastened  by  the  receif 
of  tidings   from    Italy   of  Hannibars  victory  at" 
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ThrasymensB,  Philip  being  then  instigated  to  form 
more  extensive  projects  by  Demetrius  of  Pharos, 
who  had  been  driven  away  by  the  Romans,  and 
soon  became  all  in  all  with  the  Macedonian 
king. 

The  war  of  tbe  two  leagues  arose  out  of  the  piracies  of  the 
Italians  on  the  J\  I  ess  en  inns,  the  latter  of  vvhom  the  Acha^ans 
undertook  to  protect^  22 L  The  errors  committed  by  Aratus 
ownpelled  the  Acha?ans  to  have  recourse  to  Philip,  220;  but  the 
steps  of  the  ^lacedoiiian  king  were  for  a  long  time  crossed  by  the 
artifices  of  Ape!las*s  faction^  who  wished  the  niin  of  Aratus. 
TTie  Acarnanians,  Epirots,  Messeulans,  and  Scerdilaidas  of  lUj- 
ria,  (whoj  however,  soon  after'declared  against  IVIacedonia,)  com- 
bined with  Philip  and  the  Acha?ans;  the  j^toliansj  on  the  other 
handy  commiinded  by  their  own  general,  Scopas,  bad  for  tlreir 
allies  the  Spartans  and  Eleans. — The  mc^t  important  conse- 
quence of  this  war  for  Macedonia  was,  that  she  began  again  to 
be  a  naval  power, — ^About  the  same  time  occurred  between  the 
two  trnding  republics  of  Byzantium  and  Rhodes  (the  latter  sup- 
ported by  Pruiiias  L  of  Bithynia)  a  war,  insignificant  in  itself. 
but  which,  as  a  commercial  war,  originating  in  the  tolhige  im- 
posed by  tlie  Byzantines,  stands  singular  of  its  kind  in  this  age, 
992.  Tlie  Rhodians,  so  powerful  in  those  days  by  sea,  compelled 
their  adversaries  to  submit- 

17.  The  negotiations  between  Philip  and  Han-Negotia- 
nibal  concluded  with  an  alliance,  in  which  reci-  ]^ZL  phi- 
procal  help  was  promised  towards  annihilating  I'l^j^niLi, 
Rome.     But  Rome  contrived  to  excite  so  many  ^•*^*^^*' 
foes  against    Philip  on   the   borders  of  his  own 
kingdom^  and  availed  herself  so  skilfully  of  her 
naval  power,  that  the  execution  of  this  plan  was 
prevented  until  it  became  possible  to  attack  the 
Macedonian  king  in  Greece ;  where  he  had  made 
himself  many  enemies,  by  the  domineering  tone 
he  had  assumed  with  his  allies  at  the  time  that, 
sensible  of  his  power,  he  was  about  to  enter  into 
a  wider  sphere. 
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Commencement  of  hostilities  by  Home  against  PUHp :  unme- 
.  diately  that  the  alliance  of  Philip  and  Hannibal  was  known^  a 
squadron  with  troops  aboard  was  posted  off  the  coast  of  Mac»- 
doiiia>  by  which  the  king  himself  wa»  defeated  at  Apollonia,  214. 
— Alliance  of  Rome  with  the  jEtolianS;,  joined  likewise  by  Sparu 
and  Elfg,  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  and  Scerdilaidaa  and  Plea- 
ratiis,  kings  of  lUyria,  211,  On  Philip's  side  were  the  Achaeans, 
with  whom  PhilojMEmeM  more  than  supplied  the  loss  of  Aratus, 
caused,  213,  by  the  Macedonian  king  ;  to  them  were  joined  the 
Acarnanians  and  Bceotians* — Attacked  on  e\*ery  side^  Philip 
successfully  extricated  himself  from  his  difficulties ;  in  the  fim 
place^  he  compelled  the  yEtolians,  abandoned  by  At  talus  and  by 
Homej  to  accept  separate  terms,  which^  shortly  after^  Home,  oon- 
suiting  her  ow^n  convenience,  converted  into  a  general  peace,  ia» 
elusive  of  the  allies  on  either  side,  204. 


302 


wirwith  18.  New  war  of  Philip  against  Attalus  and  the 
B.c,203—  Rhodians,  fought  for  the  most  part  in  Asia  Minor; 
and  his  impolitic  alliance  with  Autiochus  ML  to 
attack  Egypt.  Can  Philip  be  blamed  for  his  en* 
deavoiirs  to  disarm  the  military  servants  of  the 
Romans?  But  Rome  did  not  grant  him  time  to 
effect  his  designs;  the  Macedonian  king  wai 
taught  at  Chios,  by  woful  experience,  that  his 
navy  had  not  increased  proportionabiy  with  that 
of  the  Rhodians. 
Wwwith  19.  The  war  with  Rome  suddenly  hurled  the 
200-197,  Macedonian  power  from  its  lofty  pitch  ;  and  by 
laying  the  foundation  of  Roman  dominion  in  the 
east,  wrought  a  change  in  almost  all  relations  iq 
that  quarter.  The  first  two  years  of  the  war 
showed  pretty  evidently,  that  mere  force  could 
scarcely  overturn  the  Macedonian  throne.  Byt 
T.  Quintius  Flarainius  stepped  forward;  with  the 
magic  spell  of  freedom  he  intoxicated  the  Greeks; 
Philip  was  reft  of  his  allies ;  and  the  battle  of 
Cynoscephalae  decided  everything.     The  articlet 
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of  the  peace  were :  I .  All  Grecian  cities  in  Europe  TmitD 
and  Asia  are  independent,  and  Philip  shall  wit  i-  ^"— '- 
draw  his  garrisons.  2.  He  shall  surrender  the 
whole  of  his  na^^y,  and  shall  hereafter  never  keep 
more  than  500  armed  men  on  foot*  3.  He  shall 
not,  without  previously  informing  Rome,  under- 
take any  war  out  of  Macedonia.  4.  He  shall  pay 
1,000  talents  by  instalments,  and  deliver  up  his 
younger  son  Demetrius  as  an  hostage. 

The  Homan  allies  in  this  war  were :  the  MtoUnnnj  Athenians^ 

RhodJanSj  the  kings  of  the  Athanmnes,  Dardanians^  and  that 

of  Pergamug. — The  Achseans  at  the  beginning  sided  ivith  Philip, 

bat  were  subsequently  gained  over  by  Flaminius*     See  below,  in 

I  the  Roman  History. 

20.  Soon  after  the  peace,  the  freedom  of 
Greece  was  proclaimed  at  the  Isthmian  games 
■jr  Flaminius  :  loud  as  the  Greeks  were  in  their  i*- c.  i96. 
Exultations,  this  measure  served  merely  to  trans- 
fer the  supremacy  of  their  country  from  Mace- 
donia to  Rome  :  Grecian  history,  as  well  as  the 
Macedonian,  is  now  enwoven  with  that  of  the 
)mans.  To  foster  quarrels  between  the  Greek 
lies,  with  the  especial  view  of  hindering  the 
chaeans  from  growing  too  formidable,  now  be- 
le  a  fundamental  principle  at  Rome;  and 
^man  and  anti-Roman  parties  having  quickly 
sen  in  every  city,  this  political  game  was  easily 
Sayed. 

^—^Flaminius  even  took  care  that  the  A  chains  should  have  an 

^Bbonent  in  the  person  of  Nabis,  although  under  the  necessity  of 

^Kpng  war  agninst  him  previous  to  his  return  into  Italy ^  194. 

^Hn  192,  war  between  Nahis  and  the  Achaeans ;  followed  after 

tite  murder  of  Nabis,  at  the  hands  of  the  jEtolians,  by  the  accea- 

■Mm  of  Sparta  to  the  Achaean  league*^ — But  about  the  same  time 

Greece  once  more  became  the  theatre  of  ft^reign  war ;  Antio* 

ditii  hairing  firmly  seated  himself  in  the  country,  and  enleegued 
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himself  with  seveml  tnl>es,  but  more  particularly  the  j€to» 
lians,  inspired  with  hitter  and  long-standing  batred  agiaisst  the 
Romans.  These  lajit,  however,  after  the  expul&ion  of  Antiocbui 
from  Greece,  J91,  paid  dearly  for  their  secession  ;  nor  was  peace 
granted  them  by  Rome  till  after  long  and  unsuccessliil  gupplic*- 
tions,  189. 

2L  While  war  was  pending  between  the  Ro 
mans  and  Antiochus,  Philip,  in  the  character  of 
one  of  the  numerous  allies  of  Rome,  adventured 
to  increase  his  territory  at  the  expense  of  the 
Athamanes,  Thracians,  and  Thessalians.  To  ke 
him  in  good  humour  he  was  permitted  to  effi 
those  conquests;  but  after  the  termination  of 
this  war  the  oppression  of  Rome  became  so  gall- 
ing, that  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  all 
his  thoughts  should  centre  in  revenge,  and  all  his 
exertions  be  directed  towards  the  recovery  of 
power.  Meanwhile  the  violent  measures  adopted 
to  repeople  his  exhausted  kingdom — such 
punishment  of  ambition  which  visits  even 
victorious — ^by  the  transplantation  of  the  inhi' 
bitants  of  whole  cities  and  countries ;  the  con- 
sequent and  unavoidable  oppression  of  sevei 
of  his  neighbours  excited  universal  complainti 
and  where  was  the  accuser  of  Philip  to  whoin 
Rome  would  not  now  lend  a  ready  ear?— His 
younger  son,  Demetrius,  the  pupil  of  Rome,  and 
by  her  intended,  it  is  probable,  to  succeed  to 
crown,  alone  diverted  the  impending  fate  of  M; 
cedonia.  But  after  the  return  of  that  prince  fto« 
his  embassy,  the  envy  of  his  elder  and  bastari 
brother,  Perseus,  grew  into  an  inveterate  ranow, 
such  as  could  not  be  quenched  but  by  the  deati 
of  the  younger.  The  lot  of  Philip  was  indcid 
hard,  compelled  as  a  father  to  judge  between  hi» 
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two  sons;  but  the  measure  of  human  woe  was 
filled,  when  after  the  death  of  his  favourite  child 
he  discovered  that  he  was  innocent;  are  we  to 
wonder,  that  sorrow  should  have  hurried  him  to 
the  grave ! 

22.  The  same  policy  as  against  Philip,  was  ob- 
served by  the  Romans  against  the  Achaeans,  with 
whom,  since  the  termination  of  the  war  with  An- 
tiochus,  they  had  assumed  a  loftier  tone ;  the 
artful  game  was  facilitated  by  the  eternal  quarrels 
among  the  Greeks  themselves.  Yet  the  great  Phi- 
lopcemen,  worthy  of  a  better  age,  maintained  the 
dignity  of  the  league  at  the  very  time  that  the 
Romans  assumed  to  speak  as  arbitrators.  After 
his  decease  they  found  it  easy  to  raise  a  party 
among  the  Achaeans  themselves,  the  venal  Calli- 
crates  offering  his  services  for  the  purpose. 

The  Achaeans  were  engaged  in  disputes,  partly  \iith  Sparta, 
ftnd  partly  with  Messene ;  the  grounds  of  difference  were,  that  in 
both  of  those  states  there  were  factions  headed  by  persons  whoj 
cwit  of  personal  motives,  and  for  the  most  part  hatred  against 
Philopcemen,  wished  to  secede  from  the  league ;  on  t!ie  other 
hnnd,  the  prevailing  idea  among  the  Achaeans  was>  that  this 
league  ought  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus.  In  the 
wmr  against  the  Mesaenians,  183,  Philopoemen,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy  and  put  to  death. 

Plutabcbi,  Phihpmmen,  Nearly  the  %vhole  of  which  ia  com- 
piled  from  the  lost  biography  of  PolybiuB- 

23,  The  last  Macedonian  king,  Perseus,  had  Perseus, 

179     Iff" 

inherited  his  father  Philip's  full  hatred  of  the 
Romans,  together  with  talents,  if  not  equal,  at 
least  but  little  inferior.  He  entered  into  the 
speculations  of  his  predecessor,  and  the  first 
seven  years  of  his  reign  were  occupied  in  constant 
exertions  to  muster  forces  against  Rome  ;   with 
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this  view  he  called  the  Bastarnae  out  of  the  norths 
in  order  to  settle  them  in  the  territories  of  his 
enemies    the    Dardanians ;    he    endeavoured 
frame  alliances  with  the  kings  of  Illyria,  Thrace 
Syria,  and  Bithynia ;  more  than  all,  he  strove  bfl 
negotiations  and  promises  to  reestablish  the  an- 
cient influence  of  Macedonia  in  Greece. 

Tlie  establishment  in  Thruce  aiid  Dardauia  of  the  BosUnsi 
probably  a  German  race,  resident  beyond  the  Danube,  in  ordcf 
with  them  to  carry  war  against  the  Romans,  was  one  of  the  plant 
traced  by  Philip,  and  but  ptirtially  executed  by  Perseus. — Ia 
Greece,  the  Alacedonian  party,  raised  by  Perseus  prindpally  < 
of  the  great  niiml>er8  of  impoverished  citizens^  would  probtUf 
have  had  the  upper  Imiidj  had  not  tlie  terror  and  vigilance 
of  Rome  l>een  effectual  bars.  Hence  the  AchseaiuSj  apparently 
at  least,  remained  on  the  Roman  side;  the  ^tolians,  by  di>< 
mestic  factions,  had  worked  their  own  destruction ;  similar  wii 
the  case  with  the  Acarnanians ;  the  federation  of  tiie  Bcmk 
tians  had  been  completely  dissolved  by  the  Romans,  IJl-  Oft 
the  other  hand,  in  Epirus  the  Macedonian  party  was  supen**^ 
Tbeisaly  was  occupied  by  Perseus ;  several  of  the  Tbmdan  i 
were  friendly  to  him  ;  and  in  king  Genlius  he  found  im  ally  ^ 
might  bare  been  highly  useful^  bad  not  the  ^lacedonian 
by  an  ill-timed  avarice,  deprived  himself  of  that  i 
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24.  The  commencement  of  open  hostilitiesi 
hastened  by  the  rankling  hatred  existing  betwec 
Perseus  and  Eumenes,  and  by  the  intrigues 
the  latter  at  Rome.  Neglect  of  the  favourable 
moment  for  taking  the  field,  and  the  defensive 
plan,  skilfully  in  other  respects  as  it  was  laid, 
caused  the  ruin  of  Perseus,  as  they  had  thai  of 
Antiochus.  Nevertheless  he  protracted  the  war 
to  the  fourth  year,  when  the  battle  af  Pydn 
decided  the  fate  both  of  him  and  his  kiugdora. 

Miserable  fate  of  Perseus  niitil  his  capture  at  Smaotlincvi  iftJ 
ftaerward  until  bia  death  at  Rome,  16<J» 
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25 •  According  to  the  system  at  that  period  fol-  Tiiiri> 
lowed  by  Rome,  the  conquered  kingdom  of  Ma-  ^"^1^ 
cedonia  was  not  immediately  converted  into  a 
province ;  it  was  first  reft  of  all  power  of  oftence, 
by  being  republicanized  and  divided  into  four 
districts,  wholly  distinct  from  one  another,  and 
bound  to  pay  to  Rome  the  half  of  the  tribute  they 
were  before  wont  to  furnish  to  their  kings. 

26,  It  was  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that  Fail  of  Hi© 
the  independence  of  Greece,  and  more  especially  i^a^^^ 
that  of  the  Achaean  league,  should  fall  with  Per* 

sens.  The  political  imptisUion  of  the  Roman 
commissaries  not  only  visited  with  punishment 
the  declared  partizans  of  Macedonia ;  but  even 
to  have  s  ood  neutral  was  a  crime  that  subjected 
to  suspicion.  Rome,  however,  amid  the  rising 
hatred,  did  not  deem  herself  secure  until  by  one 
blow  she  had  rid  herself  of  all  opponents  of  any 
importance.  Above  a  thousand  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  Achaeans  were  summoned  to  Rome  to 
justify  themselves,  and  there  detained  seventeen 
years  in  prison  without  a  hearing.  At  the  head  cuiiicmet, 
of  the  league,  likewise,  stood  now  the  man  whof^/^^^ 
had  delivered  them  up,  Callicrates,  {d.  150.)  a 
wretch  who  could,  unmoved,  hear  *'  the  lads  in 
tlie  streets  taunt  him  with  treachery/' — Of  a  truth 
a  more  tranquil  period  ensued  for  Greece,  the  re- 
sult of  obvious  causes. 

27.  The   ultimate   lot  both   of  Macedon   andorw^be- 
Greece  was  decided  by  the  system  now  adopted  K7ml,r 
at  Rome,  that  of  converting  into  formal  subjection  ^^143, 
the  dependency  of  nations.     The  insurrection  of 
Andriscus  in  Macedonia,  an  individual  who  pre- 
tended to  be  son  to  Perseus,  was  quelled  by  Me* 
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'%HiRt>  telius,  the  country  being  constituted  into  a  Roman 
province  ;  two  years  afterward,  at  the  sack  of 
Corinth,  vanished  the  last  glimmer  of  Greciaa 
freedom.  M 

The  last  war  of  the  Achseans  arose  out  of  certain  qnarreb  witE 
Sparta,  150,  fomented  by  Dia-ua,  Critolaus,  and  Damocritiai 
who  had  returned  bitterly  enrac^ed  from  the  Roman  prison;  in 
these  disputes  Rome  meddled,  with  the  design  of  wholly  diafdviiig 
the  Achaean  league.  The  first  pretext  that  offered  for  ezecntiitg 
that  scheme  was  the  ill  treatnieut  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  it 
Corinth,  148;  war  still  raging  with  Carthage  and  Aodrucufi^  t^ 
Romans  as  yet  assumed  a  lenient  tone.  But  the  party  of  Divof 
and  Crifcolaus  would  have  war ;  the  plenipotentiaries  of  2hlet«l]ui 
were  again  insulted,  and  the  Achteans  declared  war  Mgaiiut 
Sparta  and  Rume.  In  the  same  year  they  were,  under  the  cum* 
mand  of  Critolaus^  routed  by  Metellus,  who  fell  in  the  battle 
Metellns  was  replaced  m  the  command  by  Mummitu,  who  de»' 
feated  Diaeus  the  successor  of  Critolaus,  took  and  razed  Coriatl^ 
146.  The  consequence  was,  that  Greece,  under  the  name  ^ 
Achaia,  became  a  Roman  province,  although  to  a  few  cities,  Hidi 
as  Athens,  for  instance,  some  shadow  of  freedom  was  still  left. 
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IV.  Histortj  of  some  smaller  or  more  distant  Kh 
and  States  erected  out  ofV^e  Macedoman  mcnarckf. 

Sources.  Besides  the  writers  enumerated  above»  (see  p.  299l]il 
Memnon,  an  bi.storiim  of  Heniclea  in  Pontus,  de^rve^  pojtiailff 
mention  in  this  place  (see  p.  101)  :  some  extracts  from  his  iwrk 
have  been  presented  to  us  by  Photius,  Cod.  224.  In  some  iofi- 
vidual  portions,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Parthian  hist<iry,  Jostiii* 
is  our  main  authority ;  as  are  likewise  Ammianus  MarcdlimA 

*  Ai  Justin  did  no  more  thao  txtnct  from  Trogui  Poinpeiut,  «  ^Mtfaoi 
pfMeau  lUelf  of  titgh  tmportanc«  for  vtiiioui  portions  of  Mcient  Kutoiy ;  wtol 
aothoriUes  did  Trogus  Pompeius  follow  ?  The  Answer  will  b«  Unsbd  ta  l«« 
trettiMt  by  A.  H.  L.  Hesren  :  Dt  f«mtibu4  tt  auetnriiaU  Tngi  Pini^M,  ^ 
f4i4  fpit<muiifrt<  Juttini,  inserted  m  C<mmmim  Soc.  Gint.  vol.  xv. 
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Eid  the  extracts  from  Arriaiis  PnrUnca,  found  in  Pliotins,  The 
coins  of  the  kings  are  also  of  great  importance;  but  unfortunately 
VaiUant  5  Essay  shows,  that  even  with  their  assistance  the  chro- 
nology still  remains  very  unsettled.  For  the  Jewish  history, 
Joseph  us  (see  p.  34.)  is  the  gmnd  writer:  of  the  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  those  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  together  with 
5Ia€cabees>  although  the  last  are  not  always  to  be  depended 
upon. 

The  mcKleni  xmters  are  enumerated  below^  under  the  heads  of 
the  different  kingdoms.  Sliich  information  is  likewise  scattered 
mbout  the  works  on  ancient  numismatics. 

Bl«  Besides  the  three  main  empires  into  which  SmaUcr 
the  monarchy  of  Alexander  divided,  there  like- 
wise  arose    in    those    extensive   regions  several 
branch  kingdoms,  one  of  which  even  grew  in  time 
to  be  among  the  most  mighty  of  the  world.     To 

I  these  belong  the  kingdoms  of,  1,  Pergamus. 
2,  Bithynia*  3.  Paphlagonia:  4,  Pontus.  5.  Cap- 
padocia.  G<  Great  Armenia.  7.  Little  Arnienia. 
S,  Parthia.  9.  Bactria.  10.  Jews  subsequent  to 
the  Maccabees. 

7%  are  acqoainted  ^vith  the  history  of  these  kingdoms^  the 

state  alone  excepted,  only  so  far  forth  as  they  were  im- 

in  the  concerns  of  the  greater  empires ;  of  their  internal 

we  know  little,  often  nothing.     With  respect  to  many  of 

n,  therefore,  little  more  can  he  produced  tlian  a  series  of 

aological  data^  indispensahle,  not  witli^)  tan  ding,  in  universal 


states  rtBing 
out  of  Alex- 
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pire. 


L  The  kingdom  of  Pergaraus,  in  Mysia,  arose  Kingdom  of 
bing  the  war  between  Seleucus  and   Lysima-  B^c^ea— 

IS.     It  owed  its  rise   to  the  prudence  of  its  ^^' 

ers,  the  wisest  of  whom  luckily  reigned  the 
Eigest,  and  to  the  weakness  of  the  Seleucidse : 

its  increase  it  was  indebted  to  the  Romans, 
lio  in   aggrandizing    the   power  of  Pergamns 
cted  with  a  view  to  their  own  interest.     History 
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exhibits  scarcely  one  subordinate  kingdom  whose 
princes  took  such  skilful  advantage  of  the  poli- 
tical circumstances  of  the  times  ;  and  yet  they 
earned  still  greater  renown  by  the  anxiety  they 
showed,  rivalling  the  Ptolemeys,  to  foster  the  arts 
of  peace,  industry,  science,  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting.  How  dazzling  the  splendour 
with  which  the  small  state  of  Pergamus  outshines 
many  a  mighty  empire ! 


leliiilH 


Pixiletsems,  lieutenant  of  LysimacHuK,  in  Pergamus^ 
his  independence  ;  and  maintains  possession  of  the  dtade! 
town,  283 — 2a3.  His  nephew,  Enmenes  I.  263 — 241,  ddettD 
Antiochus  I.  at  Sardes,  2(»3,  and  becomes  master  of  iEolis  jfid 
the  circumjacent  country*  His  nephew.  Attains  I.  241 — 197> 
after  his  victory  over  the  Galatians,  239,  becomes  king  of  Per- 
gamus: a  noble  prince;  one  whose  genius  and  activitj  embrsorf 
everything.  His  wars  against  Acha^us  brought  him  in  allkiiei 
with  Antiochus  III.  216.  Com  men  cement  of  an  alliance  with 
Rome,  arising  out  nf  his  participation  in  the  i^tolian  leigor 
against  I^Iacedon^  21 1^  in  order  to  thwart  Philip^s  project  of  coft* 
quest.  Hence^  after  Philip*8  irruption  into  Asia,  203>  pttrtictp* 
tion,  on  the  side  of  Home,  in  the  ]Macedonian  war.  His  soa, 
Eumenes  II.  the  inheritor  of  all  Im  fathers  great  qualities,  197 
— 158^  As  a  reward  for  his  assistance  against  Antiochus  tJM 
Great,  the  Romans  presented  him  \nth  almost  all  the  territori!! 
possieased  by  the  vanquished  king  in  Asia  Elinor,  (PhrygiA,  Mr- 
sia,  Lycaoniaj  Lydia,  Ionia,  and  a  part  of  Caria,)  whidi  tJief^ 
after  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus;  this  prince  exteuM 
his  frontiers^  but  lost  his  independence.  In  the  war  with  A^ 
seus  he  was  scarce  able  to  preserve  the  good  will  of  the  senilis 
and  there^vith  his  kingdom.  His  brother^  Attains  IL  }$S — 13^ 
a  more  faithful  dependent  of  Rome,  took  part  in  nearly  nil  tk 
concerns  of  Asia  Minor^  more  especially  Bithynia*  Hia  neDkeWt 
Attains  IIL  13f] — 133,  a  madman^  bequeathed  his  kiBgdaali 
the  Romans^  who,  after  vanquishing  the  la\i^til  heir,  Arisf«eicBi« 
130,  took  possession  of  it,  annexing  it  to  their  empire,  under  tk 
sha|)e  of  a  province  called  Asia. — Great  discoveries  and  tmI  iridK 
bliiiliments  made  at  Pergamus*  Rich  library ;  tnl 
transferred  by  Antony  to  Alexandria^  as  a  preacnt  fbr 
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Museum*  Discovery  t»f  pnrcliment  the  principal  vuhiele  fiir  the 
preservation  of  the  works  of  literature. 

CuorseutL  Goijffieh,  Votfage  plltorcsque  de  In  Grccc,  vol.  ii, 
10f)0,  Containing  excellent  observatiuns,  both  on  the  n^unuments 
and  history  of  Perganius,  as  well  as  on  those  of  all  the  nei^h- 
bcmring  coasts  and  islands* 

8kvin,  Eecherches  xur  Ics  roU  de  Pcrgame,  inserted  in  the 
Mem,  de  VAcad,  des  Insert  pi,  vol.  xii. 

From  the  fall  of  Tyre  and  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Deme- 
trius, B.  C.  307*  to  the  estahlishnient  of  Koman  dononion  in  the 
cust,  3(M)— 200,  WHS  the  hrilHaitt  period  of  Itliodes;  alike  impor- 
tant by  political  wisdom,  naval  power,  and  extensive  trade.  At 
the  head  yf  the  senate  (?^v\y))  were  placed  presidents,  (vpvrai^fT^,) 
who  went  out  of  oftxce  every  half-year,  and  were  honoured  with 
r jricedence  in  the  meetings  of  the  commons.  Friendship  with 
'  lU,  alliance  wdth  none,  wna  the  fundamental  maxim  of  Rhodian 
policy,  until  fcuhverted  by  Rome.  Thus  was  preserved  the  dig- 
nity of  the  state,  together  with  its  independence  and  politietxl 
activity — ^where  do  we  not  meet  with  Rhwliim  embassies? — and 
permanent  splendonr*  resulting  from  the  cultivation  of  arts  and 
tciences.  How  great  tlie  tributes  of  nniversiil  commiseration 
paid  to  Rhodes,  after  that  dreadful  earthquake,  which  threw 
Awni  even  the  famous  colossus,  227  ■  Loiij^  did  her  sqnadrons 
Offnmand  the  /I^ga^im;  over  that  sea,  the  Euxiuc,  and  the  western 
puts  of  the  IMediterranean  as  far  as  Sicily,  her  commerce  ex* 
tfTided  ;  consisting  in  the  rich  exchange  of  commodities  between 
tiiree  quarters  of  the  globe.  Her  revenue  [iroceeded  from  the 
ciLHtoms,  and  was  abundant ;  until,  blinded  by  uvaricej  ahe 
njtiliht  to  obtain  at  Pcrani  territory  on  the  mainland ;  an  ambi- 
tiim  uf  which  the  Romans  availed  themselves  to  her  detrinuuit, 
If  the  presentation  of  Lycia  and  Caria,  100.  And  yet  did  this 
fqiuhlic  outlive  that  of  Rome!  Great,  indeed,  is  the  chasm  left 
in  general  history  by  iJie  htss  of  the  internal  history  of  this 
idand! 

P.  D.  Ch.  Paulsen,  Commentalio  exhihens  Rhodi  description 
•fm  Macedonica  cctatv,  Oaitingw,  1(H8.     A  prize  essay. 

3*  The  other  small  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor  are 
frasrments  rather  of  the  Persian  than  of  the  Ma- 
ceduuian  tnuaarchy  ;  for  Alexander's  march  fol- 
lowing another  direction,  they  were  not  formally 
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Tiiinu    subjugated  by  that  conqueror.    Tbe  lines  of  tlieir 
^"''^"'   kings  are  generally  traced  back  to  an  early  period 
of  the  Persian  age;  but^  properly  speaking,  their 
rulers  in  those  days  were  nothing  more  than  vicMi 
roys:  selected  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  from  th^ 
royal  family,  they  bore  the  title  of  princes;  and,  in 
the  gradual  decline  of  the  empire,   not  unfre 
quently  threw  up  their  allegiance*     Neverthel 
these  kingdoms  do  not  appear  as  really  im 
pendent  until  after  the  time  of  Alexander.     Coi 
nected  with  the  Grecian  republics  Heraclea,  Si 
nope,  Byzantium,  etc,  they  formed,  both  in  tbe 
Macedonian  and  Roman  ages,  a  system  of  small 
states,  often  distracted  by  internal  wars,  and  stilnl 
oftener   mere   tools   in   the    hands   of  the  more 
powerful, 

L  Bilhtfuia.  Mention  is  wade  so  early  bs  tHe  Persko  perW 
of  two  kings  iti  Bithynift,  Dydulsus  and  Butyras.  THe  son  of  tk 
latter.  Bias,  B.  C.  37^^ — 328,  made  Lead  against  Canuiu«^  one  d 
Alexander's  generals;  as  did  aUo  his  son  Z]p<rlaS|  d.  281 ,  ogiM 
Lysimnclius. — Nicomedes  I.  d,  248.  He  called  the  Gaok  0fw 
from  Tliriicej  278,  and  with  their  assistance  depend  hi«  Utotltf 
Zipcetas;  the  Gauls  in  consequence  kept  tlieir  footing  in  Oaliti^ 
and  were  for  a  h>ng  time  an  object  of  terror  to  Asia  Minor*  ZAfc 
d,  about  232;  estahliiihed  his  dominion  after  a  war  with  hljiU^ 
brothers.  Prusiaa  I.  son-in-law  and  ally  of  Philip  IT.  of  Slicf^ 
don,  d,  192.  He  sided  with  the  Rhudians  in  the  commerdal  wr 
against  Byzantinni,  222,  (see  above,  p.  278,  27P,)  and  ^xtmA 
his  arms,  196,  agtiiniit  Heraclen,  a  Grediui  city  in  Bithynii*  vtt 
a  respectable  territory  along  shore*  Prusias  JL  Mmged  n* 
against  Eunienes  II.  at  the  instigation  of  Hannibal,  wlm 
lied  to  h ill  court,  184 ;  he  was  subsequently  about  to  delivw 
tlie  fugitive  to  tlie  Bonian»<;  but  Hannibal  put  a  period  t» 
own  days,  183:  this  king  likewi^  waged  ^var  agBinst  Aitflfof  It 
153 ;  in  both  these  contents  Hqx^q  acted  as  itrbitreu.  Pmiiii 
entitled  himself  a  freedaian  of  tlje  Hooums,  and  waa  dediii^ 
by  his  own  son,  Nicomedes  IL  d,^2;  a  confederate  of  IGtk^ 
datdt  the  Great,  with  whom,  however*  he  aftcrw'nrds  M^  out 
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ceming  tlie  appropriation  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia.  Kico^ 
medes  was  murdered  by  his  huh  Socrates^  who  wasj  bowever, . 
compelled  to  flee  ;  in  coniiequence  of  wLicli  Nicomedes  IlL  siic- 
eeeded  to  the  cnnru*  Deposed  by  iSlithridates,  wliu  supported 
luK  half-brother  Socrates ;  lie  was  reinstated  by  Rome,  90.  Hav- 
ing, however,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Romans,  89,  attacked 
Mitliridates,  he  was  defeated  and  expelled  in  the  first  !Mithridatic 

p,  now  kindled ;  hut  in  the  peace  of  85,  he  \vn&  again  rein- 
by  Sulla.     At  his  death,  7^>  he  bequeathed  Bithynra  to 

i  Romans ;  and  this  legacy  gave  rise  to  the  third  IMithridatic 


Tbiro 

Pehiod. 


Taillant,  Impcrium  Arsacidartim,  vol.  ii»     See  below. 
Jet IX,  Recherches  sur  Its  rots  de  Bithynie  ;  inserted  in  Mem. 
\i Acadcmie  des  Inscript,  voL  xii, 

Pap/ilagonia,  Even  in  the  Persian  age,  the  nilers  of  this 
'  were  but  nominally  tributary*  After  ^Vlexander  s  death, 
r.323,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  kinga  of  Pontus;  it  was,  how- 
t,  ijubetequently,  again  governed  by  its  own  nionarchs;  among 
we  hear  of  Morzes,  about  17^  ;  Pyliemenes  I.  about  131 : 
» assiated  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Aristonicus  of  Per- 
Qi. — Pyla!mcne8  IL  d,  before  121  ;  who  is  said  to  have  be- 
Athed  his  kingdom  to  Blitltri dates  V*  of  Pontus.  Hence 
onia  came  to  be  implicated  in  the  fortunes  of  Pontus, 
beJow,)  mitil  after  the  fall  of  Mithridates  the  Great, 
,  kingdom  was  converted  into  a  province,  ^^iih  the  ex- 
on  of  one  of  the  southern  districtj^,  wliicb  tlie  Romans  left  in 
sion  of  some  shadow  of  freedom. 

The  later  kings  of  this   country  derived  their 
at   from    the   family    of    the   Achtemenida?,   or    house   of 
In  the  Persian  age  they  remained  dependent  or  tribu- 
pfinoes;  and  as  such  we  must  consider  Artabazes,  son  of 
d-  480,   Mithridates    I.  d,  368,    and   Ariobarzanes> 
J,  mentioned  as  the  earliest  kings  of  Pontus.     Mithridates 
LjDmamtd  Ctistes,  d,  302,  was  one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge 
lion   to  Alexander ;  after  the  death  of  the  conqueror  he 
with  Antigonus,  who  treacherously  caused  liim  to  he  mur- 
His  son^  Mithridates  II L  d,  200,  (the  Ariobarzanes  of 
on,)  not  only  maintained  himself  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus 
Lysimachns,  but  likewise  possessed  himself  of  Cappa- 
nd  Papbiagonifl,    I\Iitbridates  IV.  father-in-law  to  Antio- 
\  the  Great,  waged  an  unsuccessful  war  against  Sinope.    The 
of  his  death  is  undetermined,     Phaniaces,  d,  about  156. 
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He  cc»nquured  Sitiope  183  ;   and  that  town  then  became  ihi 
•  royal  residence.     War  with  Eumenes  11.  whom  Hume  had  cuide 
m  powerful^  and  with  liis  allies ;  terminated  by  a  treaty,  aecardio^ 
to  which  Phaniaces  ceded  Paphlag<»nia>  B  C.  IT^K   Mithndati^V. 
d,  about  I2L     He  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans^  from  whom*  ahtt 
the  defeat  of  Aristonicns  of  Phrygia,  he  contrived  to  obtain  Great 
Phryp^ia,     Mithridatcs  VI.  Eupator,  abcuit  12J — 64.     He  hm 
the  title  of  Great,  an  epithet  to  which  he  was  a&  fully  entitled  ai 
Peter  I.  in  modern  hicStorj ;  indeed  he  resembled  the  Hussiia 
prince  in  almost  everything  except  in  good  fortune-     His  reirn, 
although  of  the  highest  importance  in  history,  isj  particularly 
the  portion  previous  to  the  wars  with  Rome,  replete  with 
nological  difficulties. — At  the  age  of  twelve  yejirs  he 
from  his  father  not  only  Pontus,  but  likewiije  Phrj-gia,  and 
to  tlie  throne  of  P;iphlagonia,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Pyliei 
II» — During  his  nonage^  121 — 112,  while  by  the  exercise 
cruelty  he  escaped  from  the  snares  of  his  guardians,  Rome 
pnved  him  of  Phrygia.    Conquests  in  Colchis  and  on  the 
side  of  the  Black  sea^  112*^110.^ — Commencement  of  the  Scf' 
thiau  wars.     Called  by  the  Greeks  of  Crimea  to  their 
he  expelled  the  Scythians ;  subjected  several  insignifiauit 
thian  princes  on  the  nKiinland ;  and  entered  into  aUiancet 
the  8  arm  at  ic,  and  even  German  ic>  races  as  far  as  the 
IW — 1 05j  hanng  already  a  view  to  the  invasion  of  Italy  ftm 
the  north.-^This  war  ended*  he  travels  over  Asia^  (Asia  Iktimir 
al>out  104 — 103.^ — At  his  return,  after  punishing  with  death 
faithless  sister  and  wife,  Latnlice,  he  makes  go4Hl  his  pretei 
to  Paphlagonia,  whicli  he  divides  with  Nicomedes  11,  U*2. 
Roman  senate  demanding  the  restoration  of  thut  pwn'iuce,  AKi 
ri dates  not  only  refuses  to  accede,  but  like\%^*se  takes 
of  Galatiu ;  meanwhile  Nicomedes  places  on  tlie  throne  of  Rj 
lagiinia  one  of  his  own  sons,  whom  he  gives  out  to  he  a  son  «^ 
Pyhenienes  II.  and  tlenominates  Pyla^menes  III. — Rupture  witi 
Nicomedes  IL  101  ;  the  subject  of  dispute  Cappadocia,  whici, 
after  removing  the  kingp  Ariarathea  VII.  hia  brother^in^lair, 
with  the  as«ii»tance  of  Gordins,  JVlithridates  now  vviidi^  to|»i- 
sess  himself  of;  he  is  anticipated,  however,  by  Nicuroctbi  IL 
who  marries   LatHltce,    Ariarathess  widow,. — IVIithridiitai,  aol- 
withstanding,  cKpels  his  rival,   under  pretence  of  hiildiog  6m 
kingdom  for  his  sisters  son,  Ariarathes  VIII.  whom  at  theioi 
of  a  few  montlis  he  puts  to  deatli  in  a  conference,  IH ;  he  ddt^ 
the  brother  of  the  murdered  prince,  Ariaratlii»  IX.  md  iko 


jf  the  Scf-  I 
'  asstsiiofl^J 
fioint  SiMI 
lancet  wi^l 
be  DanidiM^ 
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ikocs  o»  tlie  throne,  under  the  nam  a  of  Ariaralhes  X.  Iim  own 

I,  who  is  given  out  to  be  a  third  son  of  Ariarathe«  VII ;  in  - 
ippofiitioQ  to  whom  Nicometles  set«  up  another  pretended  Ariara- 
ket*  The  Roman  senate,  meanwhile,  declare  both  Paphlajronia 
md  Cnppodocia  free,  B.  C.  92 ;  attenth'ng,  however,  to  the  clesires 
if  the  Ciippadocians,  tliey  sanction  the  election  of  Ariohurzanes 
b  the  crown;  aiitl  he  is  put  in  possesL-iion  of  the  kingdom  by 
Sail  a,  as  proprietor  of  Cilicia,  likewise  in  02.^ — i\Iithridates,  on 
the  other  hand,  frames  aliiiince  with  the  king  of  Armenia*  Ti- 
piines,  to  whom  he  f^ives  his  daughter  in  marriuge;  and  employs 
Umin  expelling  Ariobarzanes. — He  himself,  after  the  death  of 
Xicotnedes  II.  92,  supt>orts  the  claims  of  the  deceased  kind's 
eidlcd  son,  Socrates  Chrestus,  sigainst  the  ba:*turd  Nicomedes  IIL 
and  in  the  mean  time  takes  possession  of  Paphlagonia.  Nico- 
medcs  and  Ariobarzanes  are  reinstated  by  a  Roman  embassy,  0(>, 
MitliridateSj  in  order  to  gain  time  agiiinist  Rome,  causing  So- 
CRites  to  be  put  to  death.  The  hostilities  of  Nicomedes^  insti- 
ffH/ed,  hy  Rome,  gave  rise  to  the  first  Roman  war,  89 — 8:),  fought 
luAfk  and  Greece,  and  hrought  to  a  conclusion  by  Sulla.  By 
ik  peace  of  il5,  Mithridates  gives  up  again  Bithynia,  Cappa- 
dveta,  and  Paphlagonia.— War  with  the  revolted  Colchians  and 
imfot&Rst,  S4. — Second  war  with  Rome  brought  about  by  tlie 
lumasi  governor,  ^lurena,  [13—81.  ^lithridatcs  hereupon  ap- 
fwnta  his  son,  Machares,  king  of  Bosporus,  (Crimea,)  whom  he 
lAcrward  himself  causes  to  be  put  to  death,  f>6 ;  he  wns  l]ke« 
yntif  in  all  probahility,  t!»e  instigator  of  the  migration  of  the 
lunatic  out  of  Asia  into  Europe,  in  order  to  maintain  hh  con- 
foeats  in  that  tjuarter,  ahout  B(),     Fresih  disputes  with   Rome 

)|ttt  Cappadocia,  of  which  Tigranea  takes  possession,  and  third 
I  with  Rome,  7^^ — ^*  The  contest  ended  in  the  downfal  of 
ithiidates,  caused  liy  the  treachery  of  his  son  Phurnaces; 
PontU!*  became  a  Roman  province ;  altliongh  the  Romans,  in  the 
Kquel,  appointed  over  a  portion  of  the  country  princes  from  the 
npyal  house,  Darius,  Polemo  I.  Pulenio  II.  until  Xero  reduced 
jligain  wholly  to  the  state  of  a  province, 

HjTAfLLAKT,  Imperium  Achwmenidamm  m  his  Imptrium  Ar-^ 
mSdammf  torn.  ii.     With  the  assistance  of  the  coins. 

F<Kr  the  history  of  Blithridates  t!ie  Great,  previously  treated 
•ithout  sufficient  chronolitgical  accuracy,  «iee  1)k  Brossu»,  //w- 
Oirf  dt  la  Rep.  Romnine^  and  more  especially 

Joan.  Eunst,  Woltbrsdorf,   Commcniatio  vUam  MMri' 
Uiiis  Mtfgni,  per  anuos  dt^iwUtm,  us  tens  ;  prwtnio  omnia  ah 
Hit.  Ord   iioltlneiv.  A.  HU2. 
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4,  Cappndocia.     Uoiil  the  time  of  Alexander  this   c*il 
_  remained  a  province  uf  the  Persian  empire,  although  the  g 

nors  njade,  ever  and  anon,  attempts  at  insurrection*  The  f 
family  was  here  likewise  a  branch  of  the  royal  housse ;  Ana| 
I.  was  particularly  distingnished  about  B.  C.  354,  The  | 
contemfKtrarj  of  Alexander  was  Ariarathes  IL  who,  attack! 
Perdiccas  and  Eumenest  fell  in  the  contest,  32*2.  Kevertll 
his  son,  Ariarathes  III.  backed  by  the  Armenians,  recorCTei 
sceptre  about  312.  Tlie  son  of  this  kinjc,  Ariaramnes,  fon 
matrimonial  coanexinn  with  the  SeleucidiPj  uniting  his 
rathes  IV.  to  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  0«oV.  Aris 
before  his  death,  associated  to  the  throne  his  son,  Ari 
d.  162.  who  married  Antiochii>,  daughter  to  Antiochus 
this  princess,  finding  herself  at  first  l>arren,  procured  1 
81  tit  ions  sons,  one  of  whom,  Orophernest  subsequently  v 
sceptre  from  the  legitimate  and  later  born  son,  Ariamlhd 
but  was  afterward  expelled  by  the  rightful  heir,  157*  1 
war  against  Ari  stun  icus  of  Pergamus,  131^  he  fell,  the  illy 
Romans^  leaving  behind  him  six  sons  ;  five  of  whom  were  < 
by  hit  ambitious  relict  Laodice ;  tlie  sixth,  however,  Ann 
VII.  ascended  the  throne ;  he  was  married  to  Laodice,  i 
IVIithridates  the  Great,  at  whose  instigation  he  was  mordi 
Gordius,  under  pretence  of  placing  on  the  throne  his  ustei^ 
Ariarathes  VIII ;  this  ]mt  prince  was  soon  after  treachci 
put  to  death  by  ^lithridates,  94,  and  his  brother  AriaratN 
defeated  ^3,  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  Mithridates  then  p]a4 
tlie  throfie  his  own  son,  Ariarathes  X.  a  hid  eight  yeara 
independence  of  Cappadocia  having  meiin while  been  pro4 
at  Rome,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country^  in  order  to  pn^i 
mestic  broils,  gave  themselves  a  king,  apfxiinting  to  that  tl 
Ariobarzanes  1.  who  was  installed  by  Sulla »  i)2i  atid^ 
the  Romans,  kept  his  footiug  in  the  MitUridjitic 
he  made  over  the  crown  to  his  8on»  Ariobarzaneft  U.  mh 
slain  by  the  army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  43,  as  was  hh 
Ariobarxanes  III.  34,  by  Mark  Antony;  Antony  thefi 
Arclielaus  to  be  king,  who,  enticed  to  Rome  by  Tiberii]&»< 
17j  was  there  assassinated;  and  Cappadocia  then  becaua 
man  province. 

5.  Armenia  was  a  province  of  the  Syrian  empire  until 
feiit  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  Rome,  190.     That  deM 
followed  by  the  aooesiyion  of  Antiochus's  lieutenants, 
and  Zariadras ;   and  now  arose  the  two  kingdomt  of  All 
Mi^or  and  Armenia*  Minor  (the  latter  on  the  w 
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Upper  Euphrates).     Iji  Arnieniii  ]\Iujnr  the  family  of  Artaxias     TnfRD 
kept  possesisiQii  of  the  throne,  under  eight  (according  to  others   ^'^'^^  — 
ien)  coti:se€utive  kings,  until  B.  C.  5, — The  only  remarkable 
prince  of  this  line  was  Tip-anes  I.  95 — 60,  son-in-law  and  ally 
of  Mitliridates  the  Great,  and  lord  of  Asia  JMiiior,  Cappadocia, 
&nd  Syria,    He  was,  however,  at  the  peace  of  63,  obliged  to  give 
up  all,  60  that  Armenia  was  dependent  on  the  Romans,  and  re- 
mained so  until  B*  C  5,  when  it  became  the  object  of  contention 
between  the  Romans  and  Parthians^  l>eing  ruled  at  intervals  by 
kJiH^  appointed   by  both  parti eSj  who  endeavoured  thereby  to 
wrer  their  provinces.     Finally,  in  A.  D,  412,  Armenia  became 
iptorbice  of  the  new  Persian  empire. — In  Asia  Minor  the  de- 
•oendants  of  Zariadras   ruled  d e pendent ly   on   Home  ;   subse- 
quently to  its  defection  under  HilithridateH  the  Great  it  usually 
formed  part  of  some  one  of  the  neif;bbonring  kingdoms,  until  in 
the  reign  of  A^espasian  it  was  converted  into  a  province  of  tlie 

Roman  empire* 
Vaillant,  Eienchus  regum  Armenioi  Majoris,  in  his  Hisl. 

Imp,  Arsacidarum, 

4.    Besides   the    above   small   kingdoms,   two  Bactdan 
mighty  empires  arose   io   Inner  Asia,   both  outXiaam- 
of  Alexander's  monarchy,  and  at  the  same  time :  ***'*** 
they  were  the  Parthian  and  the  Bactrian ;  each 
theretofore  constituting  a  part  of  the  empire  of 
the  Seleucidae,  from  which  they  seceded  under 
Antiochus  IL     The  Parthian  kingdom,  or  that  of 
the  Arsacidae,  B.  C.  256— A.  D.  22G,  at  the  maxi- 
mum of  its  extension,  comprised  the   countries 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Indus,     Its  history, 
«o  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  divides  into 
four  periods   (see   below);   but  so   scanty,  un- 
fortunately, IS  our  information  on  all  that  relates 
to  the  Parthians,  wars  only  excepted,  that  the 
most  important  points  are  even  beyond  the  reach 
of  conjecture. 

Main  facta  in  tlie  histor)'  and  oonstitntion  of  tlie  Partliian 
Idngdom.     a.  Similar  in  that  respect  to  the  ancient  Persian  em* 
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pfre,  the  Partlnim  arose  out  of  the  conquests  made  by  n  rod 
intmntiun  race,  whose  arigiii,  in  Central  Asia,  Scythian  and  prob 
ably  Tatarian,  was  betrayed  even  in  later  times  by  their  speecii 
and  mode  of  life;  their  conquests,  however,  were  not  eflecKd 
with  the  same  rapidity  as  those  of  the  Persians.     6.  This  empijtl 
increased  at  the  expense  of  the  Syrian  in  the  west,  and  of  tlie 
Bactrian  in  the  east ;  hut  its  dominion  was  never  penmm^ntly 
established  beyond  the  Euphrates,  Indus,  and  Oxus.    c*  The 
wars  with  Rome,  commencing  in  B.  C.  53,  and  springing  out  tl 
the  disputes  for  the  posses^iion  of  the  Armenian  tlirone,  were  fi» 
a  long  time  unsuccessful  to  the  Romans.     Success  did  not  M**! 
company  the  arms  of  Rome  until  she  had  discovered  the  art  i 
raising  her  &wu  parties  within  the  kingdom  itself,  by  lending  1 
supfjort  to  pretenders ;  her  success  was  at  the  same  time  not  ll 
little  furthered  by  the  uu favourable  situation  of  the  Parth 
capita!  Seleucias  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Ctesiphoo,  i 
real  head  quarters  of  the  court,     d.  The  empire   tviw  iodeili 
divided  into  satrapies,  eighteen  of  which  are  enumerated ; 
theless  it  comprised  likewise  several  smalt  kingdoms,  which 
served  their  own  rulers,  only  that  they  were  tributary^  sucht  i 
instance,  as  Persis,   etc.      The  Grseco-Macedonian  settle 
were  also  in  possession  of  great  privileges,  and  of  their  own  d^i 
governments ;  Seleucia  more  especially,  where  the  euins  of  l 
Parthian  sovereigns  were  struck,     c.  The  constitution 
archal-aristocratic,  something  like  that  of  the  Poles,  in  the  | 
of  the  Jagellon^.    At  the  kiug*s  side  sat  a  supreme  state  < 
{senatus,  in  all  probability  what  "vvas  called  the  mcgisitm 
had  the  power  of  deposing  the  king,  and  the  privilege,  it  is  fBp* 
pu«ed,  of  conJirming  his  accession  previous  to  the  cetemoofd 
coronation,   |>erformed  by   the  ii eld-marshals  {jfurcnm), 
right  of  succession  was  only  so  far  determined  as  belongiof  1 
the  house  of  ttie  Arsacidae;  the  many  pretenders  to  which  1 
uncertainty   gave   rise,   produced  factions   and   domestic 
doubly  injnrious  to  the  empire  when  foraentT?d  and  shared  I 
foreigtiers,    J^.  In  relation  to   Asiatic  commerce,  the  Pa 
supremacy  was  of  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  interrupted  tk 
direct  intercourse  between  the  western  and  eastern  oountraei:  i 
being  a  maxim  oi  the  Parthtans  not  to  grant  n  ptumagv  ih 
their  country  to  any  stmnger.     This  destniction  of  the 
occurs  in  the  third  perii»d  of  the  empire,  being  a  natural  rcaralt  i 
the  many  wars  with  Rome,  and   the  diiftrunt  thence 
The  Kast  India  trade,  in  consequence^  took  another  rood  l 
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ilmyra  and  Aloxandrm,  which  were  indebted  to  it  for  their 
lenduur  and  prosperity,  g.  It  is  probahle  that  this  was  the  . 
mon  that  excessive  luxury  took  u  less  hold  on  the  Parthiaiis 
an  on  the  other  ruling  niidons  of  Asia,  notwithstanding  tht-ir 
«dilection  for  Grecian  civility  and  literature^  in  tliosc  days, 
fead  all  over  the  east. 

Line  of  the  kingx,  L  Syrian  period,  that  of  reiterated  wars 
ith  the  Seleucidtc,  until  130.  Arsaces  I.  256— 253^  fouiiiter  of 
le  Parthian  independence,  by  the  murder  of  the  Syrian  viceroy, 
gathocles,  to  which  he  was  instij^ated  by  the  insult  offered  to 
»  brother  Tiridates.  Arsaces  11.  (Tiridates  I.)  hrutlier  of  the 
iregoing,  d,  216.  He  possessed  liimself  of  Hyreania,  about  244, 
manned  the  Parthian  power  by  a  victory  on  Seleucus  Callini- 
Uf  238,  whom  he  took  prisoner,  236.  Arnaces  III.  (Arta- 
inua  I.)  (L  19(1  In  his  rei^n  occurred  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
f  Antiochus  III.  who,  in  the  treaty  of  210,  was  obliged  to  re- 
Mnnice  all  claims  on  Parthia  and  Hyrcanlaj  in  return  for  wliich 
bnnoHi  lent  his  asnistance  to  Antiochus  in- the  ivar  against  Bac* 
ria.  Arsaces  IV.  (Priapatins,)  d.  about  18L  Arsaces  V. 
Piiraates  L)  d,  about  144;  he  conquered  the  IVIardians  on  the 
]lospian.  His  brother,  Arsaces  VL  (Mithridates  I.)  cf.  136. 
le  raised  the  hitherto  confined  kingdom  of  Parthia  to  rank 
iinoiig  the  mighty  empires  of  the  worlds  having,  after  tlie  decease 
I  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  164,  by  the  capture  of  Blt'dia,  Pcrsis, 
Sibylonia^  and  other  countries^  extendfd  tlie  frontiers  westward 
0  the  Euphrates,  and  eastward  to  the  Hydasjies,  bejpnd  the 
Adas,  The  invasion  of  Demetrius  II.  of  Syria,  supported  by  an 
Bmrreetion  of  the  conquered  races,  ended  140,  in  the  capture  of 
k  aggressor.  Arsaces  VIL  (Phraates  II.)  d.  about  127.  The 
nrasion,  at  first  successful,  hy  Atitiochus  Sidetes,  1 32,  who,  how- 
!»Br,  was  afterwards,  131,  together  with  his  whole  army,  cut  off, 
!ORired  the  Partliian  empire  for  ever  from  the  attaclos  of  the 
^an  kings. 

II.  Period  of  the  eastern  nomad  wars  ;  from  130—53.  After 
be  falJ  of  the  Bactrian  empire,  which  hitherto  had  stood  the 
litem  ramj^art  of  the  Parthians,  arose  violent  wars  with  the 
iomad  races  of  Central  Asia  (Scythoj,  Dahte,  Tochari,  etc.)  in 
rtich  Arsiaces  VII.  was  slain.  Arsacea  VIII-  CArtabanus  IL) 
kwed  the  same  fate  about  124.  Arsaces  IX,  (Mithridates  IL) 
'*  t{7-  This  prince  ajipearji  to  have  restored  peace  to  the  ea^t 
ka  bloody  wars;  he  met,  however,  with  a  pwnerful  rival  in 
^Jgnmes  I.  of  Armejua.     In  his  reign  first  transactions  between 
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the  Piirthiaiis  and  Romansj  D2,  Sulla  beinjr  proprartor  of  CSli 
.  Arsaeeft  X.  (Mnaseiras,)  d.  about  7^^  wagt^d  ^  long  war  fiv 
saecession  with  bis  follower  on  the  throne,  the  aeptuagenuk*, 
Arsacea  XL  (SinatToces,)  d.  about  68.  Unsuccessful  war  wilk 
Tigranes  I,  In  consequence  of  civil  wars,  that  with  Ttgrme^ 
and  the  formidable  power  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  the  ParthkA 
empire  wns  now  greatly  wcakt?ucd.  Arsiiees  XII.  (Phntates  UI*) 
iL  6(\  contemporary  with  the  third  Mithridatic  war.  AltbflQ|| 
bwtli  parties  eagerly  courted  his  alliance,  and  he  himself  u'ailfr 
gained  in  the  contest  with  Tigranes,  he,  notwithstanding,  iiIk 
served  an  armed  neutrality,  and  supported  the  cldm  of  the  Ptf- 
lliian  empire  to  be  bounded  by  the  Euphrates.  Neither  Lncdbl 
nor  Pompey  durst  attack  him.  The  fall  of  Mithn<iate«  and  d 
his  empire,  64,  constitutes,  however,  an  ep«>cha  in  the  PutUn 
history,  Romans  and  Partlirans  being  now  neighbours. — AmtB 
XIII.  (Mithridatea  IL)  (L  54,  depusedi  after  several  wafSi  It 
his  younger  brother  OroJes,  i\nd,  after  the  capture  of  Dabfbi. 
where  he  bad  taken  refuge,  put  to  death* 

IIL  Riiinau  period ;  from  B.  C.  53.  to  A*  D.  296 ;  that  of  1 
wars  with   Rome.     Arsaces  XIV.   (Orodes  I.)  d.  36,     1st 
reign  the  first  war  with  Rome,  caused  by  the  invasion  ol 
SOS ;  it  ejids  in  the  aimibilation  of  the  invading  army  and 
53.     In  conseqaeiice  of  this  victory  the  Parthian  power  acquir 
such  preponderance,  that  the  Parthtans  frequently  played 
masters  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Euphrates,  in  Syria, 
they  attacked  in  52  and  51. — In  the  war  between  Pompey 
Ctcsar  they  sided  with  tlie  former,  and  so  furnished  the 
with  a  pretext  for  hk  Parthian  expedition,  in  which,  howefffi 
was  prevented  by  murder  in  44 ;  again  in  the  war  lietweca  1 
triumviri  and  Brutus  and  Cassius,  42,  they  took  tlie  part  of  I 
republicans.     After  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cimaitts,  the 
thiaus,  allured  by  the  Roman  general  and  amliaasadof  l^oh 
and  c<immanded  by  him  and  Pucorus.  (eldest  son  to  At 
sprejid  over  the  whole  of  8yria  and  Asia  Minor,  40 ;  bul» 
violent  exertions,  were  driven  back  by  Ventidins,  Antonjr'i  | 
neral^  39,  38  ;  Pacoras  lost  his  life,  and  his  father  died  of  j 
Amices  XV.  (Phmates  IV.)  d.  A.  D.  4,  contenipOinur]r  of  At 
tus.     He  confinued  his  power  by  the  murder  of  hia  bnHheni 
their  dependents;  his  views  were  likewise  furthered  by  the  fa 
of  Antony's  expedition,  B.  C.  36,  which  ended  pretty  aearff  i 
the  same  manner  a%  that  of  €>assius.     The  remainder  of  hi»  rai*| 
\  disturbed  by  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  Tiridatet,  wh«^  J 
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rfeat,  25,  found  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  Augustus*     The 

tened  attack  of  Augustus  was  diverted  by  Pliraates  s  re-  . 

on  of  the  standards  taken  from  Crassus,  20 ;  a  dispute,  how- 

tobsequently  arose  respecting  the  possession  of  the  Armenian 

1^  A.  D.  2,  on  which  account  Caius  Caesar  was  despatched 

^ia,  and  accommodated  matters  by  a  treaty.     The  farther 

plh  of  the  kinj^  and  of  the  kingdom  was  principally  decided 

|emale  slave,  Thermusaj  sent  as  a  present  from  Augustus  ; 

fcoman,  wishing  to  ensure  the  succession  to  her  owi»  son, 

Bed  upon  the  king  to  send  his  four  sons  to  Rome  as  hos- 

p  under  pretext  of  anticipating  domestic  troubles,   10, — A 

ice  this  which   now  became  frequent,  the  Parthian  kings 

Jog  it  a  convenient  mode  of  ridding  themselves  of  dangeroiw 

etitors,  while  the  Romans  knew  how  to  make  the  proper 

t  them. — Thermusa*s  son  having  grown  up.  she  put  away 

ttig,  &nd  seated  on  th^  throne  Phraatucesi  under  the  name 

kin  XVI;  he  was,  however,  put  to  death  by  the  Par- 

P  A.D.  4 ;  they  at  first  gave  the  crown  to  one  of  the  Arsa- 

fOrodes  11,  (Arsaoes  XV^IL)  who   was,  however,  imme- 

ly  afterward  slain  by  reason  of  his  cruelty.    In  consequence, 

pes  I-  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Phraates  sent  to  Rome,  was 

I  hack  and  placed  on  the  throne  (Arsaces  XVIII.);  but  that 

■  having  brought  with  him  Reman  customs  and  hixurvj  was 

led,  A.  D.  14,  with  the  assistance  of  the  northern  nomads, 

Itabanus  III.  (Arsaces  XIX.}  d.  44,  a  distant  relation:  the 

re  took  possession  of  the  vacant  throne  of  Armenia,  but  was 

ifter  driven  from  thence  likewise  by  his  rival.     Til)eriu8 

idvmntage  of  the  consequent  disorders  to  send  Germanicus 

le  east,  A.  D.  17>  from  whence  he  was  never  to  return. 

femainder  of  Artabanus's  reign  was  very  stormy,  Tiberius 

I  one  hand  taking  advantage  of  the  factions  between  the 

i  to  support  pretenders  to  the  crown ;  the  revolts  of  the 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  giving  proof  of  the  declension  of  the 

pan  power.     After  his  death  war  raged  between  his  sons ; 

leond  Bardanes,  (Arsaces  XX.)  rf.  47,  made  good  his  pre- 

Hs  to  the  crown,  and  took  North  Media,  (Atropatene;)  he 

Hcceeded  by  his  elder  brother  Gotarzes,  (Arsaces  XXI,) 

^  to  whom  Claudius  unsuccessfully   opposed  IVIeherdatea, 

tod  18  an  hostage  at  Rome*     Arsaces  XXII.  (Vonones  IL) 

lled^  after  a  reign  of  a  few  monthft,  by  Arsaces  XXIIL 

pttEfl  r.)  d,  IN).     The  posses^sion  of  the  Armenian  throne, 

vby  this  prince  to  his  brother  Tiridates,  by  the  Romans  to 
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Tignmes,  grandson  of  Herod  iha  Great,  excited  a  ^erieeof 
.  putes,  which  began  so  early  wa  the  reign  of  Clauditia*  A. 
and  niidcr  Nero  hruke  out  into  open  war,  wajied  with  some 
on  the  Roman  side  by  Corhulo^  5G — 1>4,  and  cl o.^ed  by  Tirii 
going,  after  the  death  of  Tigranes,  to  Rome,  and  there  scceptim 
the  crcjwn  of  Armenia  as  a  gift  at  the  hands  of  Nero,  65  Ar* 
saces  XXIV,  (Pacorus,)  d,  J 07,  contemporary  of  Domitian.  All 
til  at  we  know  of  him  is,  that  he  embellished  tlie  city  uf  Ctoi- 
phon,  Arsaces  XXV,  (Cosroes,)  d.  about  J 21.  The  rljiiim  H 
the  tiirone  of  Annenia  implicated  him  in  a  ^rar  witli  Tnjia, 
IH,  during  which  Armenia,  together  with  ^letcopotamiA  aad 
Assyria,  "were  converted  into  Roman  provinces.  Trajan's  CM^ 
sequent  and  snceesiiful  inroad  into  the  interior  parta  of  the  Pi^ 
thian  dominions,  1 15 — 1 1 0,  followed  by  the  capture  of  CtcsiplMl^ 
and  the  appointment  of  Farthnmaapates  as  kJng^  appean  to  bm 
been  facilitated  by  the  domestic  commotions  and  civil  war»  vUd 
had  for  a  long  time  harassed  the  empire.  Neverthele»,  to  di 
following  year,  11/,  Hadrian  was  compelled  to  give  up  all  ite 
conquered  country  ;  the  Bupli rates  was  again  acknowledged  m 
the  boundary  ;  Fartliamaspiites  was  appointed  king  of  Anncmi; 
and  Cosroes,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  upper  satrapies,  lai 
reinstated  on  the  throne,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  kept  ewf 
after  quiet  postsession,  Arsiices  XXVL  (Vologeses  IT,)  d,  1 
Parlhia  under  his  reign,  and  Rome  nnder  that  of  An 
Pitts,  remained  on  gfiod  terms.  Arsaces  XXVIL  (Voli 
III.)  d.  lyi.  Under  the  reign  of  this  king,  the  cuntein 
Marcus  Aurelins  and  L.  Vcrns^  the  war  with  Rome 
kindled,  161,  by  Verus,  and  carried  ou  in  Armenia  and 
Cassius,  the  legate  of  \^eruH,  at  last  got  posses8ion  of  Seleui 
and  demoHshed  that  city,  Ida. — Arsaces  XXVIII.  (Ardatnui 
Vologeses  IV.)  d,  207*  This  king  having  taken  the  part 
Pescenninns  Niger,  in  the  war  between  him  and  %Septinnus 
verus,  was,  itfier  the  defeat  of  his  friend,  IIM,  routed  in  i 
with  Se(»ti mills  Se verus,  197j  »iwd  the  chief  towns  of  P; 
were  sacked  hy  the  invaders.  He  is.  without  nutliority,  n\ 
jiented  as  succeeded  by  a  Pacorus,  who  tmik  the  n:ime  of  Ai 
XXIX.:  his  real  successor,  however^  appears  to  have  beeo 
saces  XXIX.  (Vologeses  V.)  </.  216,  Domestic  wurs  amooe 
•ons,  fomented  by  Caracalla.  Ar**aces  XXX.  (Art  ;^ 
At  the  beginning  of  his  rtign,  this  priuct;  UkewiJie  ^v  . 
porary  of  Caracalla,  who,  in  order  to  pick  a  quarri^l, 
bis  tlaughter  in  miu'riage;   according  to  some,  Arsacea 
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r,  in  consequence  of  wLicli,  the  Rt>mnii  cmpcrnr  nndertocik  a 
mpaign  into  Ani.enia;  accoriling  to  otbers^  Arsaces  Laving  tis- 
Dted,  and  escorted  his  datighter  to  Caracal la^  was,  by  an  abo* 
inable  stroke  of  treachery,  cut  off,  together  with  all  his  train, 
.  D.  216.  Camcalla  haFin^  been  murdered^  21  7j  his  successor, 
[icnnus,  signed  a  peace  with  the  Parthians.  But  Arsaces  sub- 
quently  raised  his  brother  Tiridates  to  the  throne  of  Armenia ; 
lis  act  spurred  the  Persian  Artaxerxes,  son  of  Sassan,  to  rebel- 
SD ;  the  Parthiaji  king,  defeated  in  three  battles,  fell  in  the  last. 
Ills  putting  a  period  to  the  family  and  dominion  of  the  Arsa- 
dic,  226,  aud  Artaxexxes  hecame  the  founder  of  the  New  Per- 
in  kingdom,  or  that  of  the  Sassanidac.  The  revolution  was 
Botnnpanied  not  only  with  a  change  of  dynasty,  but  with  a  total 
ibversion  of  the  constitution, 

Vaillant,  I  m  per  turn  Arsactfiammet  Jcha'menidarumj  Paris, 
725,  2  vols,  4to.  The  first  part  comprises  the  Arsaeidtc;  the 
temd  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  Pont  us,  and  Bosporus.  h  an 

my,  not  wholly  faultless,  towards  arranging,  by  the  assistance 
f  coins,  tJie  line  of  kings. 

t  C.  F.  RiGHTfiR,  Hisiortco-critical  essaj^  upon  the  d^nastks 
ftke  ArxacidcB  and  Sassanidoe,  according  to  the  Persian ^  Gre* 
M«,  and  Roman  authorities,  A  prize  essay*  Leip2iic,  1804. 
I  comparative  research  into  the  eastern  and  western  sources ; 
he  chronology  in  the  above  sketch  has  been  corrected  by  this 
iirk,  in  conjunction  with 

^m*  CiiR.  TychseNj  Cmnmenlat tones  de  Nummis  Persarum  et 
macidarum ;  inserted  in  Comment aL  Nov,  Soc.  Sc.  GoUing* 
K»L  i.  iii. 

■5.  The  Bactrian  kingdom  arose  nearly  at  the  Bactria, 
Bie  time  as  the  Parthian,  354 ;  its  origin,  how- 
Rr,  was  of  a  different  nature, — the  independence 
Df  this  state  being  asserted  by  the  Grecian  go- 
vernor, who  was  consequently  succeeded  by 
Greeks; — its  duration  likewise  was  much  shorter, 
extending  from  B.  C.  254  to  B,  C.  126.  Scarce 
any  fragments  have  been  preserved  of  the  history 
of  this  empire,  the  borders  of  which  appear  at 
toe  time  to  have  extended  to  the  banks  of  the 
B^Dges>  and  the  frontiers  of  China. 
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Tii(«D  Foonder  of  tlie  empire,  Biodatus  or  Theodotus  I.  B.  C, 254 ;  1 

J^^*^^*^  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Syrian  king,  under  Antiocbus  J 
He  appears  to  liuve  been  lord  jiot  only  of  Bactria,  Imt  also  o^ 
Sogdiiina.  He  likewise  threatened  the  PartJiians ;  after  hi*  d«v 
ceaae,  243,  his  son  and  aiiccessor^  Theodotus  II.  aigned  peaci* 
and  alliance  with  Arsaces  II.  but  was  nevertheless  deprived  d 
his  crown  by  Euthydemus  of  Magnesia^  about  22L  Antio 
the  Great,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Parthian  war«  directed 
arms  against  Euthydemus,  209 — ^206 ;  the  contestt  e!nd«d 
peace,  by  which  Euthydemus,  after  delivering  up  his  eli 
was  not  only  left  in  possession  of  the  crown,  but  was  allied  to  I 
Syrian  family  by  t!ie  marriage  of  his  son  Demetrius  widtf 
daughter  of  Antioehus.  Demetrius^  though  a  great 
does  not  seem  to  Imve  been  king  of  Bactria  ;  hig  don 
prised,  it  is  prol>able,  North  India  and  Malabar,  w'boae 
now  becomes  closely  connected  with  that  of  Bactria, 
consisting  of  mexe  fragments.  The  throne  of  Bactria 
]\Ienander,  who  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  Serica« ' 
Demetrius  was  establishing  his  dominion  in  India,  whei^  i 
this  time,  several  Greek  states  seem  to  have  existed,  the  i 
it  may  be  supptised,  of  the  expedition  of  Antiuchus  III. 
Menander  was  succeeded,  about  181,  by  Eucratidas^  under  < 
reign  the  Bactrian  empire  attained  to  its  greatest  ext€ 
after  defeating  the  Indian  king,  Demetrius^  who  had  beeo  i 
aggressor,  he,  with  the  assisU^nce  of  the  Parthian  oon 
IMithri dates,  (Ar&aces  VI.)  annexed  India  to  his  own 
148.  On  liis  return,  he  was  murdered  by  his  son,  the  i 
bably,  that  is  mentioned  afterward  by  the  name  of  Euc 
He  was  the  ally  of  Demetrius  II.  of  Syria,  and  the  main  i 
gator  of  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  142;  Deji 
being  defeated  by  Arsaces  VI.  Eucratidas  was,  in  coos 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  bin  territory;  overpowered  soon  aftirl 
the  nomad  races  of  Central  Asia,  the  Bactrian  empire  fell  Is  C 
ground,  and  Bactria  itself,  together  with  the  other  couutriai  I 
side  of  the  Oxus,  became  a  prey  to  the  Parthians. 

Tif.  SiEO.  Baver,  Hhtoria  rrgni  Gnrcornm  Baciriani. 
tropoh  1 738,  4to.     The  few  fragments  are  in  this  work  « 
with  industry  and  arranged  with  skill. 

Kingdom  of     Q,  The  renewed  kingdomi  of  the  Jews  was 

w*ise  a  fragment  of  the   Macedonian  monartbfi 
and  although   it  ranked  only  with  the  smallef 
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states,  its  history  in  various  respects  deserves  our    Tm»o^ 
attention,  few  nations  having  had  so  powerful  an  — — 
mfluence  on  the  progress  of  human  civilization, 

t'Tli'*  foundation  of  the  independence  of  the  Jews  . 
not,  it  is  true,  laid  before  the  year  167; 
their  domestic  constitution  had  previously 
imed  its  main  features,  and  their  history, 
pkoning  from  the  return  from  the  Babylonian 
tivity,  accordingly  divides  into  four  periods  : 
[^Under  the  Persian  supremacy,  536 — 323,  2. 
ier  the  Ptolemeys  and  Seleucidae,  323 — 1G7. 
Under  the  Maccabees,  167— ^39,  4,  Under 
iHerodians  and  Romans,  B.  C.  39.  to  A  D.  70. 

;  periud  under  the  Persians.     By  permission  from  Cjtus, 

ay  of  Jews  belonging  to  the  stocks  of  Benjamin,  Judahj  and 

i,  retiirned  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  536 :  this  colony, 

ed  by  Zorohabel,  of  tlie  ancient  royal  family,  and  the  high 

Ht  Joeliuaj  consisted  of  about  42,000  soiils;  the  far  more  im- 

iint  and  wealthy  portion  of  the  nation  preferred  to  remain  on 

[^other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  where  they  had  been  settled  for 

tx  years,  and  continued  to  be  a  numerous  people.   The  new 

era  found  it  difficult  to  keep  their  footing,  principally  hi  con- 

ence  of  differences  prmluced  by  the  intolerance  they  them- 

erinccd  at  the  building  of  the  temple,  %vith  their  neigh- 

I  aOid  kinsmen,  the  Samaritans,  to  whom  tlie  colony  was  only 

i  of  expensie.  The  tSamaritans^  sul>seqnently»  having  erected 

ftrate  temple  at  Garizim,  near  Sichem,  about  330,  not  only 

ated  completely,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  an  inveterate 

between  the  two  nation**.     Hence  the  prohibitioji  to  re- 

l  the  city  and  temple,  brought  about  by  their  means,  under 

Dby$e8>  529,  and  Smerdis,  522,  and  not  taken  oJf  u.ntil  520, 

reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis.     The  new  colony  received  a 

at  internal  constitution  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and 

\  before ;  they  both  brought  in  fresh  colonists,  the  former  in 

,  the  latter  in  445.     The  country  was  under  the  dominion  of 

gpfi  of  Syria ;  but  in  the  increasing  domestic  declension 

Persian  empire,  the  high  priests  gradually  became  the  vir- 

rolers  of  the  nation.     NevertbeleMj  even  at  the  time  of 
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Alexander's  ctjnquest,  .332,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  manifcstal 
-.  prmh  of  fidelity  to  the  Persians. 

Second  periud  ii ruler  the  Ptulemeys  and  Seleucida*,  1^23 — 167* 

After  the  defith  of  Alexander,  Pala'Sitine,  in  cooseijwence  of  ^ 

situation^  generally  shiired  the  fiite  of  Phoenicia  and  Ccrle^Syii 

(see  above,  p.  240.)  being  aiinexed  to  Syria, — Capture  of  Je 

sale m J   and  transplantation  of  a  vast  colony   of  Jews  to  AU 

andria  by  Ptolemey  I.  312;  from  thence  they  spread  to  Cy 

and  gradually  over  the  whole  of  North  Africa,  and  [lene 

even  into  ^Ethiopia.     From  311^^MI1  the  Jews  remained,  I 

evefj  subject  to  Anti^fonuft.     After  the  overthrow  of  his*  empjlff 

they  remained,  301 — ^2(13,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ptole 

the  most  notorious  of  their  high  priests  during  this  interral  i 

Simon  the  Just,  d,  21)1 ,  and  afterward  his  son,  Oulas  L  iL  S 

whoj  by  withholding  the  tribute  due  to  Ptolemey  II L  exp 

Judfca  to  imminent  danger, — In  the  second  war  of  Ant 

the  Great  against  Egypt,  203,  the  Jews,  of  their  own  free  i 

acknowledged  themselves  his  subjeets,  and  assisted  in  drir 

out  the  Egyptian  troops,  who,  under  their  general,  Sc»>pas, 

agftin  possessed  themselves  of  the  country  and  citadel  of  Je 

lem,  UlO,     Antiochus  confirmed  the  Jews  in  the  posseasioii  irf  i 

their  privileges ;  and  although  he  promised  their  country,  1 

ther  wdth  Co[?le-S)Tia  and  Pha^nicia,  to  Ptolemey  Epiphanci,! 

n  future  dowry  of  his  daughter,  Juda*a  still  remained  under  t 

Syrian  supremacy ;  only  that  the  revenue  was  for  a  time  dif 

between  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  kings, — The  high  priests  i 

self-chosen  ethnarchs  or  alabarchs  were  at  the  head  of  the  j 

pie ;  and  now  for  the  first  time  mention  is  made  of  a  semiu;,  \ 

sanhedrim.    But  the  rout  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  R<i 

was  also  the  remote  cause  of  the  subsequent  miiifortunes  of ti 

Jews.     The  conse<iuent  dearth  of  money  in  which  the 

kings  found  themselves,  and  the  rieJies  of  the  temple 

the  acx^nmulation  of  the  sacred  income  and  gifts,  made  the  i 

of  high  priest  an  object  of  purchase  under  Antiochtij$  Epphi 

hence  arose  quarrels  between  the  jx>ntifical  families,  and  m 

those  sprung  factions,  which  Antii>chu3  Epiphancs  was  d« 

to  turn  to  his  own  account,  by  the  introduction  of  Grectsu  la 

tut  ions  among  the  Jews,  in  order  thereby  to  promote  the  «uh 

tion  of  that  people,  mnv  raised  by  its  priviU^ge*  aini 

rsink  of  a  state  within  that  of  Syria,     Deposition  or 

priest,  On  las  III.  17**);  his  brother  Jnsou  having  oht^iined 

Uura  by  purchase,  mid  the  introtluction  of  Gnx*tao  if 


Jsson,  however,  was,  172^  in  his  turn,  supplanted  b}^  his  brotlier 
Menekus.  During  ttie  civil  war  arising  out  of  these  events, 
Antiochus  Epiphtines,  at  that  time  conqueror  in  Eg)pt,  (see 
nbove,  p.  2319.)  takes  possession  of  Jerusalem,  I70,  being  pro- 
voked by  the  behaviour  of  the  Jews  to  jMenelaus,  the  high  priest 
of  his  own  appointment :  the  consequent  oppression  of  the  Jews, 
who  now  were  to  be  Grecised  by  main  force,  soon  occasioned  the 
rise  under  the  JVIaccabees. 

Third  period  under  the  Maccabees,  167 — 39.   Commencement 

t rebellion  against  Antiochus  IV.  brought  about  by  the  priest 
lHathias,  167>  almost  iinmediately  succeeded,  166 — 161,  by 
son  Jndas  Maccabaeus.     Supjwrted  hy  the  fanaticism  of  his 
f,  Judas  defeats  in  several  battles  the  generals  of  Antiochus, 
I  wftB  absent  in  Upper  Asia,  where  he  died,  164  ;  the  Jewish 
is  said  to  have  been  already   backed  by  the  favour  of 
ne.     The  primitive  object  of  tlie  insurrection  was  not,  how- 
►,  political  independence ;  they  fought  only  for  religious  free- 
Under  Antiochus  V.  the  sedition  continued  successful, 
mgninst  the  Syrian  king  and  the  high  priest  Alcimus,  his 
163;  Judas  having  died  soon  after  his  defeat  by  De- 
lus  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Jonathan,  161 — 143. 
I  death  of  the  high  priest,  Alcimus,  160,  opened  the  path  of 
athan  to  that  office,  which  he  received  in  the  ensuing  war  be- 
Demetrius  I.  and  Alexander  Balas,  143,  (see  above,  p.  240, 
I.)   both'^rivals   courting  his  alliance:   Jonathan  sided  with 
a,  and  consequently  from  being  merely  the  leader  of  a  party, 
to  be  head  of  the  nation,  which  still,  nevertheless,  con- 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  kings.     NotwitLstandiug  the  favour 
bad  shown  to  Balas,  after  the  overthrow  of  that  pretender,  he 
confirmed  in  his  dignity  by  Demetrius  I.  145 ;   to  whose 
ace  be  marched  at  the  subsequent  great  revolt  in  Antioch* 
0,  however,  in  144,  pasijed  over  to  the  side  of  the  usurper, 
bus,  Balass  son,  (see  above,  p.  241.)  he  was  by  embassy 
ttted  with  the  friendship  of  the  Romans  in  the  same  yeiu*, 
but  by  the  treachery  of  Tryphon  was  taken  and  put  to 
143.     His  brotlier  and  successor,  Simon,  143 — 135,  hav- 
declared  against  Tryphon,  was  by   Demetrius  II.  not  only 
Urmed  in  his  dignity,  but  dispensed  from  tribute;  he  like- 
received  the  title  of  prince,   (ethnarch ;)  and  appears  to 
struck  coins.     After  the  capture  of  Demetrius,  Antiochus 
!  suffered  Simon  to  remain  in  possession  of  those  privileges 
^  long  as  he  stood  in  need  of  his  assistance  against  Tryphon  ; 
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but  after  the  death  of  that  usurper,  be  caused  him,  130,  lobe 
attacked  hy  Cendebaeusj  T;\'bom  Simon's  son  defeated.  Siwon 
having  been  murdered  by  his  son-in-kw,  Ptolemams,  who  nspired 
to  tlie  goveniment,  135,  was  succeeded  by  his  own  sou,  Jabn 
Hyrcanus,  135-^ — 107,  who  was  compelled  again  to  acknowledge 
submission  to  Antiochus  Sidetes  ;  but  after  the  defeat  and  deatik 
of  that  prince  by  the  Parthians,  13(),  asserted  his  entire  indip- 
pendence.  The  deep  decline  of  the  Syrian  kingdom^  the  con* 
stant  civil  wars  by  vvbicli  it  wa»  distracted,  and  the  renewtd 
league  with  tlie  Romjins,  not  only  enabled  Hyrcanus  easily  W 
maintain  his  independence,  but  likewise  to  increase  his  tenitflry, 
by  the  conquest  of  the  Samaritans  and  Xdumaeans.  But  wili 
him  ended  the  heroic  line.  Hardly  delivered  from  foreign  oppres- 
sion, domestic  broils  arose;  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  hd 
hitherto  been  mere  religious  sects,  but  were  converted  into  po- 
litical factions  by  Hyrcanus,  who,  offended  with  the  Pharisef^ 
probably  in  consequence  of  their  wish  to>  separate  the 
and  princely  offices,  went  over  to  the  Sadducees;  the 
sect,  the  orthodox,  as  usual,  were  supported  by  the  many ;  tht 
latter,  the  innovators,  in  consequence  of  the  laxity  of  their  pn»- 
ciples,  were  favoured  by  the  wealthy.  HjTcanus's  MeA  lOB* 
the  cruel  Aristobulus,  107,  assumed  the  royal  title,  but  ha?m| 
died  so  early  as  lOC^,  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  fafoltei 
Alexander  Janna;us,  lOd — 7^*  His  reign  was  an  alusotft 
broken  series  of  insignificant  wars  with  his  neignboiuB» 
prince  wislnng  to  play  the  conqueror ;  having  likewise  Lad 
imprudence  to  irritate  the  powerful  party  of  the  Phariseet, 
made  him  the  object  of  public  insult,  and  so  excited  a  tumnk, 
which  wivs  followed  by  a  bhwdy  civil  war,  sixty  years  in  di 
Jannecus,  it  is  true,  maintained  himself  during  the  straggle; 
the  opposite  party  was  so  far  from  being  annihilated, 
death,  wlien  passing  over  his  sons,  the  feeble  Hyrcain^ 
posseeaed  the  ]i<>ntifical  dignity)  and  the  ambitious 
he  bequeathed  the  crown  to  his  widow  Alexandra,  it 
the  understanding  that  she  should  pans  over  to  the 
during  her  reign,  therefore,  79 — 7h  the  Phari.st'es  held  the 
of  government,  and  left  but  the  name  to  the  queen* 
at  this,  Aristobulus,  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  qu«eii, 
deavoured  to  obtain  possesion  of  the  throne,  and  Qltinttldf 
tained  his  ends,  notwithstanding  Alexandra  nominated  H^ 
to  be  her  successor.  At  the  instigation  of  his  confidant*  die  Ui- 
mmati  Anttpater.,  progenititr  of  the  Herorllans^  H\TGaQ1ia« 
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f  tlie  Afahian  prince  Aretas,  waged  war  against  his  brother,  65, 
id  shut  him  up  in  Jerusalem :  but  tlie  Homans  were  arbitrators, 
id  Pampe^,  then  all-powerful  in  Asiaj  decided  for  Ilyrcaiius, 
I;  the  party  of  Aristobulus,  Iiowerer,  refuging  to  accede,  the 
mnan  general  took  possesssion  of  Jerusalem  ;  made  Hyrcanus 
igh  priest  and  prince,  under  condition  that  he  should  pay  tri- 
ite;  and  took  as  prisoners  to  Rome  Aristobulus  and  his  sons, 
ho,  however,  subsequently  escaped  and  caused  great  troubles. 
lie  Jewish  state  now  dependent  on  Rome,  remained  so,  and  the 
jke  was  confirmed  by  the  ]>olicy  of  Antipater  and  his  sons>  who 
tllowed  the  general  maxim  of  entire  devotion  to  Home,  in  order 
lereby  to  succeed  in  wholly  removing  the  reigning  family.  So 
tfly  as  48,  Antipater  was,  by  Ca?sarj  whom  he  bad  supported 
;  Alexandria,  appointed  procurator  of  Juda?a;  and  his  second 
m  Herod,  governor  in  G  alii  tea,  soon  became  sufficiently  power- 
ll  to  threaten  Hyrcanus  and  the  sanhedrim,  45.  He  gained 
■  favour  of  Antony,  and  so  maintained  himself  amid  the  tern* 
Ste  which,  after  the  assassination  of  Cu?sar,  44,  shook  the  Ro- 
lan  world,  powerful  as  the  party  opposed  to  the  strangers  was : 
itt  party,  however,  at  last,  in  lieu  of  the  hijplesa  Hyrcanus,  the 
aly  surviving  son  of  Aristobuhis,  placed  at  their  head  Ami- 
mas,  and,  oaaisted  by  the  Parthians,  then  flourishing  in  power, 
»ted  him  on  the  tlirone,  3[).  Herod  having  ried  to  Rome,  not 
nly  met  with  a  gracious  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  trrnrnviri, 
nt  WBS  by  them  appointed  king. 

Fourth  period  under  the  Herodians,  B,  C.  3*j  to  A.  B,  70< 
Terod  the  Great,  B*  C,  39  to  A*  D.  1 .  put  himself  in  possession 
f  Jemsalem  tmd  aU  Judfca,  B.  C.  37,  and  confirmed  his  power 
y  marrying  IMariamne  of  the  house  of  tlie  IVIacc^hees,  Not- 
ichstiinding  his  severity  shown  to  the  party  of  Antigonus,  and 
le  house  of  the  Maccabees,  the  total  obliteration  of  which  Herod 
Mined  necessary  for  his  own  safety ;  yet  so  greatly  did  the 
Bled  country  stand  in  need  of  peace,  that  for  that  very  reason 
^beign  may  be  predicated  to  have  been  a  happy  one.  AvaiJ- 
Bfiimself  of  the  liberality  of  Augustus,  whose  favour  he  con- 
rived,  after  the  defeat  of  Antony,  B*  C.  31,  to  obtain,  Herod 
ittdimllT  increased  the  extent  of  his  kingdom,  which  at  last  com- 
ijted  Jtldsa,  Samaria,  Galileea,  and  beyond  the  Jordan,  Peraea, 
bttfaea^  and  Trachonitis,  (that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  Paliestine,) 
Hether  with  Idumtea ;  from  these  countries  he  derived  his  in* 
IBie  without  being  held  to  pay  any  tribute.  The  deference 
[leatlj  shown  by  Herod  to  Rome,  was  but  the  effect  of  % 
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natural  poHcjr,  and  his  coDduct  in  that  respect  eould  be  objected  t* 
him  only  by  bigoted  Jews*  To  his  whole  family,  rather  than  to 
himself  individually,  are  to  be  attributed  the  executions  wbidi 
took  place  among  it«  members ;  happy  had  it  been  if  the  sword 
had  smitten  none  but  the  guilty  and  spared  the  innocent  It 
tlie  last  year  but  one  of  his  reign  is  placed  the  birth  of  Chriit*.*— 
According  to  his  will,  with  some  few  alterations  made  by  Ai* 
gustus,  his  kingdom  was  divided  among  his  three  surviving  i 
Archelauiij  as  ethnarch,  receiving  the  greater  moiety,  Ju 
Samaria,  and  Idumosa;  the  two  others,  as  tetrarchs^  PhiHpi 
part  of  Galilaea  and  Trachonitis,  Antipas  the  other  part  of  4 
lilaa,  and  Peraea,  together  with  Itureea ;  subsequently  to 
division,  the  various  parts  did  not,  in  conaequence,  all  share  1 
same  fate. — Archelaus,  by  misgovernment,  lo»t  liis  poitioa 
early  as  A*  D.  6;  Judaea  and  Samaria  were  consequently  i 
as  a  Roman  province  to  Syria,  and  placed  under  pmcuraton  i 
ordinate  to  the  Syrian  governors :  among  these  procuratcmh  I 
most  noterious  is  Pontius  Pilate,  about  A,  D.  2* — 36, 
whom  the  founder  of  our  religion  appeared  and  suffered,  not  ( 
political — although  accused  of  being  so — but  as  a  mora) : 
On  the  other  hand,  Philip  reigned  in  his  tetrarchy  until  the  ^] 
of  his  death,  A.  D.  34,  when  his  countrj'-  had  the  same  lot  will 
Judiea  and  Samaria-  Soon  after,  that  is  to  say,  in  A.  D.  37*  B 
was,  however,  given  by  Caligula,  with  the  title  of  king^  H 
Agrippa,  grandson  of  Hert>d  of  Aristobulus,  as  a  recompense  £t 
his  attachment  to  the  family  of  Germanicus ;  Agrippa  depoan^ 
Antipas^  not\:^ithstanding  he  wished  for  a  treaty,  39,  and  havtff 
annexed  his  tetrarcliy ,  40,  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  ahoftly  ifterw 
ward  the  former  territory-  of  Archelaus,  possessed,  ocmsequentlTt 
the  whole  of  Palaestine.  Agrippa  having  died  in  A.  D,  44,  tk 
whole  country  being  appended  to  Syria,  l>ecame  a  Roman  p»^ 
vince,  and  received  procurators,  although  Chalcis,  40,  vnd  solw^ 
quently  also,  53,  Philip's  tetrarchy,  were  restored  as  a  kingda 
to  his  son  Agrippa  II.  d,  90,  The  oppression  of  the  procunUA 
and  of  Gesaius  Flortis  in  particnlar,  who  obtained  the  oCes» 
A.  D.  64,  spurred  the  Jew%  to  rebellion,  which,  70,  ended  iBlk 
capture  and  destruction  uf  their  capital  and  temple  hy  TtCoi 


'  Tliit  if  to  Bity,  according  to  the  usually  adopted  comptttmtioii«  madt  ia  ii 
tilth  century  by  Dionysius  the  Little.  The  more  sccurtte  calntklunif  dm- 
dem  chronolo^tls  ihow  that  the  r«a)  date  of  tbe  Saviour '•  binh  pnklaMy  «ii 
torn  yetr«  earlier « 
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rhe  spread  of  tbe  Jews  over  tlie  wliole  civilized  world  of  those 
iityB,  although  previously  commenced^  was  by  this  event  still  in-  _ 
sreased;  and  at  the  same  time  the  extension  of  Christ iamty  was 
prepared  and  facilitated.  Even  after  the  conquest  Jerusalem 
Eiot  only  continued  to  exist  as  a  city,  but  was  also  still  consi- 
Icred  by  the  nation  as  a  point  of  union;  and  the  attempt,  nnder 
\drian>  to  establish  a  Roman  colony  there  produced  a  fearful 
ledition. 

^BB  ASK  AGE,  Histoire  des  Juifs  depuls  J.  C,  jusquil  present, 
Bs  Haye^  I7I6*  15  vols,  12mo.  The  first  two  parts  only,  pro- 
rly  speakingj  belong  to  this  period;  but  the  others  likewise 
in  several  very  valuable  historical  researches. 
iinEAUX,  The  Old  and  New  Tesiament  connected  in  the 
of  the  Jems  and  their  neighhouriftg  nations.  Lond,  1714. 
This  work,  together  with  that  above  quoted,  have  always 
esteemed  the  grand  books  on  the  subject.  The  French 
Jation  of  Prideaux's  Connexion  is,  by  its  arrangement,  more 
enient  for  use  than  the  original :  this  translation  was  pub- 
I  at  Amsterdam,  1  T^2,  5  vols.  8vo.  under  the  title  of  Pm- 
c,  Histoire  des  Jntfs  et  des  peuples  voisins  depuis  la  dcca^ 
'  des  Royaumes  d*Israci  et  de  Juda^jusqiLa  la  mori  de  J,  C. 
J,iy*  MicHA£Li8,  Translation  of  the  Books  of  Esdras,  Ne* 
ihy  and  Maccabees,  contains  in  the  observations  several 
ric  discussions  of  high  importance. 

J.  Bemond,  Essaif  towards  a  hislort/  of  the  spread  of  J«* 
»,  Jrom    Ctfrus  to  the   total  decline  of  the  Jewish  state. 
dc,  I7B9,     The  industrious  work  of  a  young  man, 
to  the  works  enumerated  p.  34,  35,  must  be  added  for  the  more 
at  history  of  the  Jews : 

I*.  Bau£B,  Manual  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
iU  rise  to  the  destruction  of  its  state.  Nuremberg,  1800. 
8,  8vo.  As  yet  the  best  critical  introduction,  not  only  to  the 
ry,  but  also  to  the  antiquities  of  the  nation* 
•  In  the  works  of  J,  J.  Hess,  belonging  to  this  subject,  namely, 
of  Moses ;  Hisfortj  of  Joshua  ;  Histort/  of  the  Rulers 
^Judah,  2  parts;  History  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel: 
^hjt  history  is  througbopt  considered   in  a  theocratic  point  of 
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Geographical  preliminaries  on  Ancient  Italy, 

Italy  constitutes  a  peninsula,  bounded  on 
north  by  the  Alps,  on  the  west  and  south  by  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic  se 
Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  600] 
miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  taken  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  is  320  g-  miles ;  but  that  of  the  penin- 
sula, properly  so  called,  is  equal  to  120  g,  miles. 
Superficial  contents,  81,920  sq.  g.  miles.  The 
principal  mountain  range  is  the  Apennines, 
which,  diverging  ever  and  anon  to  the  west  or 
east,  stretch  from  north  to  south  athwart  Cent 
and  Lower  Italy.  In  the  earlier  times  of  Ron 
those  mountains  were  covered  with  thick  foresd 
Main  streams  :  the  Padus  (Po)  and  the  Aiheai| 
(Adige,)  both  of  which  discharge  their  waters 
the  Adriatic;  and  the  Tiberis,  (Tiber,)  which  fi 
into  the  Mediterranean.  The  soil,  particularly  i^ 
the  plains,  is  of  the  most  fertile  in  Europe;  m' 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  mountain 
admit  but  of  little  cultivation*  In  that  perid 
when  the  Mediterranean  was  the  grand  thetH 
of  trade,  Italy,  by  her  situation,  seemed  destic 
to  become  the  principal  mart  of  Europe  ;  but 
never  in  ancient  times  availed  herself  sufficieoti 
of  this  advantage. 
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Division  into  Upper  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Bivismtof 
small  rivers  of  Rubicon  and  Macra  ;  (this  part,  ^^^ 
however,  of  Italy,  until  presented  with  the  right 
of  citizenship  under  Caesar,  was,  according  to  the 
Roman  political  geography,  considered  as  a  pro- 
vince ;)  into  CaHrai  Italy,  from  the  Rubicon  and 
the  Macra  down  to  the  Silarus  and  Frento ;  and 
into  Lower  Italy  fiom  those  rivers  to  the  southern 
land^s  end. 


I.  Upper  Italy  comprises  the  two  countries^  GaUia  Cis- 
alpina  und  Liguria* 

1.  Gallia  Cisalpina,  or  Togata,  in  coutradis- ciaaipm* 
tinction  of  Gallia  Transalpina.  It  bears  the  name 
of  Gallia»  in  consequence  of  being  for  the  most 
part  occupied  by  Gallic  races.  This  country  is 
one  continuous  plain,  divided  by  tlie  Padus  into 
two  parts,  the  northernmost  of  which  is  therefore 
denominated  Gallia  Transpadana,  (inhabited  by 
the  Taurini,  Insubres,  and  Cenomani,)  while  the 
southernmost  part  (inhabited  by  the  Boii,  Se- 
aoaes,  and  Lingones)  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Gallia  Cispadana.  Various  streams  contribute  to 
swell  the  Padus ;  from  the  north,  the  Duria, 
(Durance,)  the  Ticinus,  (Tessino,)  the  Addua, 
(Adda,)  the  Ollius,  (Oglio,)  the  Mintius,  (Minzio,) 
and  several  lesser  rivers;  from  the  south,  the  Ta- 
narus,  (Tanaro,)  the  Trebia,  etc.  The  Athesis, 
(Adige,)  the  Plavis,  (Piave,)  and  a  number  of 
smaller  mountain  streams,  roll  their  waters  di- 
rectly into  the  Adriatic, 

The  cities  in  Gallia  Cisalpina  were,  generally 
speaking,  Roman   colonies ;    and   most  of  them 
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have  preserved  to  this  day  their  ancient  names. 
Among  these  are  reckoned  in  Gallia  Transpadana, 
principally,  Tergeste,  Aquileia,  Patavium,  (Pa- 
dua,) Vincentia,  Verona,  all  east  of  the  Athesis ; 
Mantua,  Cremona,  Brixia,  (Brescia,)  Mediola- 
num,  (Milan,)  Ticinum,  (Pavia,)  and  Augusta 
Taurinorum,  (Turin,)  all  west  of  the  Athesis.  In 
Gallia  Cispadana  we  meet  with  Ravenna,  Bono* 
nia,  (Bologna,)  Mutina,  (Modena,)  Parma,  Pla- 
centia,  (Piacenza).  Several  of  the  above  places 
received  municipal  rights  from  the  Romans, 
Ligmia.  2.  Liguria.  This  country  deduced  its  name 
from  the  Ligures,  one  of  the  old  Italic  stocks :  it 
extended  from  the  river  Varus,  by  which  it  was 
divided  from  Gallia  Transalpina,  down  to  the 
river  Macra;  northward  it  extended  to  the  Padus, 
and  comprised  the  modern  territory  of  Genoa, — 
Cities  :  Genua,  an  extremely  ancient  place ;  Nij 
caea,  (Nice,)  a  colony  of  Massilia ;  and  Asta,' 
(Asti.) 

11.   Central  Italy  comprises  six  countries;  Etrtiria, 
tium,  and  Campania  on  the  west;    Umbria,   Pi 
and  Samnium  on  the  east. 

£tmria,  L    Etruria,  Tuscia,  Tyrrhenia,  was  bounded 

north  by  the  Macra,  which  divided  it  from  Ligu- 
ria ;  south  and  east  by  the  Tiberis,  which  aef 
rated  it  from  Latium  and  Umbria.  Main  ri?erj 
the  Arnus,  (Arno).  It  is  for  the  most  part 
mountainous  country  ;  the  seashore  only  is  level.! 
This  country  derives  its  name  from  the  Etrusc^ 
a  very  ancient  people,  composed,  it  is  probable^ 
from  an  amalgamation  of  several  races,  and  evei 
some  early  Grecian  colonies,  to  which  latter  tiey. 
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irere  indebted,  not  indeed  for  all  their  arts,  but 
)r  that  of  writing ;  to  commerce  and  navigation 
fie  Etrusci  were  indebted  for  their  opulence  and 
ansequent  magnificence.  Cities :  between  the 
lacra  and  Arnus,  Pisse,  (Pisa,)  Florentia,  Faesu- 
E  ;  between  the  Arnus  and  Tiberis,  Volaterrae, 
Volterra,)  Volsinii,  (Bolsena,)  on  the  lacus  Vol- 
iniensis,  (Lago  di  Bolsena,)  Clusium,  (Chiusi,) 
irretium,  (Arrezzo,)  Cortona,  Perusia,  (Perugia,) 
1  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  the  Lacus  Thra- 
imenus,  (Lago  di  Perugia,)  Falerii,  (Falari,)  and 
lie  wealthy  city  of  Veil.  Each  of  the  above 
wrelve  cities  had  its  own  individual  ruler,  lucumo; 
Ithough  frequent  associations  were  formed  among 
bem,  yet  no  firm  and  lasting  bond  seems  to  have 
nited  the  nation  into  one. 

2-  Latium,  properly  the  residence  of  the  Latini,  Laiium. 
■om  the  Tiberis  north,  to  the  promontory  of  Cir- 
Bii,  south  ;  hence  that  country  was  likewise  de- 
ominated  Latium  Vetus,  Subsequently,  under 
le  name  of  Latium  was  likewise  reckoned  the 
ountry  from  Circeii,  down  to  the  river  Liris, 
Latium  Novum ;)  so  that  the  boundaries  came  to 
e,  north,  the  Tiberis,  south,  the  Liris ;  the  seat 
f  the  Latins,  properly  speaking,  was  in  the  fruit- 
il  plain  extending  from  the  Tiber  to  Circeii; 
round  them,  however,  dwelt  various  small  tribes, 
ome  eastward,  in  the  Apennines ;  such  as  the 
lernici,  Sabini,  ^qui,  and  Marsi ;  others  south- 
rard,  such  as  the  Volsci,  Rutuli,  and  Aurunci, — 
livers :  the  Anio  (Teverone)  and  Allia,  which 
all  into  the  Tiber,  and  the  Liris,  (Garigliano,) 
^hich  disembogues  in  the  Mediterranean.  Cities 
^atium  Vetus :  Rome,  Tibur,  Tusculum,  Alba 
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Longa,  Ostia,  Lavinium,  Antium,  Gabii,  Velitne, 
the  capital  of  the  Volsci,  and  several  smaller 
places.  In  Latium  Novum:  Fundi,  Terracina 
or  Anxur,  Arpioum,  Minturnse,  Formiae, 
Campania.  3^  Cam  pallia.  The  country  lying  between  tl 
LiriSj  north,  and  the  Silarus,  south.  One  of  the 
most  fruitful  plains  in  the  world,  but  at  the  same 
time  greatly  exposed  to  volcanic  eruptions.  Ri- 
vers ;  the  Liris,  the  Vulturnus,  (Voltorno,)  the 
Silarus,  (Selo),  Mountain;  Vesuvius*  Campania 
derived  its  name  from  the  race  of  the  Campani. 
Cities:  the  capital,  Capua;  likewise  Linternum, 
Cumae,  Ncapolis,  Ilerculaneura,  Pompeii,  Stabi«, 
Nola,  Surrentura,  Salernum,  etc. 


The  three  eastern  countries  of  Cenh'ol  Asia  are  €ujci 

Umbria.         1.  Umbria.     Its  bounds  are  marked,  north, 
the  river  Kubico,  south,  by  the  river  ^Esis,  (( 
sano,)  dividing  it  from  Picenum,  and  by  the  Na 
(Nera,)  dividing  it  from  the  Sabine  territory.    It. 
is  for  the  most  part  plain.     The  Umbrian 
had  in  early  times  spread  over  a  much  lai 
portion  of  Italy.     Cities:   Ariminiura,  (Riroii 
Spoletium,  (Spoleto,)  Narnia,  (Narni,)  and  Oi 
culum,  (Otriculi.) 

Picenum,        2.  Picenum.     Bounded,  north,  by  the 

south,  by  the  Atarnus,  (Pescara.)  The  people 
called  Picentes.  This  country  consists  in  a  fer- 
tile plain.  Cities:  Ancona and  Asculum  Picenum, 
(Ascoli.) 
iin.  3.  Samnium,  the  name  of  the  mountaia 
stretching  from  the  Atarnus,  north,  to  the 
south ;  although  that  country  reckoned  among 
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inhabitants,  not  only  the  rude  and  powerful  Sam- 
nites,  but  also  several  less  numerous  races ;  for 
instance,  the  Marrucini  and  Peligni  in  the  north, 
the  Frentani  in  the  east,  and  the  Hirpini  in  the 
south.  Rivers :  the  Sagrus  and  the  Tifernus. 
Cities :  AUifae,  Beneventum,  and  Caudium* 

III,  Lower  Italy ^  or  Magna  Grecm^  comprhedfour  coun- 
iries;  Lucania  and  Bridiium  on  the  western  side,  Jptdia 
and  Calabria  on  the  eastern  side. 

L  Lucania.  Boundaries:  north,  the  Silarus,  LucatiiEi, 
uth,  the  Laos.  For  the  most  part  a  mountain 
ct.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  race  of  the 
ucani,  a  branch  of  the  Ausones,  or  chief  nation 
i  Lower  Italy*  Cities  :  Poestum,  or  Posidonia, 
U  renowned  for  its  ruins,  and  Helia,  or  Velia. 

2,  Bruttium,  (the  modern  Calabria,)  or  the  Bmtmm, 
western  tongue  of  land  from  the  river  Laus  to  the 
southern  land's  end  at  Rhegium.  The  river 
Brandanus  constitutes  the  eastern  frontier.  A 
mountainous  country,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
Bnittii,  (a  half  savage  branch  of  the  Ausones,) 
who  dwelt  in  the  mountains,  while  the  seashores 
were  occupied  with  Grecian  settlements.  Cities: 
Consentia,  (Coseuza,)  Pandosia,  Mamertum,  and 
Petilia,  (Concerning  the  Greek  colonies  see 
above,  p.  154.) 

3.  Apulia.  The  country  ranging  along  the  ApuHa. 
eastern  coast,  from  the  river  Frento  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eastern  tongue  of  land ;  an  ex- 
tremely fertile  plain,  and  particularly  adapted  to 
grazing  cattle.  Rivers:  the  Aufidus  (Ofanto)  and 
the  Cerbalus.     This  country  is  divided  into  two 

by  the  Aufidus,  the  northern  called  Apulia 
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Daunia,  the  soothern  called  Apulia  Peucetia.  Ci 
ties:  in  Apulia  Daunia;  Sipontura  and  Luceriaj 
in  Apulia  Peucetia;  Barium,  Cannae,  and  Vc 
nusia. 

4.  Calabria  or  Messapia,  the  smaller  eastern 
tongue  of  land,  which  terminates  in  the  promon- 
tory Japygium,  Cities:  Brundusium  (Brindisi) 
and  Callipolis  (Gallipoli).  Concerning  Tarentum 
and  other  Grecian  colonies  see  above,  p.  154. 

Three  large  islands  are  likewise  reckoned  as 
appertaining  to  Italy :  they  are  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  Corsica.  According  to  the  pohtical  geogra- 
phy of  the  Romans  they  were,  however,  consi* 
dered  as  provinces.  Although  the  above  isla 
were,  along  the  coast,  occupied  by  aliens,  the  ab 
originals,  under  their  own  kings,  maintained 
footing  in  the  inland  parts;  among  these  the  Si- 
culi,  said  to  have  migrated  from  Italy,  were 
most  notorious ;  they  remained  in  Sicily, 
gave  their  name  to  the  whole  island.  Concer 
ing  the  cities,  the  more  important  of  which  wer 
some  of  Phoenician,  but  the  most  part  of  Grecia 
origin;  see  above,  p.  30,  and  p,  155,  sqq. 


FIRST  PERIOD. 


From  the  fomidation  of  Borne  to  the  conquest  of  Italy  i 
the  comiuencement  of  the  wars  with  Carthage^  J8*  C  7i 
—264,  or  A,  U.  a  1—490. 

SauiiC£«».  The  most  copious  author^  mid,  if  we  etcepC 
system  of  deducmg  everything  connected  witli  Home  from 
Greece,  the  one  that  wished  to  be  the  most  cntioU  of  lU  tiam 
who  have  written  on  the  most  audent  hktoiy  of  Rouie  and  Itilft 
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.  ii  Dionydus  Halicarnassemis,  m  liis  Archceoiogia :  of  tliat  work 

he  first  eleven  books  only  have  Leen  preserved,  reacLing  down  to  _ 

be  year  443;  to  wliich,  however,  must  be  added  the  extracts 

ttm  the  nine  following  bwks,  xii — xx*  discovered  in  181 6j  and 

ublished  by  the  abb^  Maii  of  IMilan,     Correhitive  to  Dionysina 

Livy,  to  lib-  iv.  c.  18,  from  whence^  to  B.  C.  292,  the  latter 

IS  our  main  source.     Of  the  Lives  of  Plutarch  the  fol- 

ing  belong  to  this  period ;  namelvj  Homulus,  Nuina,  Corio- 

aus,  Poplicolo,  and  Camillus ;  for  the  knowledge  and  criticism 

f  the  sources^  perhaps  more  important  even  than  Livy  and  Dio- 

Inyuas,  (see  A.  H*  L.  Heeren,  De  fontihus  el  aucioritale  vi/a- 

um  Piuiarchi,  inserted  in  Cmnmeni.   Recent wres  Soc,  ScienL 

[Colt.  Comment,  L  IL  Grceci,  II L  IF.  Homani ;  reprinted  also 

I  an  appendix  to  the  editions  of  Plutarcb  by  Reiske  and  Hnttenj 

iGoUingCHf  1821,  ap.  Dieterich),     The  sources  of  tlie  most  an- 

Ident  Roman  history  were  extremely  various  in  kind.   The  tradi- 

Itkma  of  the  fathers  were  preserved  in  historical  ballads;  (no  men- 

llkiii  is  ever  made  of  any  grand  epopee  ;)  and  in  this  sense  there 

[liiated  a  bardic  history ;  by  no  means,  however,  wholly  poetic, 

iir  even  the  traditions  of  Numa  s  institutes  are  without  the  cba- 

[iteteristics  of  poesy.     The  art  of  %vriting  was  in  Italy  of  earlier 

than  the  city  of  R<>me ;  how  far,  consequently,  the  public 

B,  such  as  the  Libri  Pontijicuftt,  extended  back  in  early 

remains  undetermined.     Several  of  the  memorials  are,  be- 

\  a  doubt,  mere  family  records,  whether  preserved  by  vocal 

lition  or  in  written  documents.     To  the  above  must  be  added 

ents,  not  only  buildings  and  ^'orks  of  art,  but  also  treaties 

BFcd  on  tables ;  of  which,  nevertheless,  too  little  use  seems 

have  been  made.     The  Romans  having  learnt  the  art  of 

from  the  Greeks,  their  history  was  as  frequently  written 

Greek  as  in  Latin  ;  and  that  not  only  by  Greeks,  such  as,  in 

first  place,  Diocles  of  Peparethus,  but  likewise  by  Romans, 

as  Fabius  Pictor,  at  an  early  period.     From   these  last 

(  Dionysius  and  Livy  compiled.    The  more  ancient  Roman 

'  given  by  these  authorities  rests,  therefore,  in  part^  but  by 

0  iDeans  entirely^  on  tradition  and  poesy ;  still  farther  amplified 

f  the  rhetoric  style,  that  of  the  Greeks  more  especially.    At 

iriial  epocha  the  Roman  history  lays  aside  the  poetic  character 

mn  hardly  be  determined  with  certainty ;  it  may  be  traced  even 

H  tome  parts  of  the  period  extending  from  the  expulsion  of  the 

to  the  conquest  by  the  Gauls. — For  the  purposes  of  chro- 

eat  im|Kiirtance  attaclies  to  the  Jasii  Eomani,  contained 
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FinsT      partly  in  inscriptionSi  {^fasti  Cfl/ii/o/mi,)  partly  in  r  pts. 

■  '^^"^^'^'    They  have  been  collected  and  restored  by  Pigbiiis,  p- 

nius,  etc.  in  Gr^vii,  Thes,  A.  It  voh  xu ;  likewise  in  Avme* 
LovEENj  Fast,  Rom.  I.  IL  AmsteL  1705,  etc, 

PiGirii  Annaks  Ramanorum.  Antwerp.  1615,  W*  S  wk 
An  essay  towards  a  chronological  arrangement :  it  reaches  down 
to  Vitcllius. 

The  Roman  history  has  been  copiously  treated  of  by  tlie  hmh 
derns  in  many  works  besides  those  on  universal  ancient  histnf? 
before  enumerated,  (p.  2.)  We  shall  mention  only  the  more  im- 
portant. 

RoLLiN,  Histoire  Romaine^  depuis  la  foundation  de  Hmt 
jusqu  a  la  hataiUe  d'Aciium,  13  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1823,  UbL 
revue  par  Letronne,  This  history,  which  extends  to  B,  C.  ©, 
has  been  continued  and  terminated  by  Crb visit.  A)tliaof& 
criticism  might  suggest  much  in  this  w^ork,  it  vni&  by  it  that  tb 
study  was  exalted.     ' 

Ed.  Feeguson,  The  History  of  the  Pragresi  and  Tmmm'  \ 
Hon  of  Ike  Roman  Republic,   London,  17B3.  4to,    On  the  whok  \ 
the  best  work  on  the  history  of  the  Roman  republic;  it  hasi 
perseded  the  earlier  work  of  Goldsmith. 

P.  Cn.  Levksque,  Histoire  de  la  Ripuhltquc  Romnine,^^ 
Paris,  1807*     He  who  would  still  uish  to  admire  with  hUfid^ 
thnsiasm  the  glory  of  Rome,  had  better  not  read  this  work* 

B.  G,  Ntkduhr,  Ratfian  History. 

Rather  criticism  than  history ;   with  constant  ende^i 
overthrow  all  that  heretafure  has  been  admitted.     The  \ 
acuteness  is  not  always  that  of  truth  ;  and  men  do  not  i 
asM^nt  to  die  eicistence  of  a  constitution  which  nut  mdf^ 
trary  to  the  broad  view  of  antiquity — inferences  drawn  finm  i 
insulated  passages  not  being  sufficient  to  overturn  wlial  hi 
borated  by  all  the  others — but  likewise,  according  to  the  i 
o%Vn  avowal,  stands  opposed  to  all  analogy  in  hisitory.     But  I 
gains  even  where  the  criticism  is  wrong ;  and  the  value  of  i 
deep  researches  will  not  for  that  reason  be  overlooked — Fcri 
demonstration  ; 

t  W.  Wachsmitth,  Researches  into  the  tnore  AncUmt  Uk 
of  Rome.     Halle,  1819. 

C.  F.  Tb.  Laohmann,  Commentaiio  de  Jonlihms  T*  Limi 
prima  Hisioriarum  Decade,   Gottlnge,  1821*     A  pnM^i 
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For  the  works  tipan  the  Roman  constitution  see  below,  at  the 
cod  of  this  and  at  the  beginning  of  th*^  third  periiHi. 

Abundance  of  most  important  \\Titings  upon  Roman  antit^ui* 
ties  will  be  found  in  tlie  great  collect  ions : 

Gbjevii  Thesaurus  Atdiqmiaium  Jxomanartim*  Lugd>  Batav. 
lOM^  aq.  12  vols.  fol.  and  likewise  in 

Salengrb,  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Bomanarum.  Venet. 
732.  3  vok  fol. 

Many  excellent  papers,  particularly  in 

Mhnoires  de  CAcad&mie  des  Itiscriptimis, 

M''ith  the  exception  of  Nardini,  Roma   FehtSy  inserted  in 

lUEvii   Thes.  A*  R,  t.  iv.  the  best  work  on  the  topography  of 

lent  Rome  is 
Vexuti,   Descrizione   Topografica  deUe  Anilchltd.  dl  Rovto. 
I.  IL     Roma,  17^3;  and  especially  the  new  edition  of  that 
k  by  ViscONTi,  1803,     There  is  abio : 
t  S.  H.  L.  Adl£R,  Description  of  the  cit^  of  Rome.    Altona, 
1781,  4to. 

The  best  representation  of  the  monmnents  of  ancient  Home 
iU^  found  in 

PiRANESf,  Anikhitil  di  Roma,  3  vols.  foL 

1 ,  In  certain  respects,  the  history  of  Rome  is  o^ncmi 
always  that  of  one  town,  inasmuch  as  to  the  pe-  Istktf  r'o- 

iod  of  the  Caesars  inclusive,  the  city  remained  ^]J^^^*" 
the  mistress  of  her  extensive  territory.  The  main 
parts  of  the  internal  constitution  of  Rome  were 
formed  in  this  first  period ;  which,  considered  in 
that  historical  point  of  view,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  void  of  interest.  Whether  every  funda- 
tnental  institution  had  its  origin  precisely  at  the 

pocha  to  which  it  is  attributed,  is  a  question  of 

tie  importance  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  cer- 

cainly  arose  in  this  period  ;  and  that  the  steps  by 

which  the  constitution  was  developed  are,  upon 

the  whole,  determined  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
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2.  Exaggerated  aod  embellished  as  the  most 
*  ancient  traditions  of  the  Romans  respecting  their 

origin  may  be,  they  all  agree  in  this,  that  the 
Romans  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  Latini,  and 
that  their  city  was  a  colony  of  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Alba  Louga,  Long  before  this  the  custom 
seems  to  have  held  with  the  Latini,  of  extending 
the  cultivation  of  their  country  by  colonies. 

The  primitive  history  of  Rome  is  fts  difficult  to  reduce  to] 
historic  truth  as  that  of  Athens,  or  of  any  other  city  of  ant 
this  proceeds  from  its  being  principally  founded  on  traditi 
handled  by  poets  and  rhetors,  and  likewise  ditfering  from 
another ;  as  may  l>e  seen  by  Pliitarch*8  Romulus.    As  the  laum* 
ledge  of  thofie  traditions^  such  as  they  are  found  in  Dionydai 
and  Liv}'-,  attaches  to  so  many  other  subjects,  it  would  be  In* 
proper  to  pass  them  over  in  silence ;  and  thut  they  co&tdaoi  _j 
truths  as  well  as  (loetic  fictions  is  proved  most  evidently  by  tk  I 
political  institutions  of  which  they  narrate  the  origin,  and  wh 
certainly  reached  back  to  those  times.     To  attempt  to  draw  \ 
line  of  demarcation  between  mythical  and  historic  times  ' 
he  to  demonstrate  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  mythology. 

L»  DK  Bkaufoet,  Sur  Vin certitude  des  cinq  premiers  tiecltiif 
Thistmre  Romaine^  nonv.  ed.  a  la  Haye,  IJ*^^-  2  vols.  8vo.   Et 
thing  that  can  be  said  against  the  credibility  of  the  pr 
Roman  history  has  been  developed  by  Beaufort  with  tb 
and  often  with  laboured,  acuteness* 

3,  During  the  first  245  years  subsequent  to  ill 
foundation  this  city  was  under  the  rule  of  g<K  1^ 
vernors,  denominated  kings;  these^  however,  wen  1 
not  hereditary,  still  less  were  they  invested  wilfc  U 
unlimited  power,  although  they  exerted 
selves  to  become  both  perpetual  and 
On  the  contrary,  in  this  period  was  framed  a 
nicipal  constitution,  demonstrative  of  the 
ence,  even  at  this  early  date,  of  a  coosidei 
degree  of  political  civilization ;  in  its  princi 
parts  this  constitution  was,  no  doubt, — as  in  e 
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colony, — a  copy  of  that  of  the  mother  city.  Its 
principal  features  were  :  a.  Establishment  and 
nternal  organization  of  the  senate,  b,  Establish- 
nent  and  progress  of  the  \  atriciate  or  heredi- 
lary  nobility,  which,  supported  by  the  privilege 
>f  administering  the  sacred  ati'airs,  and  by  the  in- 
:roductiun  of  family  names,  quickly  formed,  in  ^ 
^position  to  the  plebeians,  a  political  party  ever 
jrowing  in  po  Aer,  although  not,  therefore,  a  mere 
>acerdotal  caste-  c.  Organization  of  the  people 
populus),  and  modes  of  popular  assembly  {comi- 
iaX  founded  thereupon ;  besides  the  original  divi- 
ion  according  to  heads  into  iribus  and  tw/7>, 
mother  was  subsequently  introduced  according 
o  property  into  classes  and  centurice,  out  of  which, 
resides  the  more  ancient  comitia  ainaia,  arose  the 
rery  artificially  constructed  cotTutia  centuriata, 
L  Religious  institutions,  (reiigiones^)  which,  being 
DOSt  closely  connected  with  the  political  consti- 
ution,  formed  a  state  religion,  by  means  of  which 
everything  in  the  state  was  attached  to  deter- 
mned  forms,  and  received  a  higher  sane t ion • 
Sot  must  we  omit  e.  the  relations  in  private  life 
^tablished  by  law,  the  clientulate,  marriage,  and 
sspecially  paternal  authority.  In  consequence 
rf  those  domestic  relations,  a  spirit  of  subordina- 
ion  and  discipline,  from  the  earliest  times,  per- 
vaded the  people ;  and  to  that  spirit  the  Romans 
were  indebted  for  the  glory  to  which  they  at- 
wined. 

4.  Despite  of  many  little  wars  with  their  Destmct 
inmediate  neighbours  the  Sabines,  ^qui,  andLongi! 
iTolsci,  with  various  cities  of  the  Etrusci,  and 
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First    cven  With  the  Latins  themselves,  Rome  addi 
^"'''''''  but  little  to  her  territory :  nevertheless  she  took 

the  first  step  towards  her  aggrandizement;  from 
B.C.673.  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Alba  Longa,  she 

aimed  at  being  the  head  of  the  collected  cities  of 

the  Latins,  and  finally  attained  the  object  of  her 

ambition. 

Line  of  kings.  RomuluSj  754 — 717-  First  establiahmeal 
the  colony ;  augmentation  in  the  number  of  the  citizens, 
duced  by  the  establishment  of  an  asylum^  and  an  union 
part  of  the  Siibines.  Numa  Pompilins, «/.  679.  By 
ing  this  prince  as  the  founder  of  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
that  religion  received  the  high  sanction  of  antiquity.  TuUai 
HostiliuSj  d*  640.  The  conquest  and  destruction  of  Alhe  lip 
the  foundation  of  Roman  supremacy  in  Latium*  Ancus  IVIfirtiiai, 
d,  610.  He  extendi  the  territory  of  Rome  to  tlie  sea;  tke 
foundation  of  the  port  of  Ostia  proves  that  Home  already  appZitfd 
to  navigation^  the  object  of  which  was  perhaps  as  yet  lalte 
piracy  than  trade.  Tarquinius  Priscus,  d,  578.  A  Gredaii  If 
descent.  Under  his  conduct  Home  was  already  able  to  est«r  tk 
field  against  the  confederate  Etrusci.  Servius  TuUius,  d.  S3i 
The  most  remarkable  in  the  line  of  Roman  kings.  He  jihcei  f 
Rome  at  the  hend  of  the  confederacy  of  the  LatiziSi  wlddi  ht 
confirmed  by  cottimunia  sacra*  On  bis  new  diviaioa  of  the 
people  according  to  property  were  raised  the  highly  impartut 
institutions  of  the  censtis  and  comitia  cciUuriata*  The  DeoeniQ 
of  this  measure  is  demonstrative  of  the  vast  prosperity  of  tk 
Roman  citizens;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  however^  that  by  it 
adoption  the  frame  of  the  republic  was  already  completed.  Tn* 
qujnius  Superbus,  (the  tyrant,) — 509.  This  individual,  hafi^ 
taken  forcible  possession  of  the  throne  as  nephew  to  Priscnsj  fa* 
deavoured  to  confirm  his  power  by  a  close  connexion  with  di 
Latins  and  Volsci ;  by  this,  as  well  as  by  his  tyranttyf  Im  ofMrf 
both  the  patridan  and  plebeian  parties.  His  depo^tloay  aaitfl  | 
consequent  reformation  of  the  government^  were  howevfTt  fR^  i 
perly  speaking,  brought  about  by  the  ambition  of  the  patriciiai' 

Aloarotti,  ^^aggiQ  s(*pra  la  duraia  de*  regni  dc*  r<?  di  Romi. 
(Op.  t.  iii.)  Chronological  doubta.  Can  the  raiaiiig  of  dificri' 
tica  desierve  the  name  of  criticism  ? 
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The  only  direct  consequence  to  the  internal 
rtitution  of  Rome,  proceeding  from  the  aboli- 

of  royalty  was,  that  that  power,  undetermined 
t  had  been  while  in  the  hands  of  the  kings, 

transferred  to  two  consuls,  annually  elected* 
mwhile  the  struggle  for  liberty,  in  which  the 

republic  was  engaged  with  the  Etrusci  and 
us,  contributed  much  to  arouse  the  repub- 
spirit  which   henceforward  was  t!ie  main 

re  of  the  Roman  character — the  evils  of  po* 
\X  rule  being'  in  times  of  need  remedied  by  the 
blishment  of  the  dictatorship.  That  party, 
sever,  which  had  deposed  the  ruling  family, 

wholly  into  their  own  hands  the  helm  of  the 
;  and  the  oppression  of  those  aristocrats, 
Vn  principally  towards  their  debtors,  who  had 
^me  their  slaves,  (ncri,)  grew — notwithstand- 

he  lex  de  provocatione  established  by  Valerius 

llicola,  ensuring  to  the  people  the  highest  ju- 

ll  power — -became,  I  say,  so  galling,  that  after 

lapse  of  a  few  years  it  gave  rise  to  a  sedition 

le  commons,  (pkbis,)  the  consequence  of  which 

the  establishment  of  annually  elected  presi- 

s  of  the  people  {tribuni  pkbis), 

pL  oommercial  treaty  ^vith  Carthage,  508,  in  which  Rome 
certainly  as  a  free  state »  but  not  yet  as  sovereign  of  all 
;  the  most  important  monument  of  the  authenticity  of 
e  ancient  Roman  history  I 

nrKK,  Fcedera  Cartkagimensium  mm  RorftanU  mptr  navi-- 
0i  tnercatura  facta ;  contained  in  his  Opusc.  t,  iii.  Cf. 
H#  L*  He  B  REN,  I  (leas  y  etc.    Appendix  to  the  second  iroL 

The  farther  development  of  the  Roman  con-  Bise  of  the 
ttion  in  this  period,  hinges  almost  wholly  on 
truggle  between  the  new  presidents  of  the ' 
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comtnons  and  the  hereditary   nobility;  the   tri- 
bunes, instead  of  confining  themselves  to  defend 

I  the  people  from  the  oppression  of  the  nobles, 

^ft  soon  came  to  act  as  aggressors,  and  in  a  short 

^H  time  overshot  so  widely  the  mark,  that  there 

^V  mained  no  chance  of  putting  an  end  to  the  stru| 

^1  gle  but  by  a  complete  equalization  of  rights* 

^H  long  time  elapsed  ere  this  took  place,  the  ai 

^H  tocracy  finding  too  powerful  a  support   both  m 

^H  the  clientship  and   in  the  religion  of  the  state, 

^M  operating  under  the  shape  of  auspices, 

^H  Main  facts  of  the  contest:  1.  In  the  trial  of  Cortokntu  tlie 

^^m  tribimes  usurp  the  right  of  sninmoning  some  patriciajis  beto 

^H  the  trihtinai  of  the  people. — Thence  arise  the  cotnkia  ^HMl^ 

^H  that  iM  to  say,  either  mere  as^nibliei  of  the  oommoiis,  or 

^H  blies  so  organized^  that  the  commons  had  the  preponderaiK 

^H  this  Institittion  gave  to  the  tribunes  that  share  in  the  U 

^H  subsequent! 3^  of  such  high  importancej  those  officers  being  allowri 

^^H  to  lay  proposals  before  the  commons.     2.  More  eqai table  dkov 

^^m  but  ion  among  the  ]>oorer  classes  of  the  lands  conquered  froia  the 

^H  neighbouring  nations,  (tlie  most  ancient  legex  agrariw^)  sf^gtstfd 

^V  by  the  ambitious  $ittempts  of  Cassius>  48b*.     3.  Extension  of  tk 

^K'  prerogatives  of  the  cmmtia  tributa,  more  espedalJy  in  ibe  eko* 

^H  tion  of  the  tribunes,  brought  about  by  Volero,  472.     4.  Attanpti 

^H  at  a  legtil  limitation  of  the  consular  power  by  TerentiUtw,  (icr 

^^P  TcrentiUa^)  460,  whicli^  after  a  long  struggle,  at  last  leads  ti 

^H  the  idea  of  one  common  written  oMle,  452,  which  is  likfwin 

^H  realized  in  despite  of  the  opposition  at  first  made  by  the  ptfo* 

^^R  dans. 

^H  +  Chb.  F.  Schulzh,  Struggle  hetfvem  the  Democracf  md 

^H  Arhtocracif  of  Borne,  or  Hixtortj  of  the  RamaMjrcm  tki  fr 

^^■*  psiUion  of  Tarqttin  to  the  Election  of  the  ^first  Pkbnmm  Cmtd^ 

^H  Ahenburg,  1802,  8vo,     The  most  satisfactory  iew^ikfmMi 

^^  this  portion  of  Roman  history. 

Code  oftlie      7.  The  code  of  the  twelve  tables  confirmed 

Ww*r^  ancient  institutions,  and  was  in  part  perfected 
i  adoption  of  the  laws  of  the  Greek  republii 
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among  which  Athens  in  particular  is  mentioned, 
whose  counsels  were  requested  by  a  special  de- 
putation. In  this,  however,  two  faults  were  com- 
mitted ;  not  only  were  the  commissaries  charged 
to  draw  up  the  laws  elected  from  the  patricians 
aione,  but  they  were  likewise  constituted  sole 
magistrates,  with  dictatorial  power,  (mie  provoca- 
tione;)  thereby  a  path  was  opened  to  them  for 
ail  usurpation,  which  could  be  frustrated  only  by 
E  sedition  of  the  people, 

Dumlion  of  tlie  power  of  the  decemviri,  451 — 447-  The 
doubts  raised  as  to  the  deputation  sent  to  Athens  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  invalidate  the  authenticity  of  an  event  so  circiimstan- 
itally  detailed-  Athens,  under  Pericles,  was  then  at  the  head  of 
Greece  i  and  granting  that  it  was  intended  to  consult  the  Greek 
faiwis,  it  waa  impossible  that  Athens  should  have  he^n  passed  oven 
And  indeed,  why  sliould  it  be  supposed^  that  b  state  which  fifty 
jears  before  had  bigned  a  commercial  treaty  with  Carth«ge,  and 
not  he  unacquainted  with  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Lower 
ItAly^  might  not  have  sent  an  embassy  into  Greece. 

The  yet  remaining  fragments  of  the  code  of  the  twelve  tables 

e  collected  and  illustrated  in  Bach n  Hist.  JmrUprudenttw  RO' 

tiKP  ;  and  in  several  other  works. 

8.  By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  the  legal 
relations  of  the  citizens  were  the  same  for  all,  but 
as  that  code  seems  to  have  contained  very  little 
in  reference  to  any  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
state,  the  government  not  only  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  aristocrats,  who  were  in  possession 
of  all  offices,  but  the  prohibition^  according  to  the 
new  laws  of  marriage  between  patricians  and  ple- 
beians, appeared  to  have  erected  an  impervious 
barrier  between  the  two  classes.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  tribunes  of  the  people  should  have 
renewed  imeiediately  their  attacks  on  the  patri- 
cians ;  particularly  as  the  power  of  those  popular 
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F<«iT  leaders  was  not  only  renewed,  but  even  aug- 
mented^  and  was  limited  only  inasmuch  as  they 
were  to  be  unanimous  in  their  actions,  each  hav- 
ing the  right  of  a  negative*  M 

Besides  the  other  la^^  made  ia  fevour  of  the  people  at  the  ifl 
iteHitl  of  the  tribunicia  potestas,  416,  that  which  imported  ■ 
quod  iribuiim  pkbes  jussisset,  p&pulum  tencret,  frequcnlly  ifl 
newetl  iu  subsequent  times,  and  meanings  in  modern  hiogo^fl 
that  the  citizens  constituted  themselves,  must,  it  would  appefl 
have  thro^^n  the  supreme  power  in  the  han^  of  the  people ;  diJ 
not  the  Roman  history,  like  that  of  other  free  atntes,  aford  a- 
amples  enough  of  the  little  authority  there  is  to  infer  frooi  tike 
enactment  of  a  law  that  it  will  he  practically  enforced*  m 

Dissenwotis     9.  The  main  subjects  of  the  new  dissenstoos 

tridm  ^d  between  patricians  and  plebeians,  excited  by  tin 

plebeians*    tribune  Canuleius,  were  now  the  connubia  patruM 

cum  pkbe,  and  the  exclusive  participation  of  thi 

patricians  in  the  consulship,  of  which  the  tribimen 

demanded  the  abolition.     The  repeal  of  tlie  foM 

mer  law  was  obtained  so  early  as  445,  {lex  CamM 

Ida;)  right  of  participation  to  the  plebeiaat  iH 

the  consulship  was  not  obtained  till  after  a  stmj^  J 

gle  annually  renewed  for  eighty  years ;   duriqfl 

which,  when,  as  usually  was  the  case,  the  trfl 

bunes  forbade  the  military  enrolment,   reoooiM 

was  had  to  a  transfer  of  the  consular  power  M 

the  yearly  elected  commanders  of  the  legions ;  m 

place  to  which  plebeians  were  entitled  to  aspiql 

C€Mw».     {trilmm   viilHian  consulari  poU'staieS) — Eatabliihl 

^_  ment  of  the  office  of  censors,  designed  at  first tl 

^m         be  nothing  more  than  individuals  invested  wttfl 

^m         full   authority   for   the  mechanical  operation  ol 

^M         taking  the  census,  but  who  soon  after,  by  as&uii*! 

^H         ing  to  themselves  the  censitra  morum^  took  itik  1 

^^^     among  the  most  important  digoiluric^  of  the  slslu 
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10.  Meanwhile  Rome  was  engaged  in  wars, 
insignificant  but  almost  uninterrupted,  arising  out 
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of  the  oppression,  either  real  or  imaginary,  which 
she  evinced  as  head  of  the  neighbouring  federate 
cities,  {socii,)  comprising  not  only  those  of  the 
Latins^  but  likewise,  after  the  victory  of  lake  Re- 
gillus,  of  the  other  nations  :  the  cities  grasped 
every  opportunity  to  assert  their  independence, 
and  the  consequent  struggles  must  have  depopu- 
lated Rome,  had  not  that  evil  been  diverted  by 
the  maxim  of  increasing  the  complement  of  citi- 
zens by  admitting  the  freedmen,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  even  the  conquered,  to  civic  privilege. 
Little  as  these  feuds,  abstractedly  considered,  de- 
serve our  attention,  yet  are  they  an  object  of 
interest,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  only  the  in- 
struments by  which  the  nation  was  trained  to 
war,  but  also  led  to  the  foundation  of  that  sena- 
torial power,  the  great  results  of  which  will  here- 
after be  displayed. 

Among  these  wars  tlie  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  Instj 
tbal  against  Veil,  the  richest  city  in  Etruria ;  the  siege  of  that 
place,  which  lasted  pretty  nearly  ten  years,  40-1 — 3*J5,  gave  rise 
to  the  introduction  among  the  Roman  military  of  winter  c^im- 
pugoing,  and  of  pay ;  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  prosecution  of 
won  more  distant  ;md  protracted  hcc^me  possible,  while  on  the 
other  the  oonsoquences  must  have  been  the  levy  of  higher  taxei, 

11.  Not  long  after,  however,  a  tempest  from  Roffiebwnt 
the  north  had  nearly  uprooted  Rome.  Pressed  Jj^J^s^ 
out  of  northern  Italy  athwart  Etruria,  the  Senno- 
nian  Gauls  possessed  themselves  of  the  city,  the 
capitol  excepted,  and  reduced  it  to  ashes,  an 
event  which  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the 
Roman  imagination,  that  few  other  occurrences 
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in  their  history  have  been  more  frequently  the 
object  of  traditional  detail.  Camillus,  then  the 
deliverer  of  Rome,  and  in  every  respect  one  of 
the  chief  heroes  of  that  period,  laid  a  double 
claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  native  city,  by  over- 
ruling, after  his  victory,  the  proposal  of  a  tataL^ 
migration  to  Veil.  S 

12,  Scarce  v^^as  Rome  rebuilt  ere  the  ancient 
fends  revived,  springing  out  of  the  poverty  of  the    , 
citizens,  produced  by  an  increase  of  taxation  con- 
sequent on  the  establishment  of  military  pay,  anci 
by  the  introduction  of  gross  usury.   The  trtbum 
Sertius  and  Licinius,  by  a  five  years'  protractioa 
of  their  tribunate,  had  established  their  power 
Licinius,  by  an  agrarian  law,  decreeing  that 
individual  should  hold  more  than  500  jugera 
the  national  lands,  had  ensured  the  popular  fa- 
vour; so  that  at  last  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  chosen  from  \k 
commons ;  and  although  the  nobility,  by  the  no-' 
mi  nation  of  a  pre?  tor  from  their  own  body,  and  of 
eedilcs  curuks,    endeavoured   at  a    compensation 
for  the  sacrifice  they  were  obliged  to  make,  yet 
the  plebeians  having  once  made  good  a  claim  to 
the  consulship,  their  participation  in  the  other 
magisterial    otfices,    (the   dictatorship,   353,  the 
censorship,  348,  the  praetorship,  334,)  and  eroi 
in  the  priesthood,  (300,)  quickly  followed  as  t 
matter  of  course.     Thus  at  Rome  the  object  oT 
political  equality  between  commons  and  nobiei 
was  attained;    and  although  the  difference  be- 
tween the  patrician  and  plebeian   families  still 
subsisted,  they  soon  ceased  of  themselves  ta  be 
political  parties. 
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Bcond  coDimercial  treaty  entered  into  with  Carthage^  345,      First 

iBtrates  that  about  this  time  even  the  navy  of  the  Romjins    ^^^^^^^ 

lything  but  contemptible ;  although  ita  principal  object  as 

Is  piracy.     But  Honiaa  squadrons  of  war  skips  make  their 

fance  more  than  once  in  the  next  40  yearB^ 

I 

I,  Far  more  important  than  the  wars  in  which  samnite 
(e  had  hitherto  been  engaged,  were  those 
about  to  commence  with  the  Samnites.  In 
brmer,  the  object  of  Rome  had  been  to  esta- 
I  her  supremacy  over  her  next  neighbours ; 
he  latter,  during  a  contest  fifty  years  in 
jtion,  she  paved  her  way  to  the  subjugation 
taly,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  her  future 
tness. 

iimeD cement  of  the  wars  against  the  Samnites^  the  Cam- 
as having  called  the  Romans  to  their  assistance  against  that 
Ig,  343.  These  wars,  carried  nn  with  vigorous  exertion  and 
p  success,  lasted,  with  hut  short  ititermis«ton8^  till  290. 
la  the  true  heroic  age  of  Home ;  in  thii^  period  shone  the 
|of  Decius  ^Ius>  (father  and  son,  both  voluntary  victims,) 
parius  Cursor,  of  Q.  Fabius  IMaximus,  etc.  The  e^nse- 
les  to  Rome  of  this  struggle  were:  «.  The  Romans  leamt 
It  of  mountain  warfare,  and  thereby  for  the  iirst  time  tac- 
froperly  so  called ;  not,  however,  till  they  had  been,  321, 
|d  to  pass  under  the  J  ureas  Caudiiias,  b.  Their  relations 
jpiore  firmly  established  with  their  neighbours  the  Latins 
Itrurians,  by  the  complete  conquest  of  the  former,  340j  and 
peated  victories  over  the  latter,  more  especially  in  308. 
eat  national  federations  having  arisen  in  Italy,  particularly 
g  the  last  period  of  the  Saninite  wars,  the  Romans  entered 
dations  with  the  more  distant  nations  of  the  country  ;  with 
^canians  and  Apulians,  by  the  first  league,  323,  with  the 
ri,  from  the  year  308 ;  and  although  these  relations  often 
(ed,  the  various  nations  were  perpetually  struggling  for  in- 
idence,  and  consequently  at  enmity  with  Kome*     In  this 

E  moreover,  commenced  the  practical  illustration  of  the 
deas  of  Rome  upon  the  political  relaiions  in  which  she 
the  conquered  with  regard  to  herself. 
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14*  Rome  wishing,  after  the  subjection 
Samnites,  to  confirm  her  dominion  in  Lower  Italy, 
theT^Q°^*was  thereby,  for  the  first  time,  entangled  iB  war 
S^^isTaSwi  ^itli  ^  foreign  prince ;  the  Tarentines,  too  feeble 
byPynbus.  tQ  maintain  alone  their  footing  against  Roni^H 
called  Pyrrlms  of  Epirus  to  their  assistance.  flW 
came  not  so  much  to  further  the  views  of  the 
Tarentines  as  to  further  his  own ;  but  even  amid 
victory,  he  learnt  by  experience  that  the  Mace- 
donian tactics  gave  him  but  a  slight  prepond 
ance,  which  the  Romans  soon  transferred  to  th 
own  side,  exhibiting  the  truth  of  the  principle 
that  a  good  civic  militia,  sooner  or  later,  ¥riB 
always  get  the  upper  hand  of  mercenary  troops* 


ce- 


The  idea  of  calling  upon  Pyrrhus  for  assistance  occurred  the 
more  naturally^  as  the  predecessor  of  that  prince,  Alexander  L 
(see  above,  p.  289.)  had  endeavoured,  but  without  sucoen,  to 
effect  conquests  in  Lower  Italy.  In  the  first  war  with  PyrrinUi 
280--278,  two  battles  were  fought,  tlie  first  at  Pondosia,  9% 
the  other  at  Ascnlumj  27^;  in  both  Rome  was  unsuccesiiiit 
But  Pyrrhus,  after  crossing  over  into  Sicily,  27B,  (see  abofe»pi 
165,  166.)  once  more  returned  into  Italy,  275,  when  he  was  beilci 
by  the  Romans  at  Beneveutum,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  ItaJj, 
leaving  a  garrison  at  Tarentum.  That  city,  however,  feD 
after,  272^  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  whoee  doatiiikiil 
coQsequently  extended  to  the  extremity  of  Lowtir  Italjr. 

Rtrtniuico-  15-  The  chief  means  to  which^  even  from 
**^*^'  earliest  times,  the  Romans  had  recourse  for  tbe 
foundation  of  their  dominion  over  the  conqt]ered« 
and  at  the  same  time  for  the  prevention  of  the  too 
great  increase  of  the  needy  classes  at  Rome^  VfU^ 
the  establishment  of  colonies  of  their  own  cii 
zens,  which,  being  settled  in  the  captured  cities, 
served  likewise  as  garrisons.  Each  colony  bid 
its  own  distinct  internal  constitution,  fashjoae 
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for  the  most  part,  after  that  of  the  mother  city 
itself;  hence  to  keep  the  colonies  in  perfect  de- 
jpendence  naturally  became  an  object  of  Roman 
^policy.  This  colonial  system  of  the  Romans, 
necessarily  and  spontaneously  arising  out  of  the 
rude  custom  of  bereaving  the  conquered  of  their 
lands  and  liberty,  assumed  its  main  features  in 
the  Samnite  war,  and  gradually  encompassed  the 
whole  of  Italy.  Closely  connected  with  this  sys- 
tem was  the  construction  of  military  highways, 
(pub  milUares,)  one  of  which,  the  Appian  Way, 
was  constructed  so  early  as  312,  and  to  this  day 
remains  a  lasting  monument  of  the  greatness  of 
Rome  at  that  period. 

Even  at  Vhe  time  of  Hannibal's  inrasioii,  tlie  number  of 
Rosmui  colonies  nmouTited  to  53:  bttt  several  of  those  thiit  had 
been  ftettled  returned  to  thu  motlier  city. 

Hkynb,  De  Romanorum  prudeniia  in  coionm  regendis:  iti- 
MTted  in  Opuic.  vol.  iii.  CL  Proiushfiei  de  vdenim  coioniantm 
Jure  cjujtquc  causis^  in  his  Opasc.  voL  i 

16.  But  the  relations  existing  between  Rome 
and  the  Italian  nations  were  extremely  various  m 
kind,  L  A  few  cities  and  nations  were  placed 
in  full  possession  of  Roman  citizenship;  in  some 
instances,  however,  without  the  right  of  vote  in 
tfie  comitia  {inumdpia).  2.  The  privileges  of  the 
colonies  (Jus  coloniarum)  were  of  a  more  restricted 
nature;  the  colonists  were  indeed  in  possession 
of  their  own  civic  government,  but  had  no  farther 
share  whatever  either  in  the  comitia  or  magistra- 
cies of  Rome.  The  other  inhabitants  of  Italy 
were  either  federates  {socii.fmkre  jimcti)  or  sub- 
jects (dedititii).  The  first  a.  preserved  their  in- 
ternal form  of  government ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
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FiBflT  b.  were  held  to  give  tribute  and  auxiliaries ;  {if 
btdis  el  armis  juvare  rempublkmn).  Their  far- 
ther relation  with  Rome  depended  upon  the  terms 
of  the  league*  The  most  advantageous  of  these 
terms  were  3.  in  tavour  of  the  Latins,  although 
each  of  their  cities  had  its  own  separate  league ; 
(Jus  Laiii ;)  as  4.  the  rest  of  the  Italian  nations 
had  their  jM*?  Italkum.  On  the  other  hand,  5,  the 
subjects,  ikdititn,  were  deprived  of  their  internal 
constitutions,  and  were  governed  by  Roman  ma- 
gistrates,  {prctfecti,)  who  were  annually  renewed. 

C  BiGONiCB^  De  antiquo  Jure  civium  Binnunorum  ;  and  Ha 
treatise  De  aniiquo  jure  /taliev,  inserted  both  in  his  Opera  and 
in  GRiSVii  The^.  Ant,  Rom.  t.  il  contain  the  most  learned  re* 
searclies  on  the  details  of  tlicse  relations. 

17,  The  internal  constitution  of  Rome  itsell 
tio^rSe-  ^0^  completed,  bore  the  character  of  a  derao 
cracy,  inasmuch  as  equality  of  rights  existed  hott" 
for  nobles  and  commons.  Yet  this  democracy  was 
modified  by  expedients  so  various  and  wonderful 
— the  rights  of  the  people,  of  the  senate^  of  tht 
magistrates,  fitted  so  nicely  into  each  other,  audi 
were  so  firmly  supported  by  the  national  religioft, 
connecting  everything  with  determinate  forms— ^ 
that  there  was  no  reason,  at  that  time,  to  fear  1 
evils  either  of  anarchy,  or,  what  is  much  more 
astonishing  in  so  warlike  a  people,  those  of  miU- 
tary  despotism. 

The  rights  of  the  people  consisted  in  the  legislative  power*  \ 
far  a&  fuudanii'iital  national  principles  were  concerned j  and  in  1 
election  of  the  niiiipstrates.  Thu  tli&linction  between  the  cmmik 
tribnta  (as  independent  upon  the  senate)  and  the  cmtUia  Cf^tB* 
riula  (as  dependant  on  the  sejiate)  still  existed  as  to  faafin»  bat 
had  lost  all  its  importance,  the  difference  between  patriciaiis  ini 
pkbeiana  being  now  merely  nominal,  and  the  establialmwBijL 
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the  tribuM  urhanm^  303,  excluding  the  too  great  influence  of  the 
people  (Jhrcnsis Jhctio)  upon  the  cotnitia  tribtiia.  The  rights, 
of  the  senate  consisted  in  iidministerDng  and  dehating  all  transi- 
torr  national  tiffairs,  wliether  foreign  relations,  (war  and  peace 
ooljr  excepted,  in  which  the  consent  of  the  people  was  requisite,) 
financial  concerns,  qt  mutters  regarding  tite  domestic  peace  and 
security.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  senate  was  supplied 
must  hare  made  it  the  first  political  body  at  that  time  in  the 
world.  The  rights  and  rank  of  magistrates  were  founded  on 
[  their  greater  or  lesser  auspicia,  no  public  affair  being  entered  ^ 
ttpon  except  auspicato^  Consequently  he  only  who  was  in  po«- 
tion  of  the  former  could  hold  the  highest  civic  and  military 
power;  {imperium  civile  et  militare;  suis  auspiciis  rem  gerere;) 
dictator,  consul,  prietor;  such  was  not  the  case  Tvith  those 
had  only  the  lesser  auspicia.  The  union  of  ci^'il  and  mili- 
power  in  the  person  of  the  same  individual  was  not  without 
inconveniences,  but  military  desj>utisin  was  in  some  measure 
rded  against  by  the  prohibition  ni  any  magistrate  possessing 
Ijtary  command  within  Rome  itself.  We  must  not  dismiss 
Is  subject  without  obsen'ing,  that  as  the  Roman  constitution 
merely  out  of  practice,  as  there  never  was  any  complete 
\rritten  chart,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  every  detail  should  be 
clearly  asceitained ;  to  attempt  in  despite  of  this  to  describe  all 
the  minutia  would  be  the  surest  way  to  fall  into  error. 

Of  the  numerous  works  on  the  Roman  constitution  and  on 
Roman  antiquities,  we  shall  mention  : 

Dfi  Bkaufoet,  La  RepuhUque  Rmnaine,  ou  plan  general  de 
fancien  gouvernement  de  Rome,  La  Haye,  I766.  2  vols.  4to, 
A  most  copious  work,  and  one  of  the  most  solid  in  regard  to  the 
amtters  discussed ;  although  it  does  not  embrace  the  whole  sub<» 
ject. 

Histoire  critique  du  gouvernement    Rmnain ;    Paris,   17^' 

Containing  some  acute  observations. 

Du  Gouvernement  de  la  repubUqne  Romaine,  par  A,  A0.  db 
TsxiSR^  3  vols.  8vo.  Hamburg,  1796.  Tins  contains  many 
inqoiries  peculiar  to  the  wTiter. 

Some  learned  researches  respecting   the  principal  points  of 
the  Roman  constitution,  as  SifioNius  and  Grcchius  de  cmnkiis 
RovianorMm^  Zamocics  de  Senatit  RamanOt  etc.  w^ill  be  found 
.collected  in  tlie  first  two  vols,  of  Gilkviub,  Antiq.  Roman. 
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Tiff  the  popular  assemblies  of  the  Romans^  an  intiqmiHaii 
essay  by  Cbr.  Ferd.  Scbulze,  Gotba,  1815,  chiefly  acoordlog  U 

Nkbuhr,  may  be  consulted. 

Among  the  numerous  nianuald  of  Koman  antiquities^  NiBr- 
roRTj  ejrpiicaiio  riiuum  Homanorumf  ed,  Gesner,  Berol*  I7^> 
promises  at  least  as  much  as  it  performs*  Of  those  which  pro- 
fess to  treat  of  Roman  antiquities  in  general,  none  have  \ft 
raised  themselves  above  mediocrity.  Jurisprudence,  howetier, 
has  been  much  more  successfully  handled*  We  cite  the  ttr« 
following  compendiums : 

BacsiIj  Hidoria  Jurisprudeniia:  Romana*  Ltpa.  1?^ 
179a 

t  C.  Hugo,  ElemenU  qf  the  Rotrmn  Law  ;  7th  edit.  Berlia* 
1820. 


SECOND  PERIOD, 

From  the  commencement  oftfw  war  with  Cartkage  Ui 
rise  qf  the  civil  broils  among  the  Greeks^  B.  C  ! 
134.      Year  of  Rome,  490—620. 

SouRCEB.  Tlie  principal  \vriter  for  this  Idghly  int 
period,  in  which  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  universal  doni* 
nion  of  Rome,  is,  to  the  year  146,  Polybius;  not  only  in  J 
complete  books  preserved  to  us,  which  come  down  to  21^1 
also  in  the  fragments.  He  is  frequently  followed  by  Livy,  1 
XXI — xlv.  218 — 166,  A]>pian,  who  comes  next,  does  not  t 
himself  merely  to  the  history  of  the  war  ;  Flt>rus  gives  xm  tftif  m 
abridgement.  The  lives  of  Plutarch  which  rehite  to  thia  partifli 
of  history,  are  Fabius  Maximus^  F.  .^milius,  Mabcblli^ 
M.  Cato,  and  Flaminids. 

Of  modem  writers  we  dare  only  mention  one:— who  is  wordiy 
to  be  ranked  beside  him  ? 

MoNTESQiTiET,  Cormdemtioiu  iur  t^s  causes  d€  h 
tt  de  la  decadence  des  Ramaim, 
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The  political  division  of  Italy  laid  the  foun- 
I  for  the  dominion  of  Rome  in  that  country ; 
l^nt  of  union  and  political  relations  in  the 
{  paved  the  way  to  her  universal  empire, 
irst  step  cost  her  dear,  the  succeeding  fol- 
I  easily  and  rapidly ;  and  the  history  of  the 
gle  between  Rome  and  Carthage  only  shows 
larger  scale  what  the  history  of  the  Grecian 
I  shows  on  a  smaller.  The  whole  of  the 
ring  history  confirms  the  fact,  that  two  re- 
us cannot  exist  near  each  other,  without 
>eing  destroyed  or  subjected :  but  the  vast 
it  of  this  struggle,  the  important  conse- 
ces  which  followed,  together  with  the  vvon- 
1  exertions  made,  and  the  great  men  engaged 
»h  sides,  gave  it  an  interest  which  cannot 
tind  in  that  of  any  other  nations.  Though 
power  and  resources  of  both  states  were 
y  equal  in  appearance,  they  were  widely 
cut  in  quality  and  circumstances.  Car- 
ip  besides  her  dominion  over  the  seas,  had 
a  better-furnished  treasury,  by  which  she 
enabled  to  enlist  into  her  service  as  many 
inmies  as  she  pleased ;  Rome,  on  the  con- 
;  strong  in  herself^  had  all  the  advantages 
fgsed  by  a  nation  of  warriors  over  one  partly 
oercial,  partly  military. 
I  The  first  war  of  twenty-three  years  be- 
p  the  two  republics,  arose  from  very  slight 
Ids ;  it  soon,  however,  became  a  struggle  for 
possession  of  Sicily,  which  in  the  end  natu- 
extended  itself  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 
ie,  by  the  aid  of  her  newly-buiit  fleet,  having 
ped  for  some  time  this  power,  was  enabled  to 
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attack  Africa,  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  Car; 
thaginians  from  Sicily* 

The  occupation  of  IVlessina  Ijj  the  Romans,  264,  gare  rise 
this  war.  The  defection  of  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse  from  the 
Bide  of  Carthage^  inu  hi»  joining  the  Romans^  iirst  gave  the  kttfi 
the  idea  of  expelling  the  Carthaginians  from  the  island.  Tht 
victory  A    igenttim,  and  capture  of  that  city  in  202,  seemei 

to  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  project :  it  also  conFiiiced 
Bomans  of  the  necessity  of  their  having  a  naval  power. 
shall  the  less  wonder  at  their  forming  a  fleet  in  Italy,  wl 
wood  was  then  plentiful,  if  we  remember  their  preiHoos  e: 
tn  naval  affairs;  these  were  not  the  first  vessels  of 
they  constructed,  but  only  the  first  large  ones  which  they 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  first  naval 
of  the  Romans  under  Duilius,  by  the  aid  of  grappling  machinei* 
260*  The  project  then  conceived  of  cornringthe  war  into  Alr«i 
was  one  of  the  great  idea»  of  the  Romans,  and  from  that  time  if 
became  a  ruling  maxim  of  the  state,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  ^i 
own  territory.  The  second  and  very  remarkable  naval 
of  the  Rtimans,  257,  opened  the  way  for  them  to  Africa,  and 
their  naval  tactics  in  a  vtry  brilliant  light;  but  the  unfc 
issue  of  their  expedition  to  Africa,  restored  the  equilibriom; 
the  struggle  for  tlie  dominion  of  the  sea  became  the  more 
nate,  as  success  did  not  altogether  favour  one  party.  The  ro 
of  the  contest  appears  to  have  turned  upon  the  poesession  of 
eastern  promoijtories  of  Sicily,  Drepanum,  and  Libya,  which 
in  a  manner  the  bulwarks  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  seemed 
pregnable  since  HamilcaT  Barca  liad  taken  the  command  cf 
247*  Tlie  last  naval  victory  of  the  Romans,  however,  under  ik 
consul  Lutatius,  241,  having  cut  ojf  the  communication  betvttt 
Sicily  and  Ciirthage,  and  the  finances  of  both  parties  beii^ 
completely  exhausted,  a  peace  was  concluded  upon  the  oonditioitf: 
1,  That  the  Carthaginians  should  evacuate  Sicily  and  the 
islands  adjacent.  2*  That  they  should  pay  to  Hoine>  by 
ments  in  ten  years,  for  the  expenses  she  had  been  at  tn 
on  the  war,  the  sum  of  2200  talents.  3.  That  they  ahooM 
make  war  against  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse. 

3,  The  issue  of  this  war  placed  the  politic 
relations  of  Rome  in  a  new  situation,  and  neces- 
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ily  extended  her  influence  abroad.  The  length  Srco^H 
;he  war  and  the  manner  of  its  conclusion  had,  — ^-"^H 
reover,  inspired  a  national  hatred,  such  as  is  V 

y  found  in  republics ;  the  conviction  also  that  ■ 

y  could  nut  remain  independent  of  one   an-  I 

er,  raust  have  become  much  more  striking,  as  1 

points  of  contact  had  greatly  increased  since  1 

beginning  of  the  war.   Who  does  not  know  the  1 

;>gance  of  a  republic  after  the  first  essay  of  her  ' 

irer  has  been  crowned  with  success !     Rome 
te  a  striking  example  of  this  by  her  invasion  of 
dinia  in  the  midst  of  peace.     These  successes  Erect  of 
,  also  a  sensible  effect  on  the  Roman  consti-ccs^son^he 
on.     For  although  in  appearance  its  form  was^i^nf^**" 
;  ia  the  least  changed,  yet  the  power  of  the 
lite  now  acquired  that  preponderance  which 
ruling  authority  of  a  republic  never  fails  to  do  ■ 

long  and  successful  wars,  I 

igin  and  nature  of  the  governments  of  the  6rst  Ron:ian  pro-  ■ 

f  s,  in  part  of  Sicily  and  in  Sardinia.  I 

An  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  the  Ro-  chastise^ 
,  in  the  Adriatic  sea,  of  making  use  of  their  JI*^^  pi! 
Irior  naval  power;    I  mean  the  chastisement'^"'*^ 
pirates  of  Illyria  under  their  queen  Teuta* 
fleeting  this,  they   not  only   secured   their 
ity  over  that  sea,  but  at  the  same  time 
their  first    political    relations   with    the 
n  states;   relations  which  soon  afterwards 
of  great  importance. 


ncement  of  the  first  Illyrian  war,  230,  it  ends  with  the 

n  of  Teuta,  226.     The  war,  however,  again  breaks  out, 

list   Demetrius   Pharaoh^  who  does  not  think  himself 

rewarded   by    Rome  for  the  services  he  rendered 

preceding  war.     He  is  found  by  Rome  a  much  more 
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dangerous  adversary  than  had  been  expected,  even  after  litt  ei* 

pulsioB  and  flight  to  Philip,  220,  (see  above,  p.  279,)  Tlmn^ 
out  tliia  war,  the  Romans  appear  as  the  deliverers  of  tbe  Gredia 
states,  whicli  had  suffered  extremely  from  the  plunder  of  thc« 
freebooters ;  Corcyra,  ApoUonia,  and  other  cities  placed  thlflk 
selves  formally  under  the  protection  of  Rome,  while  the  Achgilfc 
^toliana,  and  Atheniana  vied  with  each  other  in  sliuv 
gratitude. 

5*  In  the  mean  time,  while  Carthage  endeavout 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
extending   her    Spanish    dominions,   which 
jealousy  of  Rome  restrained  her  from  carryi^ 
beyond  the  Ebro  (p,  84.),  Rome  herself  had 
new  war  to  maintain  against  her  northern  neij 
hours  the  Gauls,  which  ended  after  a  violent  cq 
test  with  the  establishment  of  her  authority  oi) 
the  north  of  Italy. 

From  the  first  Gallic  war  to  the  burning  of  Rome,  3WJ 
Gauls  had  repeated  tbeir  attacks  in  360  and  ^48,  even  toi 
eonclusion  of  the  peace  in  dS6,     But  in  the  latter  part  «f| 
Samnite  war,  a  formidable  confederacy  having  been  forme 
the  Italian  tribes,  a  part  of  the  Gauls  enlisted  as  ine 
into  the  service  of  the  Etruscans,  and  part  allied  then 
the  Samnites.     Thin  led  them  to  take  port  in  these  wars  in « 
302,  and  202,  until  they  were  obliged,  together  with  the  '. 
cans,  to  sue  for  peace  in  284,  before  wbidi  time  the  Konuuit] 
sent  a  colony  into  their  country,  near  Sena*     This 
till  238,  when  it  was  disturbed  by  the  incuraion  of  the  t 
Gauls;  without^  however,  their  coming  to  any  war  with 
But  in  232,  the  proposition  of  Flaminius  the  tribune,  (1 
minia),  to  divide  the  lands  conquered  from  the  Senonc^l 
the  cause  of  new  disturbances.     Upon  this  occaaioo,  thv 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  their  transalpine  countryiii^  j 
Gipsates  on  the  Rhone,  who  had  been  accuijtomeU  tu  ( 
mercenaries.     These  having  crossed  the  Alps,  the  dnadfnl  ^ 
of  six  years  (226^220}  b^an,  in  which,  (lifter  '^itfr'f^tiy 
Gauls  near  Clusium,  225,  the  Romans  pursued  tlian  faMl 
own  territory,  and  encamped  upon  the  Po,  223.     Tlw 
having  been  again  completely  overtlirown  by  NarceUos, 
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bilged  to  sue  for  peace  ;  when  the  Roman  colanies  of  Pkcentia     Second 
ad  Cremona  were  establisliecl.     The  number  of  men  capable  of    ^^'^^*^"* 
earing  arms  in  the  Italy  of  the  Romans  during  this  war  anionnted 
» 800,000. 

6*  Before  this  storm  was  totally  appeased,  in  Hanoiija] 
^hich  Carthaginian  policy  had  not  probably  been^^^^a'jf^i 
Itogether  inactive,  Hannibal  had  obtained  the^P^^'^' 
hief  command  in  Spain.     From  the  reproach  of 
aving  first  begun  the  war,   he  and  his   party 
annot  be  cleared ;    Rome,  in  the  situation  she 
lien  was,  could  hardly  desire  it;    he  however 
rho  strikes  the  first  blow  is  not  always  the  real 
g-gressor.     The  plan  of  Han-nibal  was  the  de- 
truction  of  Rome  ;  and  by  making  Italy  the  prin-  and  maktit 
ipal  seat  of  the  war,  he  necessarily  turned  the  l^av  o^>ai 
cale  in  his  favonr;  because  Rome,  obliged  to 
lefend  herself,  left  to  him  all  the  advantages  of 
Atack.     The  preparations  she  made  for  defence, 
(how  that  it  was  not  believed  possible  he  could 
execute  his  enterprise   by  the  route   which  he 
ook. 

Tlie  history  of  this  war,  218 — 201,  of  which  no  later  Irans- 
idi^ii  has  been  able  to  destroy  the  interest,  is  divided  into  three 
IBfft& :  the  history  of  the  war  in  Italy  ;  the  contemporary  war  in 
lipftiii ;  and  from  203^  the  war  in  Africa.  llaimihar»  invasion 
f  Italy  in  the  antnmn,  218 — action  near  the  river  Ticinus  and 
Mitle  o£  Trebia^  in  the  same  year.  Battle  near  the  liUce  Thrasy- 
noifis  in  the  spring,  217-  Etstablishment  of  the  war  in  Lower 
italy,  and  the  defensive  warfare  of  the  dictator  Fabius  until  the 
md  of  the  year.  Battle  of  Cannae,  216^  followed  by  the  con<- 
west  of  Capna  and  the  aubjection  of  the  greater  part  of  Lower 
ttolj*  The  defensive  war,  nfterwards  adopted  by  the  Cartha- 
pnian,  arose  partly  from  his  desire  to  form  a  junction  with  his 
lintlier  Asdmbol  and  the  Spanish  army,  and  partly  from  his  ex- 
pcrtntTmi  of  foreign  support  by  means  of  alliances^  with  Syracuse, 
tfler  the  death  of  Hiero,  215,  and  with  Philip  of  i^Iacedon,  216, 
Theie  hopes*  however,  were  frustrated  hx  the  Romans,— Syracuse 
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was  besieged  and  conquered,  214 — 212,  (see  above.  p»  IT^O  ^ 
Philip  kept  employed  in  Greece,  (see  above,  p.  2t)0.)  In  aii- 
dition  to  this,  the  Romans  retook  Capua,  notwithstanding  tU 
audacious  march  of  Hannihul  towards  Rome,  211,  and  he  had 
now  no  succour  left  except  the  reinforcement  which  Asdntbal 
was  bringing  from  Spain.  Tlie  latter,  however,  was  attacked 
immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Italy,  near  Sena,  by  the  ccmstdi 
Nero  and  Livins,  and  left  dead  on  the  field,  207-  From  thii 
time  the  war  in  Italy  became  only  of  secondary  importanci*,  u 
Hannibal  was  obliged  to  rest  on  the  defensive  in  Bruttiuin. 

The  Course  of  Hannibal  over  (he  Alpt  atc&'taintdt  by  J* 
WiiiTAKER.     London,  IT^M,  2  vols.  8vo,     The  author 
that  the  passage  of  Hannibal  was  over  the  gre^t  St*  Bernards 
criticises  other  opinions  respecting  it. 

[We  may  likewise  mention  the  learned  treatise  : — 

A  Dissert aiwn  on  the  Passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  *lij 
By  H.  L.  WiCKif  A5f,  M.A,  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Chamsr^  M. 

second  edition,  Oxon.] 

The  war  in  Spain  began  nearly  about  the  same  time  1 
Afidrubal,  Hannihars  brother,  and  the  two  brothers,  Cn,  and  1 
Cornelius  Scipio,  and  was  continued,  now  with  suecofis  and  oov 
with  defeat,  till  the  year  216,  the  issue  depending  much  apoo 
the  disposition  of  the  Spaniards  themselves*  The  plan  of  Cm^ 
thage  after  the  year  216,  was  to  send  Asdmbal  with  the  Spaaiii 
army  into  Italy,  and  to  supply  its  place  by  an  army  from  Afnc»; 
two  victories,  however,  gained  by  the  Scipios*  near  the  Ebr<v2J4 
and  the  lUiberis,  215,  prevented  this  from  being  effected,  til! 
at  last  both  fell  under  the  superior  power  and  cunning  of  ( 
Carthaginians,  212.  But  the  arrival  of  the  young  P.  Co 
Seipio,  who  did  not  appear  merely  to  his  own  natkm  tii  eitn* 
ordinary  genius,  entirely  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  ainl  tic 
fortunes  of  Rome  became  soon  attached  to  his  name,  which  i 
seemed  to  promise  victory*  During  his  command  in  Spain, ' 
— ^2(M5,  he  won  over  tlie  inhabitants  wliile  be  beat  the 
nians,  and,  for  the  furtherance  of  his  great  deaign^ 
an  alliance  with  Syphax  in  Africa,  20(J.  He  was  ttnahle»  l»w- 
ever,  to  hinder  the  march  of  Asdrubal  into  Italj'^  206,  wlaA 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  subdue  all  Carthaginian  Spoia  »hxm 
Oades,  206^  and  obtained  him  the  consular  dignity  at  hia  i 
205. 
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The  carrj'ing  of  the  war  into  Africa  by  Scipia,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  oltl  Roman  generals,  and  the  desertion 
of  Syphax,  who  at  the  persuasion  of  Sophoiiisba  again  went  over 
to  the  Carthaginians  {whose  loss  however  was  well  repaid  by 
Magjiiigga,  whom  Scipio  had  won  over  to  his  side  in  Spain),  was 
followed  by  an  important  consequence ;  for  after  he  had  gained 
two  victories  over  Asdrubal   ttnd    Syphax,  203,  and  taken  the 
hitter   prisoner,  the  Cartliagiuians  found  it  necessary  to  recall 
Hannibal  from  Italy,  202 ;  and  the  battle  of  Zama  terminated 
the  warj  201.      The  following  were   the  conditions  of  peace: 
1.   Tliat  the  Carthaginians  should  only  retain  the  territory  in 
Africa  annexed  to  their  government.     2.  That  they  should  give 
up  all  their  ships  of  war,  except  ten  triremes,  and  all  their  ele- 
phants.    3.  That  they  should  pay,  at  times  specified,  10,000 
talents.     4*  That  they  shouM  commence  no  war  without  the 
consent  of  Rome.     5.  That  they  should  restore  to  Masinissa  all 
the  houses,  cities,  and  lands  that  had  ever  been  possessed  by 
himself  or  his  ancestors. — The  reproach  usually  ca^st  upon  the 
Carthaginians,  of  having  left  Hannibal  iinsupported  in  Italy,  in 
m  great  measure  vanishes,  if  we  remember  the  plan  formed  in 
216,  to  send  the  Spanish  army  into  Italy,  and  to  replace  it  by 
an  African  one :  a  plan  formed  with  much  ability,  and  foOo wed 
with  as  much  constancy.     We  may  add  to  this,  that  the  faction 
of  Barca  maintained  its  influence  in  the  government  even  to  the 
end  of  the  war.     But  why  they,  who  by  the  treaty  of  peace  gave 
up   five  hundred  vessels  of  war,  suffered  Scipio  to  cross  over 
from  Sicily,  wthont  sending  one  to  oppose  him,  is  difficult  to 
explain. 


7.  Notwithstandiiig  her  great  loss  of  men,  and  power  of 
'  the  devastation  of  Italy,  Rome  felt  herself  much  c^e^edty 
\  more  powerful  at  the  end  of  this  war  than  at  the  '*'®  '*^^' 
[  beginning.      Her   dominion  was    not   only  esta- 
blished over  Italy,  but  extensive  foreign  countries 
had  been  brought  under  it ;  her  authority  over  the 
seas  was  rendered  secure  by  the  destruction  of  the 
naval  power  of  the  Carthaginians.     The  Roman 
,  form  of  government,  it  is  true,  underwent  no  change^ 
I  but  its  spirit  much,  as  the  power  of  the  senate 
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became  almost  unlimited ;  and  although  the  da^^n 
of  civilization  had  broken  over  Rome,  since  her 
intercourse  with  more  civilized  foreigners,  the 
state  still  remained  altogether  a  nation  of  warriors. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  appears  in  the  page  of 
history  the  fearful  phenomenon  of  a  great  militarj* 
republic ;  and  the  history  of  the  next  ten  years, 
in  which  Rome  overthrew  so  many  thrones  and 
free  states,  gives  a  striking  proof,  that  such  a 
power  is  the  natural  enemy  to  the  independence  of 
all  the  states  within  the  reach  of  her  arms^  The 
causes  which  led  Rome  from  this  time  to  aspire 
after  the  dominion  of  the  world  are  to  be  foiiod 
neither  in  her  geographical  situation,  which  fori 
conquering  power  by  land  seemed  rather  unf* 
vourable ;  nor  in  the  inclination  of  the  people 
who  were  opposed  to  the  first  war  against  Philipj 
but  singly  and  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  her  gover 
ment.  The  means,  however,  whereby  she  06 
tained  her  end,  must  not  be  sought  for  merely  iJ 
the  excellence  of  her  armies  and  generals,  but 

Het|Kiiky,  rather  in  that  uniform,  sharp-sighted,  and  del' 
terous  policy,  by  which  she  was  enabled  to 
tratc  the  powerful  alliances  formed  against  her^ 
notwithstanding  the  many  adversaries  who  at  that 
time  sought  to  form  new  ones.  But  where  coaM 
be  found  such  another  council  of  state,  embody- 
ing such  a  mass  of  practical  political  wisdom,  as 

State  cif  iiie  the  Romau  senate  must  have  been  at  its  insti* 
tution?  All  this,  however,  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  subjugated  the  world,  if  the 
want  of  good  government,  the  degeneracy  of  the 
military  art,  and  morals  sunk  to  the  lowest  grade 
of  depravity  among  both   rulers  and   people,  » 
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foreign  states,   had  not  seconded  the  eftorts  of  ^cco^o 
Rome, 

View  of  the  politiciil  state  of  the  world  at  that  period*  In 
the  west,  Sicily  (ufidivided  since  21 2)^  Sardinia,  und  Corsica, 
iince  237j  and  Spain,  divided  into  citerior  and  ulterior  had 
become^  since  206,  (the  latter  rather  in  name  than  in  fact), 
Roman  provinces;  the  independence  of  Carthiige  had  heen  de- 
stroyed by  the  last  peace^  and  her  subordination  seciued  by 
the  alliance  of  Rome  i^ith  Masinissa ;  CisLilpine  Gaul,  formed 
into  a  pro\'ince,  served  as  a  barrier  against  the  iiiroadtj  of  the 
more  northern  barbarians.  On  the  other  side,  in  the  east,  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia,  and  the  free  states  of  Greece,  formtni; 
together  a  very  complicated  system,  bad  opened  a  connexion 
with  Rome  since  the  Illyrian  war,  2,'^),  and  Pbilip'K  alliance 
with  Hannihal,  214,  Of  the  three  powers  of  the  first  rank, 
diacedonia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  tlie  two  former  were  allied  against 
the  latter,  who,  on  her  part,  maintained  a  good  nnderstand- 
ing  with  Rome.  The  states  of  secondary  rank  were,  the  jEto- 
lian  league,  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  the  republic  of  Rhodes, 
with  some  smaller,  such  as  Athens :  these  had  allied  them- 
selves to  Rome  since  the  confederacy  against  Philip,  211.  The 
Achaean  league,  on  the  contrar^s  ivas  in  the  interests  of  IMa- 
cedoiiia,  which  R<ime  always  endeavoured  to  attach  to  herself,  in 
order  to  make  head  against  those  of  the  first  rank* 

8,  A  declaration  of  war  against  Philip,  notwith-  wiragainni 
standing  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  of  the  peo-2w.'^'   * 
pie,  and  an  attack  upon  Macedonia  itself,  accord- 
ing to  the  constant  maxim  of  carrying  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  country,  immediately  followed* 
They  could  not,  however^  drive  Philip  so  soon 
from  the  fastnesses  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  which 
were  his  bulwarks.     But  Rome  possessed  in  T.J-Q«'»tw* 
Qaintus  Flaminms,  who  marched  against  Phibp  im, 
as  the  deliverer  of  Greece,  a  statesman  and  ge- 
neral exactly  fitted  for  a  period  of  great  revolu- ,     , 
tions.     By  the  permanency  of  his  political  in-  Roman 
fluence  he  became  indeed  the  true  fonnder  of  the^X"*" 
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Second  RomaH  power  in  the  east*  Who  could  better 
-^°'°°'  cajole  men  and  nations,  while  they  were  erecting 
altars  to  him,  than  T.  Quintus?  Indeed  he  put 
on  with  so  much  art  the  character  of  a  high 
genius,  such  as  had  been  given  by  nature  ta 
Scipio,  that  he  almost  deceived  history  itseltj 
The  struggle  between  him  and  Philip  consisladl 
rather  of  a  display  of  talents  in  political  stratagem 
and  finesse  than  of  feats  of  arms :  even  before 

B,c.  197.  battle  of  Cynoscephalse  had  given  the  finisbiog' 
stroke,  the  Romans  had  turned  the  balance  in, 

i9B.         their  favour,' by  gaining  the  Achaean  league. 

Tbe  negotiations  between  Rome  and  Macedonia,  from  tkt 
year  214,  give  the  first  striking  examples  of  the  aliilitjr  aad 
address  of  tbe  Romans  in  foreign  policy ;  and  tkey  are  the  mtm 
remarkable^  as  tbe  treaty  with  the  iCtoHans  and  others.  21 1  (iff 
above,  p.  280),  was  tbe  cause  of  the  trausactians  which  ttftenmrit 
took  place  in  the  east*  The  system  of  the  Romans,  of  taltiog 
the  lesser  states  tinder  their  protection  as  allies,  most  olwafl 
have  given  them  an  opportunity  of  making  war  an  tbe  tnoft 
powerfnl  whenever  they  chose.  This  really  hapjiened  in  tU 
present  case,  notwithstanding  the  peace  concluded  with  FhlSif, 
204,  The  chief  object  of  the  Romans  in  this  war,  boUl  by  ifi 
and  land,  was  to  drive  Philip  completely  out  of  Greece^  The 
allies  on  both  sides,  and  tlie  conditions  of  peace,  were  the  same 
as  those  with  Carthage  (see  above,  p.  280).  The  destmcliciii  of 
tlie  naval  power  of  her  conquered  enemies  became  now  a  nkaads 
of  Roman  policy  in  making  peace ;  and  she  thus  maintained  tie 
dominion  of  the  seas  without  any  great  fleet,  and  vinthout  lfliifl| 
the  essential  character  of  a  dominant  |>ower  by  laod, 

9*  The  expulsion  of  Philip  from  Greece  broughl 
that  countiy  into  a  state  of  dependence  iiptHi 
Home ;  and  that  could  not  have  been  better  se- 
cured than  by  Uie  present  of  liberty  which  T. 
Quintns  conferred  upon  its  inhabitants  at  the 
Ibthmiun  games.     The  system  of  surveiUaiicc, 
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which  the  Romans  had  already  established  in  the 
west  over  Carthage  and  Numidia,  was  now  adopted 
in  the  east  over  Greece  and  Macedonia.  Roman 
coramissionersj  under  the  name  of  ambassadors, 
were  sent  into  the  country  of  the  nations  in  alU- 
ance,  and  were  the  principal  means  by  which  this 
system  of  espionage  was  carried  on.  These  how- 
ever did  not  fail  to  give  umbrage  to  the  Greeks, 
particularly  to  the  turbulent  yEtolians;  more  espe- 
cially as  the  Romans  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  with- 
draw their  troops  from  a  country  which  they  had 
declared  to  be  free. 


SlCOWD 
PtlltOD. 


Liberty  was  expressly  granted  to  tlie  state  wLicli  had  taken 
A<e  part  of  Philip,  namely,  to  the  Achseans ;  to  the  others  k  \vm 
nfttnriilly  understood  to  beh>n^.  It  was  nevertheless  three  years, 
194,  before  the  Houiitn  army  evacuated  Greece  ant!  witliclrew  from 
the  fortified  places.  The  condyct  of  T.  Quintiys  during  this  j*erjod 
folly  shows  what  he  was.  The  Greeks  indeed  had  much  want  of 
such  a  guardian  if  they  wished  to  remain  quiet:  hh  conduct,  how- 
ever, in  the  war  ai^inst  Nahisj  195^  shows  that  he  had  not  mudi 
It  heart  the  tranquillity  of  Greece. 

10.  The  treaty  of  peace  with  Philip  contained 
the  seeds  of  a  new  and  greater  war  with  SjTria; 
but  though  this  seemed  inevitable  at  that  time, 
it  did  not  break  out  till  six  years  afterwards;  and 
ID  but  few  periods  of  the  history  of  the  world  is 
so  great  a  political  crisis  to  be  found,  as  in  this 
short  interval.  The  fall  of  Carthage  and  Ma- 
cedonia had  shown  the  rest  of  the  world  what  it 
J  had  to  expect  from  Rome ;  and  there  was  no 
[lack  of  great  men  sufficiently  endowed  with  cou- 

je  and  talents  to  resist  her.  The  danger  of  a 
formidable  league  between  Carthage,  Syria,  and 
Perhaps  Macedonia,  was  never  so  much  to  be 
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f^ivosn  feared,  as  Hannibal,  now  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
— '^—^  laboured  to  effect  it  with  all  the  zeal  which  his 
hatred  of  Rome  could  inspire ;  and  they  mighl 
calculate  with  certainty  beforehand  on  the  acci 
which  she  sion  of  many  smaller  states*  Rome,  however,  by 
her  decisive  and  artful  policy,  got  Hannibal  ba^j 
nished  from  Carthage,  amused  Philip  by  granti 
him  some  trifling  advantages,  and  gained  over 
smaller  states  by  her  ambassadors.  By  these 
means,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  intrigui 
in  the  court  of  Syria,  she  prevented  this  coalition 
from  being  formed.  Antiochus  was  therefore  left 
without  assistance  in  Greece^  except  from  the 
^tolians,  and  a  few  other  unimportant  allies; 
while  Rome  drew  from  hers,  especially  the  Rho- 
dians  and  Eumenes,  advantages  of  the  greatest 
consequence.  ^ 

The  first  cause  of  contentii>ii  betwe€n  Rome  and  AntuxM^I 
was  the  liberty  of  Greece,  whicli  ibc  fonneT  wished  to  extend  to 
the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  and  to  those  in  particular  whkk  kd 
belonged  to  PJiilipi  and  afterwards  to  Antiochns;  while  the  litStf 
prince  contended,  that  Rome  had  no  right  to  intermeddle  irith 
the  .'ilfairs  of  Asia.  The  second  cause  of  dispute  wa-n  the  occcpt- 
tion  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  by  Antiochus,  19t>,  in  righted 
some  ancient  pretensions  ;  and  Rome,  on  her  part,  would  wt 
tolerate  him  in  Europe.  The  contest  began  \9ih  with  but  Klde 
warmth,  as  by  Hannibal's  flight  to  Antiochus,  U>5,  and  by  tk 
fury  and  instigation  of  the  ^toiitms,  the  prospects  of  all  putA 
seemed  overciist-  What  a  fortunate  thing  it  was  for  Rome  tlat 
Hannibd  and  AntiocJius  could  not  understand  each  oUier! 


H^YKSy  dejtederum  ad  Romanarum  opts  i 
rum  evmlU  corumque  causU  ;  in  Opusc.  vol.  iii 

1 L  This  war  was  much  sooner  brought  toaler* 

minatioii  than  the  Macedonian^  owiag  to  the  biU* 

191.  measures  adopted  by  Antiochus.     After  bifioff 
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been  driven  from  Greece  by  Galabrius,  and  that   stcoim 
two  naval  victories  bad  opened  to  the  Romans 
the  way  to  Asia,  lie  felt  inclined  to  act  on  theiiatiienf 
defensive;  but  in  the  battle  near  Magnesia  on  the  192^**'** 
Sipylus,  L.  Scipio   gathered   the   laurels  which 
more  properly  belonged  to  Galabrius.     The  total 
expulsion  of  Antiochus  from  Asia  Minor,  even  be- 
fore this  victory,  had  been  the  chief  object  of  the  comfiSSM 
war.    The  conditions  of  peace  (see  above,  p.  280.) 
were  such,  as  not  only  weakened  Antiochus,  but 
reduced  him  to  a  state  of  dependence. 


OHII  I 


of  peace. 


During  this  coDtest  in  tLe  east,  a  sanguinary  war  was  going  on 
in  4he  west ;  from  the  year  201  in  Spain ,  where  tlie  elder  Cato 
commanded;  and  from  193  in  Italy  itself,  agiiinst  the  Liguriuns. 
Whatever  may  be  said  upon  the  means  made  nse  of  by  Rome  to 
increase  the  number  of  hex  citizens^  it  will  always  be  dilHcult  to 
comprehend^  not  i»nly  how  she  eouM  supjiort  all  these  wars  with- 
imt  being  thereby  w^eakened,  but  how  at  the  same  time  she  could 
Iffund  so  many  colonies ! 

12.  Even  after   the   termination  of  this  war.  Moderation 
Rome  refrained  with  astonishing  moderation  from** 
appearing  in  the  light  of  a  conqueror :  it  was  only 
for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  for  her  allies,  that 
ghe  had  contended!    Without  keeping  a  foot  of 
land  for  herself,  she  divided,  with  the  exception 
of  the  free  Grecian  cities,  the  conquered  Asia 
Minor  between  the  Euraenians  and  the  Rhodians; 
the  manner,  however,  in  which  she  dealt  with 
I  the  ^tolians,  who  after  a  long  supplication  for 
peace  were  obliged  to  buy  it  dearly,  shows  that  she 
also  knew  how  to  treat  unfaithful  allies.     The  war  wangftij 
against  the  Gauls  in  Asia  Minor  was  not  less  ne-Jn^Asia" 
cessary  for  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  in  that  ^^'°°'^  ^^^ 
country,  than  it  was  injurious  to  the  morals  and 
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military  discipline  of  the  Roman  army.      Thc^ 
here  learned  to  levy  contributions. 

13.  Thus,  within  the  short  space  of  ten  years, 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  authority 
in  the  east,  and  the  general  state  of  affairs  en- 
tirely changed.  If  Rome  was  not  yet  the  ruler, 
she  was  at  least  the  arbitress  of  the  world  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates.  The  pow  er  of  the 
three  principal  states  was  so  completely  humbled, 
that  they  durst  not,  without  the  permission  of 
Rome,  begin  any  new  war;  the  fourth,  Egypt, 
had  already,  in  the  year  201,  pi aced^herself  under 
the  guardianship  of  Rome;  and  the  lesser  powers^ 
followed  of  themselves :  esteeming  it  an  honov 
to  be  called  the  allies  of  Rome,  With  this  na 
the  nations  were  lulled  into  security,  and  brougl 
under  the  Roman  yoke;  the  new  political  systefl 
of  Rome  was  founded  and  strengthened,  partlj 
by  exciting  and  supporting  the  wxaker  stato 
against  the  stronger,  however  unjust  the  cans 
of  the  former  might  be,  and  partly  by  faction 
which  she  found  means  to  raise  in  every  stat 
even  the  least. 

Although  the  policy  of  Rome  extended  itwlf  everywhere  lij 
means  of  her  c<>mmisj»ioDers,  or  ambaH&adors,  yet  she  kept  i 
niore  particular  guard  against  Curtbage  by  favouring  Masjnitfi 
at  her  expensej  against  the  Achaean  league  by  favoiiiifig  th 
S|mrtiin8,  and  against  Philip  of  Macedon  by  favoariog  «fm  «•» 
who  brought  any  compliimt  against  him  (see  abavej  p,  381  ]« 

14.  Although  these  new  connexions  and  thii 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations  aided  greatly  the 
difl'usion  of  knowledge  and  science,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  gradual  improvement  in  her  civiliU' 
tiou,  yet  was  it  nevertheless,  in  many  respect 
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detrimental  to  the  internal  state  of  Rome.  The 
introduclion  of  the  scandalous  Bacchanalia,  which 
was  immediately  discovered  and  forbidden,  shows 
how  easily  great  vices  may  creep  in  among  a 
people  who  are  only  indebted  for  their  morality  to 
their  ignorance.  Among  the  higher  classes  also 
the  spirit  of  intrigue  manifested  itself  to  an  asto- 
nishing degree;  particularly  by  the  attacks  di- 
rected against  the  Scipios  by  the  elder  Cato, 
whose  restless  activity  became  the  instrument  of 
his  malignant  passions.  The  severity  of  his  cen- 
sorship did  not  repair  the  evils  caused  by  his 
immorality  and  pernicious  politics. 


Secot^ji 


Voluntary  exile  of  Scipio  Africaiius  to  LmtemEm,  107,  He 
dies  there,  183,  the  same  year  in  which  Hannibal  falls  under 
the  continued  persecution  of  Htjnie.  His  brother  Scipio  Asi- 
aticus  is  also  unable  to  escape  a  trial  and  condemnsition,  185- 
One  would  have  expected  a  sensible  eifect  from  the  exile  of  these 
two  great  men ;  but,  in  a  state  where  the  ruling  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  like  what  the  Roman  senate  WBa,  the  change  of 
individuals  is  of  but  little  consetiueace. 


15,  New  broils  arise,  as  early  as  185,  with 
Philip  of  Macedon,  who  soon  finds  that  they  had 
spared  him  no  longer  than  it  suited  their  own 
convenience.  Although  the  intervention  of  Phi- 
lip's youngest  son,  upon  whom  the  Romans  had 
formed  some  design,  prevented  the  powers  from 
coming  to  an  immediate  rupture,  and  war  was 
still  farther  delayed  by  Philip's  death,  yet  the 
national  hatred  descended  to  his  successor,  and 
continued  to  increase,  notwithstanding  an  alliance 
concluded  with  him,  until  the  war  openly  broke 
out  (seie  above,  p.  283), 
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The  first  circumstance  which  gave  umbrage  to  Philip 
the  small  portion  tbey  permitted  him  to  conquer  in  Atha 
and  Tliessaly  duHng  the  war  against  Antiochus.  But  whit 
sharpened  his  animosity,  much  more  than  tlie  object  in  dispute^ 
was  the  conduct  of  the  commissi onary  ambassadors  of  Rome,  be- 
fore wham  he,  the  king,  was  called  upon  to  defend  himself  as  ao 
accn^d  party,  184.  The  exckmation  of  Philip,  ^*that  the  miji_ 
of  every  day  had  not  yet  set,"  showed  his  indignation^  and  at  i 
same  time  betrayed  Iiis  intention*  Tlie  interval  previoxw  to 
breaking  out  of  the  war  was  anything  rather  than  a  time  of  | 
for  Rome ;  for  besides  tlmt  the  Spanish  and  Ligurian  wars  coD" 
tinued  almost  without  intermission,  the  revolts  which  broke  onl 
in  Istria,  178^  and  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica^  I7<3,  caused  misA 
bloodshed. 

16.    In   the   second   Macedonian   war,   whicl 
ended  with  the  destruction  of  Perseus  and 
kingdom  (see  above,  p.  284),  it  required  the  ac 
tive  eflbrts  of  Roman  policy  to  prevent  a  powerful 
confederacy  from  being  formed  against  her;  m 
Perseus  used  all  his  endeavours  to  stimulate,  irot 
only  the  Grecian  states,  and  Thrace  and  Illyria, 
but  also  Carthage  and  Asia,  to  enter  into  allianc 
with  him.     Where  was  it  that  Rome  did  not 
this  crisis  send  her  ambassadors  ?   She  did  do 
indeed  succeed  so  far  as  to  leave  her  enemy  qnili 
alone,  but  prepared  new  triumphs  for  herself  oifC 
the  few  allies  she  left  him.   Tlie  devastated  Epiri 
and  Gentius  king  of  Illyria,  suffered  dearly  for  the 
assistance  they  had  lent  him;  the  states  also  whicfc 
had  remained  neuter,  the  Rhodians  and  Eumeoefi 
were  made  to  feel  severely  that  they  were 
mere  creatures  of  Rome* 


Beginning  of  the  Macedonian  war,  \7l,  before  Rome  ' 
pared ;  a  deceitful  truce,  which  raised  the  indignation  of  ti* 
ancient  senators,  was  the  means  resorted  to  for  g^dniii^  tinr- 
Not  withstand  ing  this,  the  war  at  first,   170  and  \G6. 
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vourable  to  Perseus ;  but  he  wanted  resolution  and  judgment  to 
enable  him  to  turn  his  advantages  to  account.  In  168,  Paulus  . 
iEmilius,  an  old  geueral,  against  the  usual  custom  of  the  Romans, 
took  the  command.  Blwdy  and  decisive  battle  near  Fydna, 
June  22,  168.  8o  completely  may  one  day  overturn  a  kingdom 
which  htis  only  an  army  for  its  support !  Contemporary  with  this 
war,  and  LigMy  fortunate  for  Rome,  was  the  war  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  with  Egypt.  No  wonder  that  Rome  did  not,  till 
168,  through  PopiHus,  command  peace  between  them!  (See 
above,  p,  257) 

17.  The  destruction  of  the  Macedonian  mon- 
archy was  attended  with  consequences  equally 
disastrous  for  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered. 
To  the  first  it  soon  gave  the  notion  of  becoming  the 
masters  of  the  world,  instead  of  its  arbiters ;  and 
it  exposed  the  latter,  for  the  next  twenty  years, 
to  all  the  evils  inseparable  from  such  a  catas- 
trophe. The  system  of  politics  hitherto  pursued 
by  Rome  could  not  last  much  longer;  for  if 
nations  suffered  themselves  to  be  brought  under 
the  yoke  by  force,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  be  long  held  in  dependence 
under  the  specious  name  of  liberty.  But  the 
state  of  things,  after  this  war,  was  such  as  con- 
tributed to  hasten  a  change  in  the  form  of  the 
relations  which  existed  between  Rome  and  her 
allies. 

The  repuljlican  constitution  given  to  the  already  mined  and 
devastated  ^Incedonisms  (see  ahove,  p.  285.)  and  Illyrians,  and 
which,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  ^Showed  to  all 
people  that  Rome  was  ready  to  bestow  liberty  upon  them,"  wub 
graaied  upon  such  hard  conditions,  that  the  enfranchised  nation 
ioon  used  every  endeavour  to  procure  themselves  a  king.  Greece 
however  suffered  still  more  than  Macedonia.  Here,  during  the 
war,  the  spirit  of  faction  had  risen  to  the  Iiighest  pitch ;  and  the 
ifrogant  insoleuce  of  the  Roman  party »  composed  for  the  most 
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part  of  venalj  %vretdied  viilains,  was  so  great,  tliat  they  pen*- 
cuted  not  only  those  who  had  espoused  an  opposite  faction,  bat 
also  those  wlio  had  joined  no  faction  at  all.  Rome  nevertlideB 
could  not  believe  herself  secure,  ontil  ahe  had  destroyed,  by  i 
cruel  artifice,  all  her  adversaries  (see  above,  p.  285). 


18.  Entirely  in  the  same  spirit  did  Rome  pro*^ 
ceed  against  the  other  states  from  whom  she  hdH 
anything  to  fear.  These  must  be  rendered  de-  ' 
fenceless ;  and  every  means  of  effecting  that  pur^ 
pose  was  considered  justifiable  by  the  sena 
The  quarrels  between  the  successors  to  the  thro 
in  Egypt  were  taken  advantage  of  to  cause  dis 
sensions  in  that  kingdom  (see  above,  p.  257 
while  Syria  was  retained  in  a  state  of  tutel 
by  keeping  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne 
Rome;  and  its  military  power  neutralized  bj 
means  of  their  ambassadors  (see  above,  p.  241) 

19.  From  these  facts  we  may  also  conclude* 
that  the  injuries  now  meditated  against  Carthage 
were  not  separate  projects,  but  rtither  formed  part 
of  the  general  system  of  Roman  policy  at  thi 
period,  although  particular  events  at  one  time 
larded  their  execution,  and  at  another  hastened  ii 
History,  in  recounting  the  incredibly  bad  treal 
ment  which  Carthage  had  to  endure  before  h< 
fall,  seems  to  have  given  a  warning  to  those 
tions  who  can  take  it,  of  what  they  may  exi 
from  the  domination  of  a  powerful  republic. 


Cato  was  the  chief  of  the  party  whidi  sought  the  destrDdtel 

Cartha^,  both  from  a  Kpirit  of  envy  against  Scipto  Nmeiif  \ 
he  hated  for  his  great  influence  in  the  senate;  and  beciiia6»  i 
unbassador  to  Carthage,  he  thought  they  did  not  treat  htm  will 
sufficient  respect.  But  Masini^sas  victory,  ir*2  (mm  wbtm 
p.  87),  and  the  defection  of  Utica,  brought  tbi^  i>rorecl 
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1  imtnedlate  play,     B  'ginning  of  the  war,  150,  tlie  Carthaginians    Sicond 
!  having  been  prenoosly  inveigled  out  of  their  anus.     Thif  city,  J'^^^^^^- 
I  however,  was  not  captured  and  destroyed  by  F.  8d pio  /Emili- 
anus,  till  146.     The  Carthaginian  territory,  under  the  name  of 
I  Africat  made  a  Rom  an  province* 

20,  During  this  third  war  witli  Carthage,  hos*  a  new 
tilities   again   broke    out    in    Macedonia,    which  d;;*^^/^^^^^ 
brought  on  a  new  war  with  Greece,  and  entirely  ^''^^^' 
changed  the  state  of  both  these  countries.     In 
Macedonia,  an  impostor  named  Andriscus,  who 
pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Philip,  placed  himself 
at  the   head   of  that   highly  disaflected    people^ 
assumed  the  name  of  Philip,  and  became,  parti- 
cularly by  an  alliance  with  the  Thracians,  very  li.  cms. 
fonnidable  to   the  Romans,    until   overcome   by 
Metellus.      Rome  wishing  to   take  advantage  of 
this   crisis   to   dissolve   the    Achaean  league,  the 
Achsean    war    broke   out   (see   above,   p.   285). 
This  war  was  begun  by  Metellus,  and  terminated  Teminaw 
by    Nummiiis   with   the  destruction  of  Corinth.  umnHmoi 
By  the  formation  of  Macedonia  and  Greece  into  J;^^"***' 
provinces,  Rome  now  gave  a  proof  that  no  ex- 
isting relations,  nor  any  form  of  government,  can 
prevent  nations  from  being  subjugated  by  a  war- 
like republic,  whenever  circumstances  render  it 

TlOssilvIe, 


it  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  destruction  of  the  two 
^rii  commercial  cities  in  the  world,  in  the  same  year,  would  have 
t^een  followed  by  important  consequences  to  the  course  of  trade  ; 
Dot  the  trade  of  Carthage  and  Corinth   had  already  l>een  drawn 

^  Alexandria  and  Rhodes,  Utica  otherwise  might,  in  some  re- 

^^>ects^  hsLve  gopplied  the  place  of  Carthage. 

21.  While  Rome  was  thus  destroying  thrones  vvar  in 
^d  republics,  she  met  in  Spain  with  an  antago- "^^'"* 
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SrtoND    nist— a  simple  Spanish  countryman  named  Viria- 
''"'^'''  thus— whom,  after  six  years'  war,  she  could  only 
B.C.  140.  rid  herself  of  by  assassination.     The  war  never- 
theless continued  after  his  death  against  the  Ntt* 
mantines,  who  would  not  be  subjected,  but  were 
133.         at  last  destroyed  by  Scipio  ^milianus. 


I 


The  war  against  tlie  Spaniards,  wbo  of  all  the  tuitions 
dued  by  the  R«>maTiti  defended  their  liberty  with  the  gftal^ 
obstinacy,  be^m  in  the  year  200^  six  years  after  the  total  expttlp 
sion  of  the  Cartliaginians  from  their  country,  206.  It  ww  €i- 
ceedingly  obstinate,  partly  from  the  natnral  state  of  the  coontijr 
wliich  was  thickly  populated,  and  where  every  place  became  t 
fortress  ;  partly  from  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants ;  bat  dbm 
all  by  the  policy  of  the  Romans,  who  were  wont  to  employ  thdr 
allies  to  subdue  other  nations.  This  war  continued^  almost  wilk* 
out  interniption,  from  the  yeiir  200  to  133,  and  was  for  the  umpi 
part  carried  on  at  the  same  time  in  Spain  Citerior,  where 
Celtiberi  were  most  formidable  adversaries,  and  in  Spain 
riur,  where  the  Lusitani  were  equally  |>owerfiil,  H< 
were  at  the  highest  jutch  in  l^it,  under  Cato,  who  reduced 
Citerior  to  a  state  of  tranqnillity  in  185 — 17^  when  the 
beri  were  attacked  up<in  iheir  native  territory ;  and  15*5 — 1. 
when  the  Romans  in  both  provinces  were  so  often  btfaten^  litf 
those  in  Rome  dreaded  to  be  sent  there*  The  ajitortioiii  ml 
perfidy  of  Servius  Galba  placed  Viriathus,  in  the  fesa  Hfc  ^ 
the  head  of  hi^  nation,  the  Ltisitam:  the  war,  howeTCTi  w* 
extejided  itself  to  Spain  Citerior,  where  many  nations, 
cularly  the  Nuniantines,  arose  against  Rome,  143-  Vi 
sometimes  victorious  and  sometimes  defeated*  became  only 
more  formidable  after  the  latter;  liecause  he  knew  ham 
take  advantage  of  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
p<ieitions  of  his  countrymen.  After  his  murder,  caused  bf 
treachery  of  Ciepio,  140,  Lusitania  was  subdued  ;  but  the  Ni 
tine  war  Wcunje  still  more  violent,  and  the  Numontinci 
pelltnl  the  consul  I^Jancinus  to  a  disadvantageous  tivitj^  I< 
WJieii  Scipio,  in  the  year  133,  put  an  end  to  tUa  way, 
certainly  was  tranquil ;  nevertheless,  the  northern  ptftf 
still  unsubdued,  though  the  Romans  penetrated  as  fiff  «  C*^ 
latia. 
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52.  Towards   the  end  of  this  period,  the  Ro-    sicokd 
ns  obtained  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  the  pos-  ^^^^^J^i'y 

R'on  of  one  of  their  most  important  provinces  ;  leaves  his 
1  j-i  -  4         1  « T  t      1   -  r  T\  kingdom  to 

he  profligate  Attalus  IlL  kjng  of  rergamus,  ii.eiu- 

[ueathing  them  (on  what  account  it  is  uncer-  '^'^'**' 

i)  the   whole  of  his  kingdom  (see  above,  p. 

L),  they  immediately  took  possession  of  it,  and^-^^^*^^ 

it  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  legitimate 

Aristonieus,  merely  ceding,  as  a  recompense, 

gia  to  Mithridates  V,  king  of  Pontus.    Thus, 

stroke  of  the  pen,  the   largest  and  finest 

of  Asia  Minor  became  the  property  of  Rome, 

this   extraordinary   legacy  was    the  work   of 

man   policy,   she   paid  dear    enough,   in   the 

h  run,  for   this  accession  to  her  power  and 

res,  by  the  destruction  of  her  morak,  and  the 

adful  wars  to  which  this  legacy  gave  rise  under 

thridates,  I 

13.  The  foreign  possessions  of  Rome,  besides  R^^^ai^Fo- 

VI  IIC'CS » 

ly.  comprised  at  this  time  under  the  name  of 

vinces  a  name   of  much  higher  signification  j 

ie  Latin  language  than  in  any  other,  Citerior 

Ulterior  Spain,  Africa  (the  territory  of  Car- 

e),    Sicily,    Sardinia  and    Corsica,   Liguria, 

Cisalpine  Gaul,   in    the   west;    and    in  the  j 

Macedonia,    Achaia,    and    Asia  (territory 
^ergamus).     The   inhabitants  of  these  coun-  How  po- 
were  entirely  subject  to  Rome.     The  ad-^*'^ 
tration  of  them  was   carried    on  by    those  J 

had  enjoyed  the  office  of  consul,  and   by  I 

tors,  to  whom  were  subordinate  quaestors,  or 
Jectors  of  the  revenue.  The  highest  military 
Ipivil  powers  were  united  in  these  governors; 
bncipal   cause    of    tluit   horrible    opnresstun 
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which  was  soon  felt.  Troops  were  always  kept 
up  in  the  provinces;  and  the  Latin  language 
everywhere  introduced  (except  only  where  Greek 
was  spoken),  that  the  inhabitants  might  be  made 
as  much  like  Romans  as  possible. 


origin  «^V 


Till  nearly  the  end  of  this  period,  pretore  were  ei 
appointed  to  each  province*  It  was  not  tiO  after  the  origin  < 
the  qifirstiones  perpeium,  that  it  became  the  custom  for  tKl 
pretors  who  had  finished  their  office^  to  succeed  to  the  prorincM 
(propriplores),  a  principal  cause  of  the  degeneration  of  the  R*- 
man  constitution. 

C.  SiGONius,  de  Antique  jure  pmvinciarum  in  Gnenu  Tk^ 
Anliq^  Emn.  vol.  li. 

24.   The  acquisition   of  these   rich   eountril 
naturally  had  a  great  influence  in  increasing  \ 
revenue  of  the  Romans.     Though  Rome  was 
indeed   a   state,   like    Carthage,   altogether   di 
pendent  upon   finances,  yet  she  kept  these 
justed  in  a  wonderful  manner;   a  spirit  of 
order  being  observed  in  this  as  well  as  in  eveij 
other  department   of  her   administration.     If 
extraordinary  emergencies  recourse  were  had 
native  loans,  to  a  change  in  the  value  of  moe 
or  a  monopoly  of  salt,  order  was  soon  restor 
the  booty  obtained  from  conquered  countries 
indeed  a  great  source  of  public  revenue  (m'ar 
so  long  as  it  was  reserved  for  the  state,  and  be-i 
came  not  the  prey  of  the  generals. 


Sources  of  the  Roman  revenue  {vecUgaiia}  w^re:  1.  TdM^ 
a.  from  the  Roman  citiJEens ;  that  is  to  say,  a  {in^»rrt|'*tix  m- 
posed  by  the  senate  according  to  the  urgeocy  of  the  amm  {mUck 
however,  was  remitted,  for  a  long  time,  after  the  wir  wHk 
Perseus,  168^  being  no  longer  necessary).  A.  Trihott  «f  thi  i 
aiiieti  (socii)  in  IttiW :  which  seem»  also  to  have  Leen 
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taxes ;  differing  in  different  places,  c.  Tribute  of  the  pro- 
Tp^nce* ;  in  some  a  heavy  poll-tax^  in  otliera  tax*;*  on  property ; 
in  all,  however,  they  were  paid  in  naturnl  productions,  mostly 
in  the  ordinary,  though  sometimes  in  the  more  uncommon, 
as  well  for  the  salary  of  the  governor  as  for  the  supply  of 
the  capital.  2.  The  revenue  from  the  national  domains  {ager 
publicus),  as  well  in  Ita]y  {especially  in  Campania)  as  in 
the  provinces  ;  the  tythes  {ikcum(t)  of  winch  were  paid  by 
xneana  of  leases  of  f^wt  years,  granted  by  the  censors.  3.  The 
revejiue  from  the  customs  {portoria)j  collected  in  the  seaports 
and  frontier  tow^ns.  4,  The  revenue  arising  hmn  the  mines 
{metalla),  particularly  the  Spanish  silver  mines  i  the  proprietors 
of  which  were  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  to  the  stats.  5.  The  duty 
upon  enfranchised  slaves  {aurem  picenmarlum).  All  receipts 
flowed  into  the  national  treasury,  the  asrurium ;  all  outgoings 
were  exclusively  ordered  by  the  senate ;  and  the  {>eople  were 
oonsuked  as  little  with  regard  to  them  as  they  were  respecting 
the  imposts.  7'he  officers  employed  were  the  quirslores,  under 
whom  were  the  jrcnTra*,  divided  into  (kcuriajf,  who,  though  cer- 
tainly subordinate,  had  nevertheless  a  great  intJuence,  Their 
iervices,  as  they  were  not  yearly  changed,  must  have  been 
tndispensatile  to  the  qttwstores  for  the  time  being ;  and  the 
whole  management  of  affairs,  at  least  in  detail,  must  have  fallen 
into  their  hands. 


Upon  the  finances  of  Home,  the  best  work  at  present  is  i — 

P.  BtXRMANNi,  VectigaUa  Fopuli  Hmuam,  Leyden,  1734, 
4to, 

Two  excellent  treatises  hove  since  appeared  in  German  upon 
thht  subject  :^ 

f  D,  H.  Hkgewisch,  Eisatf  upon  Roman  Finances.  Antona, 
IBOi,  and 

t  R.  Bosse,  Sketch  of  the  St^slcm  of  Finance  in  Ike  Roman 
State.  Brunswick,  1803,  2  parts.  Both  include  the  periods  of 
the  republic  and  tlie  monarchy. 
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From  the  beginning  of  the  civil  broils  under  the  GraecM, 
to  thefaU  of  the  republic.     B.  C  13*— 30.      Ymr  ^  ^ 
Rome,  620-7LM.. 


Third 


Sources.  Concerning  the  first  half  of  this  important  ] 
.  of  the  republic,  clown  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  we  are  sadly  I 
want  of  precise  inform  option*  Not  one  of  the  contemparvT 
writers  has  been  preserved  to  us,  nor  indeed  any  one  of  iS^ 
later  liistorians  who  compiled  a  history  of  the  whole  pefioi 
Apfian,  de  Bdlis  Chillhus ;  Plutarch,  in  his  Livet  ^f  ik_ 
Gr&ccfu  ;  and  the  spirited  Compendinm  of  Vel.  Patbbcitl 
are,  for  this  portion,  the  principal  authorities  ;  and  even  the  i 
jjerfect  summaries  of  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  so  masterly  supp 
by  FreinsbemiuSj  become  here  of  importance.  For  the  tin* 
which  follow  8alluat,  Jitgurtha  and  Caliline  are  two  exc 
historical  cabinet  pieces,  and  become  the  more  valuable  fbr^ 
insight  they  at  the  same  time  give  ns  of  the  internal  condit 
Rome.  His  great  workj  however,  The  Hi  stories ^  i«>  with  I 
exception  of  a  few  precious  fragments,  nafortunately  lust. 
the  times  of  CiEsAR  and  Cicero,  we  have  the  Commtemiar 
the  first,  and  the  Oraiious  and  Letters  of  the  latter  ; 
rich  instruction.  What  is  left  us  of  Dion  Cassius'b  NiMmf, 
begins  with  the  year  09  before  Christ.  Of  PlutarchV  Utttf 
besides  those  of  the  Gracchi,  the  following  are  eoanected  wiik 
this  period:  C.  Marius,  Sylla,  Lucullus,  Crassus^  Ski 
RIU8,  Cato  op  UtjcAj  Cicero>  Brutus,  and  A]«To«im> 
Upon  the  sources  for  whose  livesj  see  my  treatises  cited  i 
p.  317. 

Among  the  moderns,  the  greater  part  of  this  period  is  ] 
culnrly  treated  of  by  : — 

Dk    Bkoss^bs,  Uisioire  de  la    Nepublique  Romaime  ttam  P 
CQtirs  du  VI J  *  Steele  par  SaUmie,  a  Dijou,  1 777i  3  vols.  4lat 

In  German  by  J,  C.  Schlkuter,  1790,  etc.  with 
4  vols.    The  edittir  of  this  capital  work  had  «jt  idea  of  \ 
lating  Sallust,  and  supplying  what  is  lost.     It  i 
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a  tmnalatioti  of  Jugurtlia  and  Catiline,  the  period  between  both, 
of  which  SaUust  treats  in  his  Hhtories :  that  is,  from  Sylia  s 
abdicdtion,  B,  C.  7^ — ^7 ;  and  is  equally  important  fur  itself  and 
for  the  {>eriod  to  which  it  belongs* 

Vert  or,  Jlishnre  des  revolutions  arnvccr  datis  fe  gouverne' 
meni  de  la  repMlque  Romaine.  Paris,  IJ^^i*  ^  vols.  I2nn>.  Al- 
tiioiigh  thia  justly  esteemed  work  includes  the  foregoing  period^  if 
is  particularly  valuable  for  this. 

IVIably,  Observalions  sur  lex  Rom fi ins.  Geneve,  1751,  2  vtJs. 
8vif).  A  survey  of  the  internal  history,  not  without  ingenuity, 
bat  as  superitcial  as  the  Okservatkms  sur  hs  Grecs  by  the  same 
Author. 

I.  The  foregoing  period   is  composed   of  the Civii wars*, 
history  of  foreign  wars  alone  ;  in  this,  on  the  con- 
trary, Rome  appears  in  a  continual  state  of  in- 
ternal commotion.     If  foreign  hostilities  interrupt 
this  for  a  short  time,  it  is  only  that  it  may  be 
renewed  with  more  violence,  till  at  last  it  bursts 
forth   into   the  fiercest   civil   war.      As   the    al- Power  of 
most  boundless  power  of  the  senate  had  laid  thecr4*iesan 
foundation  of  an  exceedingly  hateful  family  ^ris- *^^*^'**^^* 
tocracy,  against  which  arrayed  themselves,  in  the  whku  is 
character  of  powerful  demagogues,  the  tribunes  TKiki^s 
of  the  people,  there   arose  a   new   struggle  be-  ^^^^^ 
tween  the    aristocratic   and    democratic  parties, 
which  almost  immediately  grew  into  two  powerful 
factions.     This  contest,  from  its  extent  and  its 
consequences,  soon  became  much  more  important 
than  the  ancient  one  between  the  patricians  and 
the  plebeians. 

This  family  aristocracy  g;niduully  arose  from  the  power  of  the 
taa^strates.  who  now  not  only  enjoyed  a  very  high  political  iin- 
portance,  hut,  by  the  government  of  the  provinces,  acq^nired 
■"iniense  wealth.^  The  present  aristocracy,  then,  coosisited  of  the 
liUng  families  {twhik-s)  concentrated  in  the  senate.  Tlie  struggle 
vritb  the  opposite  parly,  the  people  {plcbs),  became  so  much  the 
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TiiinD  niore  violent  in  consequence  of  the  great  abuses  wldch  bad 
pg^mp.  crept  into  the  ailministrationj  particularly  in  the  division  of  tKt 
lands  of  the  republic ;  the  ruling  families  Becuring  to  themaelfVi 
the  fruits  of  all  the  victories  and  conquests,  while  the  powfT  rf 
the  demtKjracy,  by  the  vast  accumulation  of  people  (wit bout  tlie 
metins  of  livt4ihood,  although  in  the  voting  comiiia),  espectilly 
^  of  enfranchii^ed  slaves^  who,  though  strangers^  mostly  withim! 

power  or  property,  formed,  nevertheless,  the  greater  put  ol 
what  was  then  called  the  Roman  people. 

G,  Ar.,  Rupert r,  SUmmata  gentium  Romanarum.     GuetL 

I'Jdo,  8vo.  Almost  indispensable  for  obtaining  a  dear  in&i|^t 
into  the  history  of  the  Roman  familiesj  and  of  course  into  tlmt  of 
the  state- 

2,  CorLimencement  of  the  disturbances  under 
the  tribunate  of  Tib.  Semproniiis  Gracchus,  whom 
former  connections  had  long  made  the  iiian  of  the 
Hedesirts  pcoplc.  His  dcsirc  was  to  relieve  the  distress 
th/distress  ^f  ^'^^  lower  orders  of  the  people;  and  the  means 
of  the  lower  ^j^gi-eljy  jj^  hopcd  to  do  this  was  a  better  divisioa 
of  the  lands  of  the  republic,  now  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy.  His  re- 
form, therefore,  naturally  led  at  once  to  a  struggle 
with  that  party.  Tib.  Gracchus  however  sooo 
found,  by  experience,  that  a  demagogue  cannot 
stop  where  he  would,  however  pure  his  intentions 
may  be  at  first ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  obtained 
a  prolongation  of  his  tribunate,  in  opposition  to 
iBiteUi  the  usual  custom,  than  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 


First  dis- 
turbances 
under  T.  S 
Gracchus. 
B.  C,  133, 


llwBtlempt; 


undertaking. 

The  first  agrarian  hiw  of  Gracchus  was  coniinnefi  hr  tiit 
pe«>ple»  notwithstanding  the  fruitless  opposition  uf  his  c«iUv^9i 
Octanni^,  who  was  deposed ;  it  decreeJi  that  na  permm  AaoH 
pnia&ess  above  five  hundred  acres  of  landj  nor  any  cUUil  nlioTektif 
that  quantity.  This  law  wajj,  in  fact,  only  a  renewal  af  tfct 
ancieut  L\c  lAcima  /  it  bnre,  however,  in  the  coiiditioi&  to  wU(^ 
Home  now  wua,  niucli  harder  upon  the  property  HMtrp^  bj  tk 
great  families,  than  it  did  in  the  oldeu  time.     Apjidfltmciit  d 
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m  committee  to  divic'e  the  national  lands,  to  whom  also  the  office 
was  given  to  inquire  which  were  the  property  cif  the  state  {(iger 
pmblicus)  and  which  not.  New  popwhir  propositions  of  the 
dder  Gracchus,  especially  tliat  for  the  dii^ision  of  the  trea-sure« 
left  by  king  Attains  of  Fergamus,  that  he  might  continue  hi« 
tritnuiate;  great  insurrection  of  the  aristocratic  party  under 
Scipio  Nasicii,  and  nnirder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus^  on  the  day 
of  election  of  the  new  tribunes  of  the  people. 

3.  The  fall  of  the  chief  of  the  new  party,  his  faiUocs 
liowever,  occasioned  anything  rather  than  its  ul'sp^^^^ 
destruction.  Not  only  was  there  no  mention  of 
an  abrogation  of  the  agrarian  law,  but  the  senate 
was  obliged  to  allow  the  place  in  the  commission, 
which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Grac- 
chus, to  be  filled  up;  and  Scipio  Nasica  him- 
self was  sent  out  of  the  way,  under  the  pretext 
of  an  embassy  to  Asia.     The  party  of  the  senate 

did,  indeed,  find  a  powerful  support  for  a  short  b.c.  lai* 
time  in  the  return  of  Scipio  iEmilianus  {d.  129) 
from  Spain;  but  its  greatest  support  was  found 
in  the  difficulties  of  the  law  itself,  which  pre- 
vented its  execution. 

Great  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily  under  Eunus,  KM — 13K 
This  contributed  not  a  little  to  keep  alive  the  disaenaions,  as  it 
diowed  the  necessity  of  a  reform. 

4.  Evident  endeavours  of  the  tribunes  of  the  The  ui- 
ople  to  increase  their  power,  Gracchus  having  .leavou^Ao 
w  awakened  them  to  a  sense  of  it*     Not  satis-  iheir^r. 

led  with  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  senate,  Carbo 
wished  that  the  renewing  of  their  dignity  should  i3o. 
be  passed  into  a  law.  By  the  removal,  how- 
ever, of  the  chiefs  of  the  lower  party,  upon 
honourable  pretexts,  new  troubles  were  put  off 
for  some  years. 
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First  establishment  of  the  Roman  power  in  transalpine  G«ul 
-  hy  M.  Fulvius  Fkccusj  through  their  sending  help  to  Maaolii, 
128.  Southern  Gaul  became  a  Roman  province  as  early  us  122, 
In  consec|uence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Allcibrogi  and  Arerni  by  Q. 
Fuljius,  who  hiid  been  sent  against  them  to  support  the  Mdm^ 
the  allies  of  Rome.  Capture  of  the  Balearian  islea  hy  Metelli^ 
123.     QutestorsMp  of  C.  Gracchus  in  Sicily,  128—125, 

5.  These  palliative  reaiedies,  however,  availed 
nothing  after  the  return  of  C-  Gracchus  from 
Sicily  with  a  full  determination  to  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  brother.  Like  him,  it  is  true, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  his  enterprise ;  but  the  storm 
that  he  raised  during  the  two  years  of  his  tri- 
bunate fell  so  much  the  more  heavily,  as  its 
gathering  was  more  from  a  general  excitatton, 
and  from  his  possessing  more  of  the  shining 
talents  necessary  to  form  a  powerful  demago^i 
than  his  brother. 


First  tribunate  of  C.  Gracchus^  123.     Renewing  and  rem 

ing  more  strict  the  agrarian  law.  Nevertheless,  as  he  incresne^ 
the  fermentation  !jy  his  popular  measures  and  by  actii^  tin 
demagogue,  and  obtained  the  renewid  of  the  tribunate  for  tbi 
following  year,  122,  he  so  far  extended  his  plan,  as  to  render  it 
not  only  highly  dangerous  to  the  aristocracy,  but  even  tnthe 
itself.  Establishment  of  distributions  of  com  to  the  poor 
Plan  for  the  formation  of  the  knights  {ordo  equestrU)  into  • 
political  body,  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  senate,  by  conf«iTiii| 
on  it  the  Judicia,  and  by  taking  it  from  the  senate.  Still  iPQfi 
jmpoitant  project  of  granting  to  the  Italian  allies  the  priviliga 
of  Roman  citizenship:  and  also  the  formation  of  colaniea,  itft 
only  in  Campania,  but  also  out  of  Italy,  in  Carthage.  Tin 
liighly  refined  policy  of  the  senate,  however,  by  lesssening  l^i 
man  of  the  people  in  the  eyes  of  his  admirers^  tUrou^  tht 
assistance  of  thL*  tribune  LiWus  Drusius,  prevented  His 
triumph;  and  once  declining,  Gracchus  soon  experieneed 
fate  of  every  demagogue,  whose  complete  fall  is  then  irretrii 
able.  General  insurrection,  and  assassination  of  C«  Q\ 
12L 
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>,  The  victory  of  the  aristocratic  faction  was 
s  time  not  only  much  more  certain  and  bloody, 
:  they  turned  the  advantages  it  gave  them  to 
rh  good  account^  that  they  eluded  the  agrarian 
r  of  Gracchus,  and  indeed,  at  last,  completely 
•ogated  it.  But  the  seeds  of  discord  already 
ITD,  especially  among  the  Italian  allies,  could 
I  be  choked  ;  after  the  subjects  of  these  states 
I  once  conceived  the  idea  that  they  were 
itled  to  a  share  in  the  government.  How  soon 
se  party 'Struggles  might  be  renewed,  or  in- 
jd  a  civil  war  break  out,  depended  almost 
irely  upon  foreign  circumstances,  and  the 
tnce  of  a  bolder  leader  being  Ibund, 

.grarian  law  evaded  :  at  first  by  the  abolition  of  the  in- 
lableness  of  the  national  lands  already  div  ided,  whereby  tha 
iciana  were  enabled  to  buy  them  again  ;< — afterwards  by  the 
Vhoria  :  complete  stop  put  to  all  farther  dimlons,  a  land-tax, 
e  diittributed  among  the  people,  being  instituted  in  its  stead  i 
even  thiii  latter  wa«  very  soon  annulled, 

D,  H.  Hegewisch,  Ilisfan/qffke  Civil  JVarsofthe  Grnc' 

Altona,  miL 

\Histortf  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Gracchi  in  mi/  Miscella* 
fs  Hislorical  Works.     Vol.  iii,  182L 

^  Visible  effects  of  this  party-spirit  upon  the  Effects  of 
rals,  which  now  began  to  decline  the  more 
idly,  as  the  increase  of  foreign  intercourse  i 
ped  also  to  corrupt  them.  Neither  the  severity 
the  censorship,  nor  the  laws  against  luxury 
^es  sumtuariw),  nor  those  which  now  became 
*essary  against  celibacy,  could  be  of  much 
rice  in  this  respect*  This  degeneracy  was  not 
^  to  be  found  in  the  cupidity  of  the  higher 
iks,  but  also  in  the  licentiousness  of  the  lower 
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TfltrnD  Luxury  in  Home  was  dispkyed  in  the  public  adminislTAtioo 
^'"^°p*  (throuijjh  the  excessive  enriehment  of  tlie  treasury,  especially  in 
the  Macedonian  wars)  before  it  infected  private  life ;  and  the  ava- 
rice of  the  great  long  preceded  the  latter*  The  sources  whence 
they  satisfied  this  passion  were  found  in  the  extortions  of  tlie 
governors  of  provinces^  their  great  power,  and  the  distance  hm 
Rome  rendering  the  leges  repetundarum  of  but  little  e^vct 
Probiibly  the  endeavours  of  the  allied  princes  and  kings  t©  ^ 
a  party  in  the  senate  was  a  still  more  fruitful  source,  as  tbetJ 
could  ohtiiin  their  end  only  by  purchase^  and  so  gave  a  new  iwH 
pulse  to  the  cupidity  and  intriguing  disposition  of  the  membeii 
of  that  council.  But  private  luxury  requires  everywhesre  flooi 
time  to  ripen.  It  attained  its  height  immediately  after  tin 
Mithridatic  wars, 

t  D.  JIeineh,  I  I  is  tori/  of  the  Curruption  of*  the  Morali  M9i 
Const iitttian  of  the  Romans.    Leips.  17^12, 

f  Meierotto,  Morals  and  Manners  of  the  Romans  iU  dj^ 
feretd  periods  of  the  Republic.  Berlin,  1776*  Which  oonflid«l 
the  subject  in  several  points  of  view. 

+  C-  A.  BoTTiGER,  Sabina,  or,  morning  scenes  at  the  toUdk 
of  a  rich  Roman  ladi/.  Leips.  1806,  2  vols.  A  true  and  H?«lf 
description  of  the  luxury  of  the  Roman  ladies>  but  principdly  it 
its  most  brilliant  period.     It  has  been  translated  into  French. 


The  African  8.  This  Corruption  was  manifested  in  a  striking 
j^hl!*^  manner  in  the  next  great  war  that  Rome  entered 
into,  which  was  m  Africa,  against  Jugurtha  <rf 
Nuniidia,  the  adopted  grandson  of  Masinissa; 
and  soon  after  against  his  ally  Bocchus  of  Mai 
tania.  Kindled  and  maintained  by  the  avarice  of 
the  Roman  nobles,  which  Jugurtha  had  already 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  at  the  siege  of 
Numantta;  tliis  war  paved  the  way  to  the  ag* 
cMariui  grandizement  of  C.  Marius,  a  new  demagogu^v 
who,  being  as  well  a  formidable  general »  did  mw 
more  harm  to  the  state  than  even  the  Gracchi* 

Commencement  of  the  t^uarrel  of  Jugurtha  with  the  tiro  i 
of  IMidpsa.  and  ajwiassi nation  of  Hiempsial,  ojie  of  them,  11&— . 


B*C. 

118—106, 
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WLen  the  otlier,  Adherbal,  nrHved  at  Rome;,  1 17.  tire  party  of 
Jugurtlia  had  already  succeeded,  and  obtained  a  partition  of  the 
kingdom.  New  attack  upon  Adherbal,  who  is  besieged  in  Cirta, 
And,  notwithstanding  the  ref>eated  embassies  of  Rome  to  Jugur- 
tha,  la  compelled  to  surrender,  and  is  put  to  death,  112.  The 
tHbane  C.  Memmins  constrains  the  senate  to  declare  war  against 
Jugurtha ;  but  Jugurtha  purchases  a  peace  of  the  consul  Cal- 
pumim  Pko,  111. —  Nevertheless  Memmius  hinders  the  ratifi- 
catton  of  the  peace,  and  Ju|rurtha  is  required  to  justify  himself 
in  Rome.  He  would  probably,  however,  have  bought  his  acquit- 
tal, if  the  murder  of  his  kinsman  Massiva,  IID,  by  the  help  of 
Bomilcar,  had  not  rendered  it  impossible.  The  war  renewed 
under  the  consul  Sp.  Albinus  and  hia  brother  Aulus,  110,  very 
unfortunate  until  the  incorruptible  Q.  Metellus  tikes  the  com- 
mand, 109,  who  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  war,  notwith- 
standing the  great  talents  now  displayed  as  a  general  by  Ju- 
gurtha, and  his  alliance  with  Boccbus,  1C16>  had  he  not  been 
supplanted  by  Marius>  who  obtains  the  consulship  by  bis  popu- 
larity, 107.  Marius  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  perfidy  to  get 
Jugurtha  into  his  hands,  who  is  betrayed  by  Bocchus,  106* 
Numidia  is  divided  between  Bocchus  and  two  grandsons  of  Ma- 
unissa^  Hiempsal  and  Hiarbas. 

9,  The  elevation  of  Marius  to  the  consulate 
not  only  humbled  the  power  of  the  aristocracy, 
but  also  showed,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  way 
was  open  to  a  man  of  low  birth  (horno  novas)  to 
the  highest  offices ;  the  method  however  which 
he  had  taken  to  form  his  array,  entirely  against 
the  Roman  custom,  that  is,  of  composing  it  of  the 
lower  orders  (capiie  censii)^  must  have  rendered 
him  doubly  formidable.  Nevertheless,  he  would 
scarcely  have  effected  so  great  a  change  in  the 
constitution,  if  a  new  and  terrible  war  had  not 
rendered  his  services  indispensable  :^-this  was 
the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tones,  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  north, 
during  which  a  new  and  violent  rebellion  of  the 
slaves  was  raging  in  Sicily  :— for  after  the  defeat 
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of  SO  many  Roman  armies,  the  people  believe^d 
that  no  one  but  the  conqueror  of  Jug-urtha  coul^^ 
save  Italy;  and  Marius  knew  so  well  how  to  turn 

I  this  to  account,  that  he  remained  consul  during 

^ft  four  successive  years. 

^H  The  Cimbri,  or  Cimmerians,  probably  a  nation  of  G< 

^H  origin >  frcim  beyond  the  Black  sea,  put  in  motion  an  emigntMp 

^H  of  nations  which  reached  from  thence  to  Spain.     Their  tnardt 

^H  was  perhaps  occasioned^  or  accelerated,  by  the  ScytbiAll  waf  rf 

^H  ililithridates ;   and  their  coiirt^e,  like  that  of  most  nomad 

^H  was  Jrom  east  to  west  along  the  Danube.     They  bad  already; 

^H  113,  defeated  the  oonsnl  Papinus  Carho  near  Noreia  in  St) 

^H  In  their  progress  towards  the  west  they  were  joined  by 

^H  man^  Celtic,  and  Helvetic  tribes  (the  TeutoncSf  Amhromes^  lai 

^H  Tigurians). — Attack  Roman  Oanl,    10!>,  where   they  denual 

^H  settlements  and  defeat  Junius  Silanus  the  consul. — Defeat  flf  L 

^H  Cassius  Longiinis  and  IVL  Aurehns  Scauras,  107- — Great  defeit 

^H  of  the  Boman:»  in  Gaul^  105>  occasioned  hy  the  disagreement  of 

^H  their  generals i  the  cousuIb,  Cn.  Manlius  and  Q.  Ser villus  Ciepk 

^H  I^Tarius  obtains  the  command,  and  remains  consul  from  104 — 101- 

^H  The  migrations  of  the  Cimbri^a  part  of  whom  reach  the  Fyr^- 

^H  nees,  but  are  driven  back  by  the  Celtiberians,  103 — give  Mi 

^H  time  to  complete  his  army-     In  102;  after  dividing  thei 

^^m  they   first   attempted   to   penetrate   into   Italy :    the    Tetttam 

^H  through  Provence,  and  the  Cimbri  by  Ty roh^ — Great  defeat  aad 

^H  slaughter  of  the  Teutones  by  Marius,  near  Aix,  102. — The  Cibk 

^H  Itri,  on  the  contrary,  effect  an  invasion  and  make  progress  tiU 

^H  IVIariits  comes  to  the  help  of  Catullus,     Great  battle  and  ddtal 

^H  of  the  Cimbri  near  the  Po,  July  30>  101. 

^H  J,  MuLLER,  Beiltnn  C'tmhricum,     Tigur,  1772.    A  yoQtlilnl 

^^M  essay  of  that  celebrated  historian.     Compare 

^^^B        t  Mannrrt,  Geographic,  etc.  port  iii. 

^^^1        10,  Although  during  this  war  the  power  of  ( 
popular   party  had    sensibly  increased^  yet  tfc 

iiuysiii*  storm  did  not  break  out  until  Marius  bought  him*" 

jatc.  self  his  sixth  consulate.      Now,  even  m  Rome 


itself,    he   wished    to   avenge  himself  upon 
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enemies ;  and  what  could  the  senate  do,  when  it 
had  at  its  head  a  demagogue  in  the  consul  him-  - 
self? — ^His  league  with  the  tribune  Saturnius,  and 
the  pretor  Glaiicias,  forming  already  a  true  tri- 
umvirate, would  have  overthrown  the  republic 
after  the  expulsion  of  Metellus,  if  the  unbridled 
licentiousness  of  the  gangs  connected  with  his 
allies,  had  not  obliged  him  to  break  with  them, 
lest  he  should  sacrifice  the  whole  of  his  popu- 
larity. 

Tbe  measures  of  this  caljalj  wha  wished  to  appear  as  if  tread- 
ing in  the  steps  t*f  the  Gracchi,  were  principally  directed  against 
Q,  Metellus,  the  chief  of  the  party  of  the  sei^ate,  and  who,  since 
the  African  war^  had  been  the  mortal  foe  of  Marius.  After  the 
exile  of  Metellus,  occasioned  by  his  opposition  to  a  new  agrarian 
Iftw/thts  faction  usurped  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  lorded  it 
in  the  comnn'tteesi  until,  at  a  new  election  of  consuls,  a  general 
revolt  took  place  of  all  the  well-disfwsed  citizens  against  them, 
uid  wliidi  IMarius  himself  favoured  ;  Saturnius  and  Glaticias 
vr^re  besieged  in  the  eapito!,  forced  to  surrender,  and  executed* 
Tbe  return  of  IMetellus  from  his  voluntary  exile  S4x>n  followed, 
92,  much  against  the  will  of  Marina,  who  was  obliged  to  retire 
tDto  Asia. 

1 1.  The  few  years  of  tranquillity  which  Rome  B.c.se- 
now  enjoyed,  brought  to  maturity  many  benefits^*' 
and  many  evils,  the  seeds  of  which  had  been 
already  sown.  On  one  hand  the  rising  eloquence 
of  an  Antonius,  a  Crassus,  and  others,  was  em- 
ployed with  effect  against  the  oppressors  of  the 
provinces  in  the  state  trials  {qaesiioms);  and  some 
generous  spirits  used  all  their  endeavours  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  Sicily,  Asia,  and  other  provinces,  by 
a  better  admmistration;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  power  of  the  onto  e^ueslris  became  a  source  of 
much  abuse :  for  besides  their  right  to  sit  in  the 
tribunals  (judiais),  which  C,  Gracchus  had  con- 
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ferred  upon  them,  they  had  also  obtained  the 
farming  of  the  leases,  and  thereby  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  in  the  provinces ;  by  \vhich  tneatis 
they  were  enabled  not  only  to  oppose  every  re- 
form that  was  attempted  in  the  latter,  but  even 
in  Rome  to  hold  the  senate  in  a  state  of  de> 
pendence.  The  struggle  which  now  arose  be* 
tween  them  and  the  senate  respecting  ihe Judim 
(or  right  to  preside  in  the  tribunal)  was  one  of 
the  most  fatal  for  the  republic,  as  ihejui/icia  was 
abused  by  them  for  the  satisfying  their  personal 
rancour,  and  oppressing  the  greatest  men»  The 
tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus  the  younger,  it  is  true, 
wrested  from  them  half  their  power;  but,  altd! 
the  manner  in  which  he  did  it  blew  into  a  flame 
the  fire  which  had  been  smouldering  from  the 
of  the  Gracchi. 

Acquisition' of  Cyrene  by  the  testa^nent  of  king  Apiom.  97| 

notwithstanding  which  it  maintained  its  inde[>endence,  alihoq^ 
probably  by  paying  a  tribute.  Reconciliation  of  the  differenCM 
between  the  kings  of  Asia  JMinor  by  the  pretar  SylLt,  92  («l 
above,  p.  291). 

12.  Revolt  of  the  Italian  tribes,  who  desire 
obtain  the  right  of  Roman  citizens;  whereupaiP 
the  bloody  war  of  the  allies  ensues.  Although 
Roman  oppression  had  long  been  preparing  this, 
yet  it  was  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman  demi- 
gogues,  who,  since  tlie  law  of  the  younger  Grac- 
chus, had  continually  flattered  them  with  ihCj 
hope  of  partaking  of  the  rights  of  Roman  citizen 
ship,  that  they  might  make  themselves  popular 
among  them,  which  in  fact  caused  it  to  bre 
out.  It  was  however  soon  seen,  that  the  aUid 
were  not  at  a  loss  among  themselves  tor  leader*, 
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capable  of  forming  great  plans  and  executing 
them  with  vigour,  Italy  was  about  to  become  a' 
republic,  with  Corfinium  for  its  capital  instead  of 
Rome.  Neither  could  Rome  save  herself  there- 
from, but  by  gradually  granting  the  allies  the 
complete  freedom  of  the  city. 

After  the  civil  wars  of  the  Gracchi,  large  bands  of  the  allied 
were  continually  flowing  to  Rome.  These  were  in  the  pay  of  the 
demagogues,  whom  the  /c.r  Ltclnia^  95,  had  bimisbed  from  Rome, 
and  thereby  laid  the  fonndaticm  of  the  revolt.  From  that  time 
the  conspiracy  among  these  tribes  began^  and  attained,  without 
interruption  such  a  degree  of  maturity,  that  the  carelessness  of 
Rome  can  only  he  accounted  for  from  the  party-fury  which  then 
existed,  and  ^vhicli  the  lex  Faria,  91,  against  the  promoters  of 
rebellion,  served  only  to  inflame  the  more.  The  murder  of  the 
tribune  Ltvitis  Drususj  91,  a  very  ambiguous  character,  brought 
the  uflTair  to  a  rapture.  In  this  alliance  were  the  mursi,  Ficentes, 
Peligni,  Alarruciui,  Frentani,  Samnites,  who  played  a  principal 
part,  Ilirpini;,  Apuli,  LucanL  In  this  war^  which  was  m  much  the 
more  bloody  t  as  it  was  mostly  composed  of  separate  contests  and 
idegeitt  especially  of  the  Roman  colonies j  Cu.  Pom pe ins,  the 
elder^  L*  Cato^  Iklarins,  and,  above  all,  Sylla,  particularly  dis- 
Ungiiished  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Romans;  and  among 
the  generals  of  the  allien  Fompadius,  C.  Papius,  etc* — Concession 
i]i  the  freedom  of  the  city,  first  to  such  allies  as  remained  faith- 
fiil,  the  Latinsj  Umbrians,  etc.  by  the  kx  Julia,  9l :  afterwards, 
by  degrees,  to  the  remainder  by  the  /fx  Phfta.  Some,  never- 
tbelesii,  ^ttU  remained  in  arms. 

Hbyne,  de  BcUi  Soc'talis  causts  et  eventu  in  Oputic.  t.  iii. 

13,  The  war,  now j ust  ended,  essentially  changed 
the  constitution  of  Rome,  as  she  no  longer  re- 
mained, as  hitherto,  the  exclusive  head  of  the 
whole  state ;  and  although  the  new  citizens  were 
oidy  formed  into  eight  tribes,  yet  their  influence 
must  soon  have  been  felt  in  the  comilia,  on 
account  of  the  readiness  with  which  they  pro- 
moted factions.     Besides  this,  the  long-cherished 
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]>rivate   hatred   between  Marius  and   Sylla 
greatly  strengthened  by  this  war,  as  Sylla's  faj 
was  considerably  raised  thereby,  while  that 
Marius  was   diminished.      An    opportunity 
only  wanted,  like  that  which  the  first  Pontine 
soon  gave,   to   stir  up  a  new  civil  war,  which 
threatened  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  Rome* 
AUmnceof       14,  Alliance  of  Marius  with  the  tribune  Sul 
suipiciui    cius,  that  by  their  faction  they  might  wrest  froi 
Sylla  the  command  of  the  forces  against  Mithh- 
dates,  already  conferred  upon  him  by  the  senate. 
The  ease  with  which  Sylla,  at  the  head  of  ^fll 
army  on  which   he  could  depend,  expelled  ih^ 
chiefs   of  the   faction,   seems   to   have   left  him 
Ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  party  thereby  was 
not  destroyed.    However  judicious  may  have  beeo 
his  other  measures,  the  elevation  of  Cinna  to 
consulship  was  a  state-fault  of  which  Italy  h 
still  more  reason  to  repent  than  himself.     How 
much  blood  might  have  been  spared  if  Sylla  bad 
not  unseasonably  wished  to  become  popular! 

Pni|wsiititm  of  Siilpicius  for  an  indiscriminate  dt^tnhution  i 
the  nuw  cities  ens  and  freemen  among  all  tbe  tribes  of  It 
that  he  might  thereby  giiin  a  stnmg  party  in  his  fairoiir;  anj 
which,  by  a  violent  assembly  of  t!ie  people,  transfers  the  cta^ 
mand  from  Sylla  to  Marius.  March  of  Sylla  upon  Rume^  ifld 
expulsion  of  Marimi>  who»  by  a  series  of  adventures  aluMMt  011^ 
passing  belief^  escapes  to  Africa  and  is  proscribed  with  hii  tm 
and  ten  of  his  partisans.  Reestablish ment  of  the  power  ^  tit 
^nate^  wliose  number  is  made  up  by  three  hundred  kni^t^ 
Sylla^  after  having  caused  his  friend  C.  Octavius^  and  his  eocnrf 
L.  Cinna,  to  be  elected  consuls^  hastens  back  to  Greece* 


Firtt  wmr 
ig&msl  Mt- 
thridaies. 


15»  First  war  against  Mithridates  the  Great, 
Sylla    gains    several   victories   over   tlmt    kir 
generals   in   Greece ;    wrests   from   him   all 
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conquests,  and  restricts  him  to  his  hereditarj^  do- 
minions. Though  Rome  since  the  time  of  Han- 
nibal had  seen  no  such  opponent  as  the  king  of 
Pontus,  who  in  a  few  months  had  become  master 
of  all  Asia  Minor^  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  and 
threatened  even  Italy  itself,  we  must  consider 
besides,  that  the  war  on  the  side  of  Rome  wastwiof 
carried  on  in  a  manner  altogether  different  from 
that  of  any  previous  one ;  as  Sylla,  after  the  vic- 
tory of  the  opposite  party,  being  himself  pro- 
scribed in  Rome,  was  obliged  to  continue  it  with 
his  own  army,  and  his  own  private  resources. 
The  unfortunate  countries  which  were  the  theatre 
of  this  war,  felt  as  many  calamities  during  the 
struggle,  as  Italy  was  doomed  to  suffer  after  its 
close. 

Commencement  of  tbe  war  by  IMithridates  before  the  tennina- 
lion  of  tliat  of  the  allies,  89,  by  taking  possession  of  Cappadoeia 
and  Paphlaf^nia.  lie  was  not  less  formidable  by  hh  alliance 
with  the  tribes  alon£^  the  Danube,  and  his  navy,  than  by  his  land 
Corces ;  and  the  irritation  of  the  people  of  Asia  against  Home 
l^Oidered  his  enteqirise  still  more  easy.  Duable  victory  over 
Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia  and  tht*  Roman  general  AL  Aquiliiis, 
ftUowed  by  the  conquest  of  all  Asia  Minor  except  the  isle  of 
Itliodes.  Massacre  of  all  the  Roman  citizens  in  the  states  of 
Ana  Minor.  Expedition  of  the  king's  army  into  Greece,  under 
%|ie  command  of  his  general  Archelaus^  who  makes  Athena  the 
tkeatre  of  the  war,  88.  Siege  and  capture  of  the  unfortuiiate 
Athens  by  Sylla,  1st  jMarch,  87.  Repeated  and  great  defeats  of 
Afilhridates's  army  under  tlie  command  of  Archelans,  near  Chal- 
eb,  and  afterwards  near  Orchomenus,  by  Sylla,  86,  whose  general 
plaii  was  formed  upon  the  entire  destruction  of  his  enemies. 
Negotiations  for  peace  commenced  by  Archelans,  and  finally 
mettled  at  a  personal  conference  between  Sylla  and  Mitliri dates, 
Tlie  opposite  party  in  Rome,  however,  had  in  the  mean  time  sent 
«  iijew  army  into  Asia  Minor,  to  act  as  well  against  8ylla  as 
itt^unst  Mitiiridates,  under  the  command  of  L.  Valerius  Flaccu8> 
^rlio»  however,  is  assassinated  bv  his  lieutenant  Fimbria.     The 
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TttinD  latter  gains  some  advantiiges  over  the  king,  huU  being  shut 
Pamiop*  \yy  Sylla,  kills  himself.  By  the  licentiousness  of  his  miiT, 
which  Sylla  dared  not  restmm,  by  the  he^ivy  contnhuitoos  ex- 
acted hy  Sylla  in  Asia  Blizior  after  the  peace,  to  enable  him  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  Italy^  84,  and  by  the  bodies  of  pirates  vUtk 
were  formed  out  of  the  Meet  disbanded  by  Mithndates,  them 
unfarttinate  countries  became  aJmost  entirely  ruined ;  the  opokot 
cities  more  especially* 

16.  But  during  this  war  a  new  revolutiou  look 
place  in  Rome,  which  not  only  overthrew  the 
order  reestablished  by  Sylla,  but  also,  by  the 
under  cin-  victory  of  the  deiBocratic  faction  under  Ciaaa  and 
Madus.  Marius,  gave  rise  to  a  wild  anarchy  of  the  people, 
and  which  the  death  of  Marius,  unfortunately  too 
late  for  Rome,  only  rendered  more  destructife, 
as  the  leaders  themselves  could  no  longer 
strain  the  savage  bands  of  their  own 
However  dreadful  the  prospect  of  the  return  ot] 
the  proscribed  Sylla  might  seem,  it  was  nevi 
theless  the  only  hope  that  remained  for  all  the 
who  had  not  joined  the  popular  faction^  or  hU 
not  some  connexion  with  its  leaders. 

Insurrection  of  Cinna,  at  the  instigation  of  the  pn»cribed»i 
after  the  departure  of  Sylla.  Cinna,  by  distributing  the  new  A 
zens  into  aO  the  tri Ws,  hopes  to  raise  liimself  a  party ;  bol  C 
Octavtus,  at  the  head  of  the  senate  and  the  old  citisena,  Mm 
Eiim  frum  Home  and  forces  liim  to  give  up  the  coosulahip^  S7> 
He  soon  however  raises  a  powerful  army  in  Campania,  «]|d  recall 
l^larius  from  exile.  Capture  and  pillage  of  the  alffady  luRtfW 
Home,  and  horrible  mas&acTe;  after  which  Marius  and  CSa* 
name  tlicmi^ehTs  consuls  and  banish  Sylla.  Death  of  Mam 
13th  Jan.  BO.  C.  Papirius  Carbo  succeeds  him  in  the  nrnawlilTr 
The  mediation  of  the  i^enate  k  useless,  as  the  chiefs  of  both  fu* 
ties  can  only  hope  for  security  by  the  aiuiihihitioD  of  their  idnt* 
saries*  The  murder  of  Cttma  by  his  own  soldiers,  &t»  eniin^J 
deprives  the  dominant  faction  of  a  competent  leader.  Netthtr  1^ 
cowardly  Carbo,  although  he  remained  sole  consul,  nor  the  i!"* 
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pid  Narbonus,  aor  the  youth  C.  JMariuB  (the  son),  had  sufficient  Thirb 
personal  aEtbority  for  that  purpose ;  and  Sertoriiis  leaves  Italy  ^^"'^^' 
in  good  time  to  kindle  a  new  riamc  in  Spain. 

17,  Return  of  Sylla  to  Italy,  and  terrible  %"*» ^e- 
bloody  civil  war,  which  is  only  closed  by  the  ex-  biooiy  civil 
termination  of  the  democratic  faction,  and  by  hises-' 
elevation  to  the  perpetual  dictatorship.  Although 
his  enemies  had  so  much  advantage  over  him  in 
point  of  numbers,  yet  their  party  had  so  little 
firmness  in  itself,  that  he  with  his  veterans  could 
not  fail  to  obtain  an  e^sy  victory.  The  slaughter 
during  this  war  fell  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
Italian  tribes,  who  had  joined  the  party  of  Marius, 
whereby  Sylla  found  means  to  gain  settlements 
for  his  own  soldiers;  but  Rome  herself  suffered 
most  of  the  horrors  of  this  revolution  after  the 
day  of  victory  was  past.  Sylla's  proscription,  syiia's  pm 
which  should  only  have  punished  his  personal '^"^"*"^" 
enemies,  was  the  signal  for  a  general  massacre, 
as  every  one  took  that  opportunity  to  rid  himself 
of  his  private  foes;  and  avarice  did  as  much  as 
vengeance.  Who  in  these  days,  so  terrible  to 
Italy,  was  sure  of  his  life  or  property?  And  yet, 
when  we  consider  the  dreadful  circumstances 
which  attended  the  foregoing  dominion  of  the 
people,  and  deduct  all  that  was  done  without 
Syllas  knowledge,  remembering  that  he  was 
compelled  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  army,  we 
shall  find  it  difficult  to  say  how  far  he  deserves 
the  reproach  of  wanton  croelty. 


H 


Sylla  8  arrival ;  victory  over  Narbotius  immediately  after,  and 
neduction  of  the  army  of  the  consul  Scipio,  82»  After  this  al- 
most every  person  of  distinction  declared  in  hh  favour,  and  the 
Pooipey  having  brought  to  him  an  army  which  he  had 
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himself  raised,  his  party  acquired  more  eonsiderationj  and  him- 
self more  |)ower.  Mctory  over  the  younger  MorJus,  near  Sacn- 
portusj  wlio  throws  liiiiiself  into  PrBEne&te,  where  he  is  beaiisgwl 
But  the  great  hattle  gained  before  the  gateij  of  Rome,  over  t]» 
Samnites  under  the  command  of  Telisinus,  was  dedsire,  ind 
was  followed  by  the  fall  of  Praiieste  and  the  capture  of  Rone. 
After  the  proscription  which  immediately  folio  wed,  Sylla  ift  crt' 
ated  perpetual  dictator,  and  secures  his  power  in  Rome  by  giving 
freedom  to  10,000  slaves,  whose  masters  he  had  proscribed;  and 
in  Italy  by  colonies  of  his  veterans^  whom  he  established  allht 
expeuHe  of  his  euemiea* 

18.  Great  reform  in  the  constitution  dum 
the  two  years'  dictatorship  of  Sylla*  The  ar 
tocracy  of  the  senate,  which  he  filled  up  wi< 
knights,  was  not  only  reestablished,  but  he  also 
stopped  the  sources  whence  had  hitherto  flow€ 
the  great  disorders  of  the  democracy.  The  cai 
of  his  voluntary  abdication  is  probably  only  to 
found  in  his  natural  idleness,  which  led  him 
prefer  a  life  of  luxurious  indolence  to  one  of  labo- 
rious activity,  when  he  was  no  longer  spurred  to 
it  by  his  passions.  He  had,  however,  the  gre 
advantage  over  Marius,  of  not  being  the  sport 
his  own  feelings.  The  conduct  of  Sylla,  indc 
was  so  consistent  throughout,  that  it  satisfactor 
shows  he  knew  very  well  what  was  his  ultima 
aim  ;^Marius  never  did. 


Internal  regulations  of  Sylla  by  the  legrs  Cornelias,     1. 
to  restrain  the  inHuence  of  the  tribunes,  by  taking  from 
their  legislative  power*     2.    Low  respecting  the  obtaining 
gistracies:  the  number  of  pretors  fixed  to  eight,  and  the  < 
stors  to  twenty.     3.  Lt\r  de  majextate,  especially  to  limii  i 
power  of  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  to  abolish  their  exactiiflfrl 
4.  Le^  de  judkm,  whereby  the  judicia  were  again  restoctd  t>  | 
the  senate.    5.  Several  police  regulations,  dc  sicariu,  th  « 
Jiciix,  cic\  for  the  preservation  and  tranquillity  of  R4)iue« 
which   everytliing   de|>cnded.     H,   The   let   th*  viiihilr,  xAim 
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from  the  Latins  and  several  Italian  citie8  and  tribes  the  privi- 
leges of  Roman  citizens,  upon  wliick  they  set  so  much  store^  al- 
though we  scarcely  know  in  what  they  consisted.  Foreign  wars : 
War  in  Africa  against  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  faction,  Cn. 
Domitius  and  king  Hiarbas,  which  is  ended  by  a  triumph  to 
Pompey,  80*  Second  war  against  Ulithridates  begun  by  ^Vlurena, 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  triumph,  to  whom  ilrchelaus  comes  over, 
partly  at  his  instigation,  but  which,  under  the  command  of 
Sylla^  tennxnates  in  an  accommodation,  81 . 

19,  Nevertheless  it  was  impossible  that  the 
enactments  of  Sylla  should  be  long  observed  ;  as 
the  evil  lay  too  deep  to  be  eradicated  by  laws. 
A  free  state  like  that  of  Rome,  with  no  middle 
class,  must,  from  its  nature,  be  exposed  to  con- 
tinual convulsions,  and  these  will  be  more  or  less 
violent  according  to  the  power  of  the  state.  Be- 
sides, as  in  the  last  revolution  almost  all  property 
had  changed  hands,  there  was  spread  over  all 
Italy  a  powerful  party,  who  desired  nothing  so 
eagerly  as  a  counter-revolution.  And  to  this  we 
may  add,  that  there  were  many  young  men,  such 
as  Lucullus,  Crassus,  and  above  all  Pompey,  who 
had  opened  to  themselves  a  career,  during  the  late 
troubles,  which  they  could  scarcely  yet  wish  to 
bring  to  a  close.  It  will  not  then  appear  strange, 
that  immediately  after  the  death  of  Sylla  (f  8^),  a 
consul,  M.  yEmilius  Lepidus,  should  form  the 
design  of  becoming  a  second  Marius;  a  design 
which  could  only  be  frustrated  by  the  courage 
ind  activity  of  so  great  a  citizen  as  Q*  Lutatius 

[Catullus,  his  colleague. 

Attempt  of  Lepidus  to  rescind  the  acts  of  Sylla,  7B»  Defeated, 
rst  before  Rome  and  again  in  Etruria,  by  Catullus  and  Pompey, 
7,  after  which  he  dies  in  Sardinia. 

20.  But  much  more  dangerous  for  Rome  might  rivii 
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TioRD    have  been  the  civil  war  Sertorius  had  kind! 
-^  ^^^'.^  Spain,  if  the  plan  of  that  exalted  republican 
Spain.       invade  Italy  had  succeeded.     Even  Pompey  him- 
self, after  a  six  years'  struggle,  would  hardly  have 
hindered  it,  if  the  worthlessness  of  the  Ro 


'4 


B.C.     vagabonds  who  surrounded  him,  and  his  ass 
""  *'    nation  by  Perpenna,  had  not  done  it.     The  ra 
termination  of  the  war  after  the  fall  of  its  con 
ductor,  is  a  circumstance  much  more  glorious  for 
Sertorius  than  for  the  conqueror  Pompey. 

Tlie  forces  of  Sertorius,  in  Spain,  consisteil  not  only  of  tlw 
party  of  IMtiriiis  wliich  he  had  collected,  but  more  essentiaUjr  of 
tlie  Spaniards,  particularly  the  Ltisitanians^  wliom  be  had  in- 
spired With  an  unbounded  confidence  in  himself.  Very  voriaUe 
success  i»f  the  war  atpiinsl  i\retellus  and  Pt»mp<?y>  who  receifff 
but  very  little  support  from  Pome,  77 — 7^'**  Negotiation  <if 
Sertorius  with  Mithridates  the  Great,  and  interchange  of  em- 
bassies without  any  important  result,  75.  Sertoiius  aasassiixaird 
by  Perpenna,  72. 

The  third        21,  Ere,  however,  the  flame  of  war  was  totally 

war j'lom*- extinguished   in    the   w^est,    Mithridates    kindled 

Se'i^ik  ^  ^^^^'  ^^d  still  much  larger  one  in  the  east ;  tt 

thUt'oflhe  ^'^^  same   time  a  war  of  slaves  and   gladiators 

pirates,      was  ragin^jf  with  terrible  fury  in  Italy  itself;  aod 

whole  fleets  of  pirates  not  only  ravaged  the  Italian 

coasts,  but  threatened  Rome  herself  with  a  famiae, 

and  forced  her  to  a  naval  warfare  of  altogether  a 

peculiar  kind.     All  these  enemies  were  oot  wilii* 

out  intelligence  with  one  another;  and  colossal 

as  was  the  power  of  the  republic  at  that  time,  and 

rich  as  she  was  in  distinguished  men,  it  seems 

probable  that  the  storm   which   beat  on  e^*en* 

ihrctttetis    side  between  75 — 71,  would  have  razed  her  to 

iif  Homi,    the  ground,  if  a  stricter  alliance  could  have  been 

formed  between  Sertorius,  Spartacus,  and  Milhn- 
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dates.     But  the  great  difficulty  of  communication 
which  at  that  time  existed,  and  without  which* 
probably  a  republic  such  as  the   Roman  never 
could  have  been  formed,  proved  of  more  assist- 
ance at  this  crisis  than  at  any  other. 

The  third  JilithritLitic  war,  occasioned  by  the  will  of  Nico- 
tnedes  king  of  Bithynia,  who  had  bequeathed  his  kinj^dom  to 
Rome  75  (see  above,  p,  291 ),  was  carried  on  in  Asia  Elinor,  first 
by  Luculius,  74 — 67,  and  afterwards  by  Pompey,  (>6 — 64.  Mith- 
ridates  being  better  prepared,  had  already  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Sertorius  in  Spain ^  7*>-  But  the  deliverance  of  Cyzicus  by 
Lucullus,  7^j  and  the  defeat  of  the  king's  rfeetj  intended  to  act 
against  Italy,  not  only  frustrated  all  his  original  planSj,  but 
were  followed  by  the  occupation  of  his  own  dominions,  72  and 
71  >  by  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  a  new  army  w^hich  I^Iithrida- 
tes  collected,  mostly  from  the  nomad  hordes  of  Northern  Asia, 
Flight  of  I^Iithridates  to  Tigranes,  71  j  who  positively  refused  to 
deliver  him  up,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  him,  70;  while  the 
Parthian,  Arsacea  XI L  held  both  parties  in  suspense  by  negoti- 
fttions*  Victory  of  Lucullus  over  the  allied  sovereignst  near  Ti- 
granocerta,  09,  and  Artaxata,  68 ;  but  the  mntinie*  which  now 
broke  out  among  his  troops  not  only  hindered  him  from  following 
up  these  advantages,  hut  turned  the  scale  so  much  in  Mithridates's 
favour,  that  in  fiil  and  67  he  quickly  regained  almost  all  bi»  do- 
in  inions^  even  while  the  Roman  commissioners  w^ere  on  their 
route  to  take  pos,session  of  them.  Luculhis^  who  by  his  reform 
in  the  finances  of  Asia  Minor  had  formed  a  powerful  party 
against  himself  in  Romei  lost  thereby  his  command. 

22.  The  war  of  the  slaves  and  gladiators,  which 
happened  at  nearly  the  same  time,  was,  from  the 
theatre  of  action  being  in  its  neighbourhood, 
equally  dangerous  to  Rome  ;  it  became  also  more 
terrible  Irom  the  violence  with  which  these  out- 
raged beings  sought  to  revenge  their  wrongs,  and 
formidable  from  the  talents  of  their  leader  Spar- 
tacus ;  and  the  conclusion  of  this  struggle  seemed, 
therefore,  of  so  much  importance  to  Rome,  that  it 
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TniTiti    gave  to  M,  Crassus  a  much  higher  influence 
PEniotj.  y^^  gj^^^  ^j^^j^  j^^  could  ever  have  obtained  by  hi 


by  Crassus.  Hcoes  alone 


Commencement  of  this  war  by  a  number  of  runaway  gl 
tors,  who,  being  strengthened  by  ft  revolt,  almost  general,  of 
slaves  in  Campania,  'JZ,  soon  became  very  formidable 
defeat  of  four  generals,  one  after  the  other,  throws  open  to  S| 
tacus  the  road  to  the  Alps^  and  enables  him  to  leave  Italy ;  but 
the  greed ine&s  of  booty  manifested  by  his  hordes,  who  wished 
plunder  Rome,  obliges  him  to  return.  Crassus  takes  the 
mand  and  rescues  Rome,  72 ;  upon  which  Sjmrtaciis  retinas  into 
Lower  Italy,  hoping  to  form  a  junction  with  the  pirates,  and  to 
carry  the  war  into  Sicily,  but  ia  deceived  by  them,  J],  Hb 
complete  defeiit  on  the  SilaruSj  71  •  Fompey,  then  returning  from 
Spain,  finds  means  to  seize  a  sprig  of  the  laurel  chaplet  whieb 
by  right  should  have  adorned  only  the  brow  of  Crassus ;  hern 
arises  a  misunderstanding  between  these  two  commanders,  during 
their  consulate,  70,  dangerous  to  the  state. 
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23.  The  v^rar  against  the  pirates  of  Sicily  and 
Isaurus  was  not  only  very  important  in  itself,  but 
still  more  so  by  its  consequences.  It  procured 
for  Pompey  a  legal  power  such  as  no  Roman 
general  had  ever  before  enjoyed ;  and  the  quick 
and  glorious  manner  in  which  he  brought  it  to 
a  close,  opened  for  him  the  way  to  the  great 
object  of  his  ambition — the  conduct  of  the  war 
.in  Asia  against  Mithridates. 

The  causes  by  M^iicli  the  pirates  had  now  got  the  upp 
were  the  great  negligence  of  the  Romans  in  sea  affairs  (see  j 
344),  the  war  against  Mithri dates,  who  had  taken  the  pir 
into    his   pay,  and    the    Romnn   oppressions    in   Asia    Min 
W^ar  Imd  been  undertaken  against  them  as  early  as  7^,  by  P. 
Servilius ;  but  lii^  victories,  though  they  earned  him  the 
name  of  I  xa  uric  us,  did  them  but  little  harm.     They  were  ta  1 
dreaded,  not  only  for  their  piracies,  but  because  they 
offered   an   easy  means  of  comnnmication   Wtween    the 
enemies  of  Home  from  Spain  to  Asia.     The  new  attiirk  - 
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pretor  I^L  Antonms  upon  Crete,  proved  a  complete  failure  ;  but 
it  was  the  cause  of  that  hitherto  independent  i«larid  lieing 
again  attacked,  68,  by  IMeteOus,  and  reduced  to  &  R<>man  pro- 
vince, 67*  Pompey  takes  tlie  command  agiuiist  the  pirates  with 
extniordirmry  privilegea,  ohtained  for  him  by  Gabinius,  and 
finishes  the  war  in  forty  days,  67* 

24  -  After  these  triumphs  over  so  many  enemies,  ^aii  of  Mi- 

Tiff*    I     •  1  1  1  1  •    1  -         t     thri^ales. 

Mithndates  was  the  only  one  which  now  remamed; 
and  Pompey  had  here  again  the  good  fortune  to 
conclude  a  struggle  already  nearly  concluded  ;  for 
notwithstanding  his  late  success,  Mithridates  had 
never  been  able  completely  to  recover  himself- 
His  fall  without  doubt  raised  the  power  of  Rome 
in  Asia  Minor  to  its  highest  pitch  ;  but  it  gave 
her,  at  the  same  time,  the  Parthians  for  neigh- 
bours. 

Pompey  obtains  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Mithridates 
with  very  extensive  privileges,  procured  for  him  by  the  tribune 
IManilius  f'/t'x  ManiVta),  notwith*.tanding  the  opposition  nf  Ca- 
tullus, ()7»  His  victory  by  night,  near  the  Euphrates,  6(i.  Sub- 
jection of  Tigranes,  while  3Iithndates  flies  into  the  Crimea,  (>5, 
whence  he  eiKieavours  to  renew  the  war.  Campaign  of  Pompey 
in  the  countries  about  the  Cauciisus,  65  ;  he  marches  thence  into 
Sjrrijij  f>4*  The  defection  of  his  son  Phraates  causes  ^lithridates 
to  put  a  period  to  his  existence,  fi3.  Settlement  of  Asiatic  affairs 
by  Pum pey ;  besides  the  ancient  province  of  Asia,  the  countries 
along  the  coast  north  of  Bithynia,  nearly  all  Paphlagonia  and 
PootuSj  are  formed  into  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of 
Bithynia ;  while  on  the  south  coast  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia  form 
another  nnder  the  name  of  Cilicia;  Phoenicia  and  Syria  com- 
pose a  third,  under  the  name  of  Syria,  Great  Armenia,  on  the 
contrary,  is  left  to  Tigranes ;  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzancs ;  the 
Bosporus  to  Pharnaces ;  Judaea  to  Ilyrcanus  (see  page  307)  ; 
and  some  other  small  states  are  besides  given  to  petty  princes, 
all  of  whom  remain  dependent  on  Rome.  The  tribes  inhahiting 
Thrace  during  the  I^Iithridatic  wan  are  first  defeated  by  Sy  11a, 
85,  and  their  power  afterwardn  is  nearly  destroyed  by  the  procon- 
suhf  of  Macedonia:  as  by  Appius,  77;  by  Curio,  who  drives  them 
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to  the  Danube,  75 — 73 ;  and  especially  by  M.  LucuUus,  whQfi  luf 
brother  is  contending  in  Asia.  Not  only  the  security  of  Mace- 
donia, but  the  daring  plans  of  Mkbridates  rendered  this  ncGW* 

sary- 

25,  The  fall  of  Mithridates  raised  the  republ™ 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  her  power :  there  was 
longer  any  foreign  foe  of  whom  she  could 
afraid.  But  her  internal  administration  had  un- 
dergone great  changes  during  these  wars.  Sylla  s 
aristocratic  constitution  was  shaken  by  Ponipey, 
in  a  most  essential  point,  by  the  reestablishment 
of  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  which  was  done  be- 
cause neither  he  nor  any  leading  men  could  ob- 
tain  their  ends  withoot  their  assistance.  It  was 
by  their  means  that  Pompey  had  procured  such 
unlimited  power  in  his  two  late  expeditions,  that 
the  existence  of  the  republic  was  thereby  endan- 
gered*  It  was,  however,  a  fortunate  circumstance 
for  Rome,  that  Porapey's  vanity  was  sufficiently 
gratified  by  his  being  at  the  head  of  aflairs,  whert 
he  avoided  the  appearance  of  an  oppressor. 

Reiterated  attempts  of  the  tribune  Sicinlus  to  annul  the  coB- 
stitution  of  Sylla  defeated  by  ibe  senate,  76.  But  so  early  tf 
75  Opimins  obtained  that  tlie  tribunes  should  not  be  exclude! 
from  honourable  offices,  and  that  the  judgments  (judiciaj  &baiiU 
lie  restored  to  the  knights  feqmirs).  The  attempts  of  LiCtliail 
Macer,  72,  to  restore  the  tribunes  to  all  their  former  powerSi  IB* 
dured  but  a  short  opiiosition;  and  their  complete  ree!$tabUshiii«ot 
was  effected  by  Pompey  and  Crassus  during  their  consulate*  ?lt] 

26.  This  victory  of  the  democratic  faction,  how* 
ever,  necessarily  led  the  way,  by  the  use  maik 
of  it  by  some  leading  men,  to  an  oligarchj* 
which  from  the  consulate  of  Pompey  and  Crassus 
became  very  oppressive.  Catiline's  co0spirac]r» 
which  was  not  matured  till  alter  several  attempts, 
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would  have  broken  up  this  confined  aristocracy,    Tht»d 
and    ph\ced    the    state  rudder    in   the   hands   of         — 
another    and    still    more    dangerous    faction :    a 
faction   composed   in   part   of  needy  profligates 
and  criminals  dreading  the  punishment  of  their 
crimes,  and  partly  of  ambitious  nobles.     It  occa- 
sioned a  short  civil  war;  but  procured   Cicero  acicero. 
place  in  the  administration.     With  what  pleasure 
do  we  forgive  the  little  weaknesses  and  failings 
of  one  so  gifted  with  talents  and  virtue !  of  one 
who  first  taught  Rome,  in  so  many  ways,  what  it 
was  to  be  great  in  the  robe  of  peace  ! 


Catiline's  first  conspiracy,  in  whicli  Cicero  and  Crass  us  seem 
to  have  been  eomplicaited,  60,  as  well  an  in  the  seconil,  65  : 
failure  of  the  former  by  chance — of  the  latter  through  Piso^s 
death.  The  third  broke  out  in  G4,  as  well  in  Rome,  where 
tlie  conspirators,  haWug  no  armed  force,  were  soon  suppressed  by 
the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Cicero,  tJ3,  as  in  Etruriit,  where  a 
victory  of  the  proctjnsul  Antonins  over  Catiline,  who  was  left 
deftd  oil  the  field,  concluded  it,  62. 


n 


27.  The  suppression  of  this  conspiracy,  how-  Effects  oi 
ever,  did  not  stay  the  effect  which  the  recently  ww on  the 
concluded  Asiatic  war  had  upon  the  Roman  man-  *^^^^ere. 
ners.     The  luxury  of  the  east,  though  united  witli 
the  good  taste  of  the  Grecians,  and  introduced 
among  the  great  by  Lucullus ;  the  immense  riches 
poured  into  the  treasury  by  Pompey ;    the  un- 
limited power  which  some  citizens  had  attained; 
the  venality  of  the   magistracy,  in  which  after 
squandering  millions,  like  Verres,  they  enriched 
themselves  again  in  the  provinces  ;    the  demands 
of  the  soldiers   or  their  generals,  together  with 
the  ease  with  which  an  army  might  be  raised  by 
\e  who  had  money  to  pay  them ; — ail  these 
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causes  must  have   forboded  new  commotions 
every   opportunity,    even    if  the    preceding   d 
orders   of  this    colossal  republic — in  which  we 
must   now  judge  of  virtues   and   vices,  as  well 
as  of  riches  and   power,    by   a  very   magnified 
standard — had    not   formed   men    of  so   gigantj^ 
a  character:   men  who  like  Cato  struggled  aloS^ 
to   stem   the  impetuous  torrent   of  the    revolu-   ^ 
tion,   and  was  suflficiently  powerful  to  stay  i^H 
progress  for  a  time ;  or,  like  Pompey,  the  chi^^ 
of   fortune,    and    who,    possessing   the    art    to 
make  himself  of  importance,  arose  to  a  degree 
of  authority  and  power  never  before  attained  by 
any   citizen   of  a  free   state;    or,  like  Crassus, 
'*  who  only  considered  those  as  rich  who  could 
maintain  an  army  by  their  own  private  means/' 
founded  their  pretensions  on  wealth ;  or,  finallyi 
like  the  aspiring  and  now  powerful  CsBsar,  whose 
boundless  ambition  could  only  be  surpassed  by 
his  talents,  and  courage,  '*  w ho  would  rather  be 
the  first  in  a  village  than  the  second  in   Rome/ 
—The  return  of  Pompey  from  Asia,  threatening 
the  senate  with  a  new  dictator,  seems  an  im- 
portant crisis. 

Attempt  of  Pomp?y,  through  the  tribune  Mettfl]ii.s  }^ejm,  U 
be  allowed  to  return  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  amiy,  frustralfj 
by  the  firmness  of  Cato,  02, 

28.  The  arrival  of  Pompey  in  Rome  renewed 
the  struggle  between  the  senate  and  that  powerfiil 
general,  although  he  had  disbanded  his  array  on 
landing  in  Italy.  The  ratification  of  his  manage- 
ment  of  affairs  in  Asia,  which  was  the  chief  point 
of  contention,  was  opposed  by  the  leading  men  of 
the  senate,  Cato,  the  two  Metelli,  and  Lucullu;, 
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and  Pompey  to  obtain   his  end  was  induced  to    TniRo 
attach  himself  entirely  to  the  popular  party,  by  c^^~: 
whose   means   he  hoped   to    eliect   it :     Caesar's  t^^^/^*'!" 
return,  however,  from  his  province  of  Lusitania,  i*<^-^a. 
entirely  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 

29.  Close  union  between  Ca?sar,  Pompey,  and  Tmimvinite 
Crassus;  that  is,  a  secret  alliance,  formed  by  the  pom^? 
interposition  of  Caesar.     What  was  for  Pompey  s^s.  ©o!* 
and  Crassus  the  final  object   of  their  ambition, 
only  ofTered  to  Caesar  the  means  by  which  he 
w^as  able  to  eflect  his.     His  consulate — a  kind  of  CsEsar^s 
dictatorship  under  the  mask  of  great  popularity — ^^^^'"''^^ 
necessarily  paved  the  way  to  his  future  career, 
as  by  giving  him  the  government  of  the  two  Gauls  o^>tain»  ^^^ 
and  lllyria  for  five  years,  it  opened  a  wide  field  mtm of iive 
for  conquest,   and   gave   him   an  opportunity  of  l^d  iii^ril 
forming  an  army  devoted  to  his  will,  ^°^^'''^ 

^BCssar*8  abode  and  campaign  m  Gaul  from  the  spring  of  58  till 
Toe  end  of  the  year  50.  By  arresting  the  emigration  of  the  Hel- 
Tetians,  and  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Germans,  under  Ariovistus, 
from  Gaul,  58,  Caesar  gained  an  opportunity  of  intermeddling  in 
the  intenial  atfairs  of  that  country,  and  afterwards  of  subduing 
it,  which  was  completed  by  his  victor)^  over  the  Bclg^,  57j  and 
the  Aquitani,  56;  so  that  CBesar  was  at  liberty  to  undertake  his 
several  expeditions,  as  well  in  Britain,  55  and  54,  as  in  Germany, 
54  and  53,  But  the  repeated  revolts  of  the  Gauls,  53 — 51, 
especially  under  Vercingetoria,  52,  caused  as  hot  a  war  as  their 
first  oonque&t*  Roman  policy  continued  the  same  in  this  war. 
The  Gauk  were  subdued,  by  the  Romans  appearing  as  ihcir 
deliverers;  and  in  the  country  they  found  allie9  in  the  iEdui, 
Allobroges,  etc. 

30.  The  triumvirate,  to  establish  their  power 
upon  a  solid  foundation,  took  care,  by  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  tribune  Clodius,  to  get  rid  of  the 
leaders  of  the  senate,  Cato  and  Cicero,  before  the 
ore  of  Caesar ;  and  this  they  did  by  giving 
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TntBD  the  ibrnicr  a  kingdom  to  govern,  and  by  procut 
^'''''—  the  banishment  of  the  latter.  They  raust  hoi( 
ever  soon  have  discovered,  that  so  bold  a  dei 
gogue  as  Clodius  could  not  be  used  as  a  mc 
machine.  And,  indeed,  after  Caesar's  departt 
he  raised  himself  so  much  above  the  triuravirs, 
that  Pompey  v^^as  soon  obliged,  for  his  own  pre- 
servation, to  permit  Cicero  to  return  from  exile, 
which  could  only  be  effected  by  the  most  violent 
efforts  of  the  tribune  Milo.  The  power  of  Clo- 
dius, however,  was  but  little  injured  thereby^^ 
although  Pompey,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  source  < 
these  disorders,  and  revive  his  own  popularity. 
got  himself  named  pra^fectus  amwnce,  superin* 
tendent  of  provisions. 

Exile  of  Cicero,  the  greater  part  of  which  be  spent  in  'Mmt' 
donia,  from  A|jril,  58,  till  4th  Sept.  57-  Ftoleniey  king  d 
Cyprus  deposed,  und  that  island  reduced  to  a  llontan  provinoe  by 
Cato,  on  the  proposition  of  Clodius,  57  (see  page  261).  Tbr 
personal  dislike  of  C'lmliiia  and  the  richea  of  the  king  frm*tk 
causes  that  brought  upon  him  tliis  miiifortune* 

MiuoLET0N*5  Li/e  of  Cicero,  2  vola.  8va*  Nearly  a  Ustorf 
of  Rome  during  the  age  of  Cicero :  but  with  an  overw«arii| 
partiality  for  him. 

t  J\L  TuLLius  Cickho,  all  hU  Letters  transtuied  in  ekm- 
noiogicfd  order t  and  Hlustraicd  with  notes ^  by  C.  IVf.  \VlKUk!ii9% 
Zurich,  li{08.  With  a  preliminary  view  of  liic  life  of  Ciccf^ 
Of  all  Germans  the  ^mtiugs  of  Wieland,  whether  otigiiui  * 
translations  (and  to  wliich  can  we  give  the  preference^)  tfi^ 
the  most  lively  in2»ight  into  Greek  and  Homaii  aniiijnity  it  i^  i 
rious  periods.  What  writer  haa  so  truly  seised  Its  spirit, 
placed  it  m  faithfully  and  elegantly  before  his  readrrx? 
labours  on  the  Letters  of  Cicero  (let  not  his  manes  he  troulM 
at  the  merciless  unveiling  of  his  mind)  make  ns  niudi  bettit 
acquainted  with  Houu%  as  it  then  was,  than  any  Roman  histatx 

jeabuByof      31.  A  jcalousy  ariscs  between  the  triumrtraiei 
rijutt!^      because  the  absent  Caesar  finds  ineaus  la  keep 
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up  hh  party  at  Rome  in  such  watchful  activity, 
that  Pompey  and  Crassus  found  themselves  un- 
able to  maintain  their  authority,  except  by  pro- 
curing such  concessions  as  bad  been  made  to 
him.  Harmony  is  once  more  restored  by  an 
accommodation  at  Lucca;  because  they  are  yet 
necessary  to  one  another, 

Conilltiong  of  this  accommodatioii :  for  Cicsar^  to  Iiave  liis 
aFemment  prolonged  for  another  five  years;  for  Pompey  and 
&M8U*,  the  consulship  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the  former 
tine  provinces  of  Spain  and  Africa ;  for  the  latter  that  of  Syria, 
that  he  might  carry  on  a  war  against  the  Farthians.  In  propor* 
lian  06  these  conditions  were  preserved  u  secret,  there  remained 
Icift  respecting  the  alliance  between  these  three  men. 

32.  Second  consulate  of  Pompey  and  Crassus. 
Only  amidst  violent  storms  could  they  effect  their 
purposes :  it  depended  upon  which  faction  should 

,  first  gain  or  keep  possession  of  the  forum.  The 
opposition  which  the  unbending  Cato  opposed 
to  them,  who  in  his  austere  virtue  alone  found 
means  to  secure  himself  a  powerful  party,  shows 
how  unfaitly  those  judge  who  consider  the  power 
of  the  triumvirate  as  unlimited,  and  the  nation  as 
entirely  corrupted. 

Campaign  of  Crassus  ngnmst  the  Parthiansj  undertaken  at  his 
vim  expense,  54.  Bnt  instead  of  gathering  hiurels  like  Cscsjir^ 
lie  and  his  whole  army  were  completely  overthrown  in  Bleaopo- 
Umla^  53;  and  the  Parthians  from  thin  time  maintain  a  powerful 
preponderance  in  Asia  (see  above^  p.  2D5), 

33.  While  the  triumvirate  in  this  manner 
became  a  duumvirate,  Pompey,  who  remained  in 
Rome,  and  governed  his  provinces  by  lieutenants, 
strove  amidst  these  continual  internal  broils, 
which  he  cunningly  took  care  to  foment,  to  be- 
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come  tbe  acknowledged  head  of  the  senate  ai^^ 
republic.  The  idea  that  a  dictator  was  necesssu^^ 
prevailed  more  and  more  during  an  anarchy  of 

B.C. 53.  eight  months,  in  which  no  appointment  of  a 
consul  could  take  place  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  Cato,  Pompey  succeeded,  after 
a  violent  commotion,  in  which  Clodius  was  mur- 

in  appointed  dered  by  Milo,  in  getting  himself  nominated  sole 
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consul;  a  power  similar  to  that  of  dictator. 

Consiilite  of  Pompey,  52,  in  which,  at  the  end  of 
months,  he  took  as  colleague  his  father-in-law  Metellu&  Scipaa 
The  government  of  his  provinces,  whidi  afterwards  become  tJbe 
chief  seat  of  the  re|mblicans,  prolonged  for  live  years. 

34,  From  this  time  civil  war  became  mevU* 
able ;  for  not  only  the  chiefs  of  the  parties,  but 
also  their  adherents  desired  it.  The  approach  of 
the  time  when  Caesar's  command  would  expire, 
necessarily  hastened  the  crisis.  Could  it  be 
supposed  that  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  would  re- 
turn to  a  private  life,  and  leave  his  rival  at 
head  of  the  republic?  The  steps  taken  on 
sides  towards  an  accommodation  were  only  mi 
to  escape  the  odium  which  would  attach  to  hi 
who  struck  the  first  blow.  But  Pompey  unfort 
nately  could  never  understand  his  opponent^ 
did  all  himself,  all  completely,  and  all  ale 
The  brilliant  light  in  which  Pompey  now 
peared,  as  <kf aider  of  the  republic,  delighted 
so  much,  that  it  made  him  forget  what  beloiu 
to  its  defence ;  while  Csesar  avoided,  with 
greatest  care,  every  appearance  of  usurpat 
The  friend,  the  protector  of  the  people 
the  usurpations  of  their  enemies,  was  wbat 
wished  to  seem. 
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fCoinmenceineiit  of  the  contest  upon  Csesar'a  demand  to  be 
aUo^^'ed  to  hold  the  consulship  while  absent^  52.  Ciesar,  by  the 
most  lavish  corruption,  liad  increased  his  adherents  in  RomCj 
gBined  the  tribimes,  and  among  tliein  especially  the  powerful 
speaker  C,  Curio  (whom  he  did  not  think  he  purcha^ied  too  deur 
by  ]  aying  him  alK»ut  half  a  million  sterling) ;  by  the  latter  it 
iras  suggested  to  Cn^aar  to  make  the  proposition,  thiit  he  would 
quit  bis  command,  and  leave  a  successor  to  be  appointed  in  hi$ 
placc^  51,  if  Pompey  would  likewise  do  the  same:  a  proposition 
which  created  a  prejudice  much  in  his  favour.  Repeated,  but 
feigned  offers  of  both  parties  for  an  accommodatitin,  50,  till  a 
decree  of  the  senate  was  passed^  Jan.  7i  "^^j  by  which  Csesar  was 
commanded  "  to  disband  his  army  under  the  penalty  of  being 
declared  an  enemy  to  the  republic/'  without  regard  to  the  inter- 
cessions of  the  tribunes,  whose  flight  to  him  gave  an  appearance 
of  popularity  to  his  party.  Caesar  croeaes  the  Rubicon,  the 
boundary  of  his  province. 

35*  The  civil  war  now  about  to  break  out, 
seemed  likely  to  spread  over  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  the  Roman  empire ;  as  Pompey, 
finding  it  impossible  to  maintain  himself  in  Italy, 
had  chosen  Greece  for  the  principal  theatre  of 
the  war;  while  his  lieutenants,  with  the  armies 
under  their  command,  occupied  Spain  and  Africa, 
Caesar,  by  the  able  disposition  of  his  legions,  was 
everywhere  present,  without  exciting  beforehand 
any  suspicion  of  his  movements,  A  combination 
of  circumstances,  however,  carried  the  war  into 
Alexandria,  and  even  as  far  as  Pontus;  indeed  it 
mi;:ht  be  called  rather  a  series  of  six  successive 
wars  than  merely  one,  all  of  which  Caesar,  by 
Hying  with  his  legions  from  one  quarter  of  the 
"World  to  the  other,  ended,  within  five  years, 
victoriously  and  in  person. 

Rapid  occupation  of  Italy  in  sixty  days  (when  the  troop* 
der  Domilius  surrendered  at  Corfinus)^  which,  as  well  a$ 
idly  and  Sardinia »   were  suhdued  by   Caesar  almost  without 
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opposition ;  Pompey,  witli  his  troops  and  adherents^ 
^  crossed  over  to  Greece.  Caesar's  first  campaign  in  Spain 
Pompey's  generals,  Afratiius  and  Petreius,  whom  he  Uxrcm  t* 
surrender ;  as  a  set  off  to  this,  loss  of  the  kgiona  under  Cmio  ii 
Africa.  In  Decemher,  49,  however^  Ciesar  is  again  in  Italf,  aa^ 
named  dictator,  which  he  exchanges  for  the  consulate-  Spirited 
expedition  into  Greece  mth  the  ships  collected  together,  Jan*  I* 
49.  Unfortunate  engagement  at  Dyrrachium.  Remoral  of  t^ 
war  into  Thessaly^  and  decisive  battle  of  Pharsalia,  July  20,  48v 
after  which  Pouipey  flies  to  Alexandria,  where  he  is  kil^-d  m 
his  landing.    Cssar  arrives  three  days  after  him  at  Alexandm. 

36.  Caesar,  after  the  victory  of  Pharsalia, 
nominated  dictator,  with  great  privileges, 
death  of  Pompey,  however,  does  not  destroy 
party ;  and  the  six  months'  war  of  Alexandria, 
as  well  as  the  expedition  into  Pontus  against 
Ph  am  aces,  gave  Iheni  time  to  rally  their  forces 
both  in  Africa  under  Cato,  and  in  Spain  under 
the  sons  of  Pompey, 

During  the  Alexandrine  war  (see  above>  p.  2G2.)  tad  dt 
expedition  against  Pharnaces,  the  son  of  Mithridatesi — ^who  hd 
obtained  the  kingdoni  of  his  father^  but  was  slain  by  Cksv  9i- 
mediately  after  his  arrival,  47 ^ — great  disordera  liad  brokai  •< 
in  Rome^  caused  by  the  tribune  Dulabella's  Mattering  the  petflr 
with  the  abolition  of  debta  (novat  tabnlat)  ;  ootwithstandiiif  lb 
military  power  of  M.  Antony,  whom  Caesar  had  aent  to  Romt  • 
master  of  the  horse  fmagUter  equilumj  ;  as  he,  aboitdotied  to 
revelry,  fa\'oured,  at  first,  the  projects  of  the  tribune.  C«ih 
return  to  Home,  December^  47,  put  an  end^  it  is  trae,  Ia  df« 
disorders ;  but  the  increaae  of  the  oppodte  party  io  Afrkiw  < 
an  insurrection  among  lila  soldiers,  obliged  htm  to 
Africa  immediately,  January,  40.  Victory  nemr  Tliapna  wm ' 
Scipio  and  Juba  ;  after  which  Cato  kills  himaelf  in  UUcs.  K^ 
midia,  the  kingdom  of  Juba,  becomes  a  Runnui  pnarnee.  Dtf 
after  his  return  to  Home  in  June,  ta  only  able  to  stftf  chert  f0 
months,  as,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  is  obliged  to  Ml  f^ 
for  Spain  to  crush  the  dangettxts  eAnta  of  Pcmpey'a  tipo  i 
Bloody  battle  at  Munda,  IVlarch,  45>  aher  which  Ciierai  h  1 
but  Sextua  escapos  to  the  Ceitiberiana. 
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37.    Nothing   seems   more   evident   than  that    Thirh 
Caesar  did   not,   like   Sylla,   overthrow   the   re- .    \   > ' 

J         '  Inquiry  into 

public  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  it;  and  it^i^yie** 
is  perhaps  impossible  to  say  what  could  be  the 
final  views  of  a  childless  usurper,  who  throughout 
his  whole  career  seemed  only  to  be  guided  by  an 
inordinate  ambition,  springing  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  superior  powers,  and  to  satisfy  which,  no 
means  seemed  to  him  difficult  or  unlawful.  The 
period  of  his  dictatorship  was  so  short,  and  so 
much  interrupted  by  war,  that  his  ultimate  plans 
had  not  time  for  their  development.  He  endea* 
voured  to  establisb  his  dominion  by  popular 
measures ;  and  although  his  army  must  still  have 
been  his  main  support,  yet  no  proscription  was 
granted  to  satisfy  it.  The  reestablishment  of 
order  in  the  distracted  country  of  Italy,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  capital,  was  his  first  care ;  and  he 
proposed  to  follow  that  by  an  expedition  against 
the  powerful  Parthian  empire.  His  attempts, 
however,  to  obtain  the  diadem,  seemed  to  place 
it  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  wished  to  introduce 
a  formal  monarchy.  But  the  destruction  of  the 
form  of  the  republic  was  shown  to  be  more 
'dangerous  than  the  overthrow  of  the  republic 
itself. 


The  following  were  the  lionourar  and  privileges  p^ranted  to 
C^Bsar  by  the  senate.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  48,  he  was 
nominiited  dictator  for  one  year  and  coe,su1  for  five  years;  and 
#b(Ained  the  potest  as  Inbuniciaf  as  w*el1  us  the  right  of  making 
war  and  peace^  the  exclusive  right  of  the  committees,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tribunesj  and  the  possession  of  the  proviiiceK. 
Tic  dictatorship  was  renewed  to  him,  47,  for  ten  years,  as  well 
■  the  prtpfectura  morum,  and  was  at  last,  ]  45,  conferred  upon 
dim  fof  ever,  with  the  title  of  imperaior.    Although  Cw^kit  thus 
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Third     became  the  al*iiulute  master  of  the  republic,  it  appears  to 
• '''°^^   been  done  without  laying  aside  the  republican  forms. 


Conspiracy      38.  Conspiracy  against  Caesar,  formed  by  Bni- 

^st  Urn,  tus  and  Cassiiis,  and  terminating  in  the  death  of 

byBmus,  Caesar,     Men  so  exalted  as  were  the  chiefs  of 

cassius,etc.  jjjjg  plot,  easily  understand  one  another;  and  it 

was  quite  in  accordance  with  their  character  not 

to  meditate  upon  the  consequences  of  their  deed 

His  death,  Caesar's  death  was  a  great  misfortune  for  Rome. 

Experience  soon  showed  that  the  republic  could 

not  be  reestablished  thereby ;  and  his  life  mi?bt 

probably  have   spared  the  state  some  of  lhos€ 

calamities  which  now,  by  its  change  to  a  moil' 

archy,  became  unavoidable. 

We  still  want  a  discriminating  life  of  Cntafi  who  in  nwdfn 
times  has  been  as  extravagantly  praised  as  Alexander  has  bed 
unjustly  censured.  As  generals  and  conquerors,  botli  wiir 
equally  great — and  little ;  as  a  man,  however,  the  MaoedcilliiBf 
in  the  brilliant  period  of  his  life,  to  which  Ca'iqir  never  attained, 
was  superior  ;  to  tlie  t^eat  political  ideas  which  developed  xhtm* 
selves  in  Alexander,  we  know  of  none  corresponding  in  Cmmi; 
who  knew  better  than  any  how  to  attain  dominion,  but  Uttlt  d 
preserving  it. 

Hisioire  de  la  Vie  de  Jules  Cmsaty  par  M.  x>b  Bury,  Pim 
175a  2vols,  8vo. 

i  Life  qfC.JuHus  Cccsar,  by  A.  G,  ^Ikissnkk,  contimmtdif 
J.  Ch.  L.  Hakeuj  181  Ij  4  parts.     At  present  the  best. 

Cains  Julius  Catar,  from  origitwl  sources,  %  PsiomM 
Soi*Ti*.    A  short  biography,  judicioujdy  executed. 

Amnestv  39.  Notwithstanding  the  amnesty  at  first  de* 
but'd'oiap-  glared,  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Ciesar  soon 
Antany^iid  ^howcd,  that  pcacc  was  of  all  things  the  least  de- 
Ltrpidis,  sired  by  his  generals,  IVL  Antony  and  M.  Lepiditf^ 
now  become  the    head    of  his   party;    and  lie 
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arrival  of  Caesar's  nephew,  C,  Octavius  (after- 
wards Caesar  Octavianus),  whom  he  had  adopted 
in  his  will,  rendered  affairs  still  more  compli- 
cated, as  everyone  strove  for  himself,  and  Antony's 
particular  object  being  to  raise  himself  into 
Caesar's  place.  However  earnestly  they  sought 
to  gain  the  people,  it  was  in  fact  the  legions  who 
decided,  and  the  command  of  them  depended,  for 
the  most  part,  upon  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
innces.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder,  that  while 
they  sought  to  revenge  the  murder  of  Caesar,  this 
became  the  chief  cause  of  the  struggle,  and  in  a 
few  months  led  to  a  civil  war. 


Tiimn 


At  tlie  time  of  Cipsar's  defitli  M,  AHtonlus  was  actual  consul, 
and  Dolabella  consul-dect ;  I\L  Lepidus  magisler  equitttm,  (wa- 
ster of  the  horae);  M.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  pretors  (the  first, 
preior  nrhanu.v).  Ciesar  hud  given  to  tlie  former  the  province 
of  ilklacedonia,  and  to  tlie  hitter  tliat  of  Syria^  which  gifts  had 
been  confirmed  to  them  by  the  senate.  M.  Lepidiis  had  been 
nominated  to  Transalpine,  and  D.  Brutus  to  Cijialpine  Gaul. 
But  &oon  after  the  murder  of  Cssar,  Antony  obtain ed^  by  a 
decree  of  the  people,  Macedmiia  fi»r  himself,  and  Syria  for  his 
colleague  Dolabella,  with  wliom  he  had  formed  a  close  connec* 
lion;  instead  of  which  the  senate  dtjcreed  to  Cassius  Cyrene, 
ftnd  to  Brutus,  who  now  had  the  important  charge  of  supplying 
Rome  with  provisions,  Crete.  But  80*m  after  (June  1,  44), 
Antony  desired,  by  a  new  change,  to  obtain  Cisalpine  Gaul  for 
Himself,  and  3Iacedoaia  for  his  brother  C.  Antony,  both  of  which 
lie  procured  from  the  people. 


40.  As  M.  Antony  soug^ht  by  force  to  establish  Antony  ea 
himself  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  I).  Brutus  refused  e^'^uSlh 
to  give  it  up  to  him,  but  retired  into  Modena,  a  ci^lL^^ 
civil  war  arose,  short,  it  is  true,  but  very  bloody  ^*^* 
(beUum   vitUinense).      The    eloquence   of  Cicero 
caused  Antony  to  be  declared  an  enemy  of 
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the  republic ;  and  the  two  new  consuls,  Hirtiu« 
and  Pausa,  together  with  Caesar  Octavianug, 
were  sent  against  him.  The  defeat  of  Antony 
compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  beyond  the  Alps 
with  Lepidiis ;  but  the  two  consuls  being  alaio, 
Octavianus  at  the  head  of  his  legions  was  too 
importunate  to  be  refused  the  consulate,  and  soon 
convinced  the  defenceless  senate,  how  impossible 
it  was  to  reestablish  the  commonwealth  by  their 
powerless  decrees.  The  employment,  moreover, 
of  the  vmgistraius  suffccti,  which  soon  after  arose, 
was  in  itself  a  suflBcient  proof  that  it  was  now  na 
more  than  the  shadow  of  what  it  had  formerll 
been. 


The  war  of  I\It>dena  begins  in  Decemberj  44 j  and  doses  witk 
the  defeat  of  Antony  at  Modena,  April  14,  43.  Octavius  ok- 
tains  tlie  consulat6j  Sept.  22. 


rormation       41.    Secrct   negotiations    of  Octavianus,   wB 
virate  by'"c.  forsakes  the  party  of  the  senate,  with  Antony  and 
M.  Anio^y!  Lepidus  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  raeeting 
MdLepi-   of  the  parties  at  Bologna,  and  the  formation  oft 
new  triumvirate.     They  declare  themselves  tl 
chiefs  of  the  republic  for  five  years,  under 
title  of  triumviri  reipublitw  comiiiueridce ;  and  di- 
viding the  provinces  among  themselves  according 
to  their  own  pleasure,  they  make  the  destructioa 
of  the  republican  party  their  principal  object.    A 
new  proscription  in  Rome  itself*  and  a  declara- 
tion  of  war  against  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  were 
the  means  by  which  they  proposed  to  effect  it. 

The  agreement  of  the  triumvirate  concluded  Nov*  27*  tt 
after  wbteli  the  murcli  of  the  triunivirit  uf>on  Rome  gfiVi  At 
bignal  for  the  massacre  of  the  proscribed,  which  i 
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over  Italyj  and  in  which  Cicero  perishes,  Dec.  7-  The  cause  of 
this  new  proscription  was  not  party  hatred  alone,  but  was  as, 
much,  perhaps  niore,  owing  to  the  want  of  money  for  carrying 
on  the  war  they  had  undertaken,  and  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the 
legions.  Where  is  to  be  found  a  time  so  full  of  terror  as  tlm, 
when  even  tears  were  forbade  ? 


Thihb 
Pe-hiod. 


42,  The  civil  war,  now  on  the  eve  of  breaking  civil  war 
out,  became,  then,  a  war  between  the  oHgarchy  ^^^^hy'^^ 
and  the  defenders  of  the  repubhc.     The  Roman  ^"^^7"*'" 
world  was,  as  it  were,  divided  between  the  two ; 
and  although  the  former  had  possession  of  Italy, 
and  the  western  provinces,  that  advantage  seemed 
^counterbalanced   to   the   chiefs   of  the   opposite 
party  by  the  possession  of  the  eastern  countries, 
and  the  naval  power  of  C,  Ponipey,  which  seemed 
to  assure  them  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 


^I,  Brutus  had  taken  possession  of  his  province  of  Macedonia 
as  eaxly  as  the  autumn  of  44 ;  while  Ca-ssius,  on  the  contrary, 
hod  to  contend  mtli  Dolabella  (who  by  the  mtirder  of  the  pro^ 
ooasul  Trebonius  had  got  possession  of  A$;ia)  for  that  of  Syria* 
Being,  however,  on  that  account,  declared  an  enemy  hj  the 
aenate,  and  shut  up  in  Laodicea  by  Cossius,  he  put  an  end  to 
Ills  own  troubles,  June  5,  43.  From  this  time  Brutus  and 
Cassius  were  masters  of  all  the  eastern  provinces,  at  whose 
facpense  they  maintained  their  tnmps,  though  not  without  much 
fpiyreasion.  C.  Ponipey,  after  the  victory  of  IMunda,  45,  having 
secreted  himself  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  become  a  chief  of  free^ 
tiooters,  had  gro^^-n  very  powerful ;  till  the  senate,  after  Ciesar's 
aasos^oation,  having  made  him  master  of  the  sea-forces,  he  with 
them  took  possession  of  Spain,  and,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
triumvirate,  of  Sicily,  and  then,  very  quickly,  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica.  It  was  a  great  thing  for  the  triumvirate,  that  C 
Pompey  did  not  know  how  to  reap  half  the  profit  he  might  have 
done  from  his  jjower  and  good  fortune. 

43,  Macedonia  became  the  theatre  of  the  newiiiwatm 
civil  war,  and  together  with  the  goodness  of  their 
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cause,  superior  talents,  and  greater  power  both 
by  land  and  sea,  seemed  combined  to  insure  th 
victory  to  Brutus  and  Cassius.  But  in  the  dec 
sive  days  of  Philippi,  fortune  played  one  of  her 
most  capricious  tricks,  and  with  the  two  chiefs 
fell  the  last  supporters  of  the  republic. 

Double  battle  at  PhOippi  towards  the  close  of  the  je^4^; 
voluntary  death  of  Casaius  after  the  first,  and  of  Bruttu  after  1 
secuud. 

Plutabchi  F'iia  Bruti ;  from  the  narratives  of  eyewitnestc^ 

44.  The  history  of  the  eleven  years  intervening 
between  the  battle  ofPhilippi  and  that  of  Actium, 
is  little  more  than  an  account  of  the  contest  of 
the  oligarchy  among  themselves.  The  most 
subtle  was,  in  the  end,  victorious ;  for  M,  Ad- 
tony  possessed  all  the  sensuality  of .  Caesar, 
witliQut  his  genius  :  and  X\x^  inconsiderable 
Lepidus  soon  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  vanitr 
and  weakness.  While  Antony  went  into  Asia  to 
arrange  the  affairs  of  the  eastern  provinces^, 
from  thence  with  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  Oc 
vianus  returned  to  Rome.  But  the  famine  whicb 
then  reigned  in  that  city  through  Pompey'^ 
blockade  of  the  soacoast ;  the  misery  spread 
throughout  Italy  by  the  wresting  of  patrimuniil 
lands  from  the  proprietors  to  distribute  amoiif 
the  veterans;  and  the  insatiable  covetou»nes8  of 
the  latter,  rendered  his  situation  as  dangerous 
now  as  it  had  been  before  the  war.  Besides 
this,  the  hatred  of  the  enraged  consort  of  Antoo; 
who  bad  entered  into  an  alliance  with  her  bro- 
ther-in-law,  the  consul  L.  Antony,  brought  nu. 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  a  civil  war,  which 
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ended  with   the   surrender   and   burning   of  the    thiru 

starved  Perusia,  in  which  L.  Antony  had  shut -^ 

himself  up, 

Tlje  belhtm  Perusinum  lasted  firam  the  end  of  the  year  41  till 
April,  40. 

45,  This  war,  however,  had  nearly  led  to  one 
still  greater;  for  M,  Antony,  as  the  enemy  of 
Octavianus,  had  come  to  Italy  to  assist  his  bro- 
ther, and  with  the  intention  of  forming  an  alliance  b.  c.  4o. 
with  C,  Pompey  against  the  former.  But  fortu- 
nately for  the  world,  not  only  was  harmony 
restored  between  the  triumvirs,  but  on  account  of 
the  famine  which  sorely  distressed  Rome,  a 
peace  was  also  concluded  with  Pompey,  although 
it  lasted  for  a  very  short  time. 

The  principal  object  of  the  peace  between  the  triumvirs  was  a 
new  division  of  the  provinces,  by  which  the  city  of  Scodra  itt 
lUyria  was  fixed  upon  as  the  boundary,  Autoriy  obtained  all 
the  eastern  provinces ;  Octaviantis  all  the  western  ;  and  Lepidus 
Africa.  Italy  remained  in  common  to  them  all.  The  marriage 
of  Antony  with  Octavia>  Fulria  being  dead,  was  intended  to 
cement  this  agreement.  In  the  peace  with  C,  Pompey,  con- 
cluded at  Misenum^  he  obtained  the  isles  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica^  and  the  promise  of  Achaia. 


commencei 


40.  Pompey,  however,  was  not  lon«:  in  finding  pompoy^ 
that  an  alliauce  between  him  and  the  triumvirs  ^ij^J 
could  only  end  in  his  destruction ;  and  the  war 
which  he  soon  commenced,  and  which  Oetavianus 
could  not  bring  to  a  close  but  with  the  assistance 
of  Agrippa,  was  of  so  much  the  more  importance,  whieii 
as  it  not  only  decided  the  fate  of  Pompey,  but^^^^^^f/*^^ 
by  leading  to  dissensions,  and  the  expulsion  of^®'-J°^.^ 
Lepidus,  reduced    the   triumvirate    to   a  doura- cxpuUioD, 
VI  rate* 
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Octavta,  32. 


After  a  doubtful  engagement  at  sea,  38,  and  the  fonnatioii  of  i 
new  fieetj  Pouipey  was  attacked  on  all  sides  at  the  same  time ; 
as  Lepidus  came  from  Africa,  and  Antony  sent  also  some  shipi. 
Decisive  defeat  of  Pompey*^  fleet ;  who  flies  to  Asia  and  there 
perishes. — Lepidus  wishing  to  take  possession  of  Sicily,  Octari* 
anus  gains  over  bis  troops,  and  obliges  him  to  retire  from  the 
triumvirate. 

47.  The  foreign  wars  in  which  Octavianus  as 
well  as  Antony  were  engaged  for  the  fallowing 
years,  prevented  their  mutual  jealousy  for  some 
time  Ixom  coming  to  an  open  rupture,  Octavi- 
anus,  to  tame  his  unruly  legions,  employed  them 
with  some  success  against  the  nations  of  Dalmatia 
and  PannoQia;  whilst  Antony  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition agaiost  the  powerful  Parthians  and  their 
neighbours.  But  in  offending  Rome  by  his  con- 
duct in  these  wars,  he  only  armed  his  opponent 
against  himself;  and  his  formal  separation  from 
Octavia,  loosened  the  only  tie  which  had  hitherto 
held  together  the  two  masters  of  the  w  orld* 


After  his  first  stay  in  Alexandria^  41^  Antony  retisfiicd  ti 
Italy,  40,  and  after  making  peace  with  Octavianus,  cnrried  hk 
new  wife  Octavia  with  him  into  Greece,  where  he  remained  tiU 
the  year  37-  Although  his  lieutenant  Ventidius  had  tauffil^ 
with  success  against  the  Parthians,  who  had  invaded  Syria  (»f 
p*  298.),  Antony  determined,  nevertheless,  to  undertake  an  ex- 
pedition against  tliem  himself,  36*  But  although  in  allianct 
with  Artavasdes  king  of  Armenia  (whom  he  soon  after  accuitd 
of  treachery),  in  seeking  to  effect  an  entrance  into  Pgrthis, 
by  passing  through  Armenia  and  IMedia,  a  different  route  frma 
that  taken  by  CrasKUs^  he  was  very  nearly  meeting  with  the  mmt 
fate,  and  the  expedition  completely  failetL  He  then  rcmifed 
himself  upon  Artavasdes,  w^ho  fell  into  his  hands  in  m  fresh  ex* 
pedition  which  he  made,  34,  and  deprived  him  of  his  kingdno* 
After  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Alexandria,  he  made  a  gnal 
of  this  as  well  as  other  countries  to  Cleopatra  and  her 
(see  above,  p*  263).     In  33,  he  intended  to  renew  liia  ext 
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against  tlie  Parthian s,  in  alliance  with  the  kin^  of  IMedia ;  Ijut 
upon  liis  orderijig,  at  the  instigation  t»f  Cletjpntra,  the  forsaken 
Octaviflj  who  had  come  out  to  meet  hlnij,  to  return  to  Athens, 
Octaviiiiitis  and  Antony  reciprocally  accused  each  other  hefore 
the  senate,  and  war  was  declared  in  Rome^  though  only  against 
Cleopatra. 


48,  Greece  became  again  the  theatre  of  war;  cieeceihe 
and  although  the   forces   of  Antony  were  most^euvlr" 
considerable,  yet  Octavianus  had  the  advantage  QcuvTan^"! 
of  having,   at   least    in   appearance,   the   better 
cause.     The  naval  victorv  of  Actium  decided  for  ^^^^^'"y  **«- 
Octavianus,  who  could  scarcely  believe  it,  till  he  Actium,  2d, 
found  that  Antony  had   forsaken   his  fleet   and  ***      ' 
army,  the   latter  of  which   surrendered  without 
striking  a  blow.     The  capture  of  Egypt  followed, 
(see  above,  p.  264.)  and  that  country  was  reduced 
into  a  Roman  province;    the  death  of  Antony i.is death. 
and  Cleopatra  ended  the  war,  and  left  Octavianus  i^^aWs  oc 
the  absolute  master  of  the  republic.  ^thT^a 

rival. 
The  history  of  the  last  days  of  Antony,  principally  after  bis 
dedme,  having  been  written  under  the  rule  of  his  enemies,  niust 
be  received  with  that  mistrust  which  all  such  histories  require* 
It  furnishes  stuflF  for  the  retailers  of  anecdote.  The  history  of 
Cleopatra  rests  partly  on  the  accounts  of  her  physician  Olympiia., 
of  which  Plutarch  made  use. 
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OVERTHBOW  OP  THE  WESTERN  ESIPIIIE.  B.  C.  30, — ^A.  C 
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Geograpkhal  autlhtr,      11  rw  of  the  Roman  empi^ 
provinces^  and  other  countries  connected  with  ii 
or  commerce. 


KuropMn 

countries : 
Spain, 


Boundaries  The  Ordinary  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire, 
maji'empire.  over  wliicli,  howcvcr,  it  sometimes  passed,  were 
in  Europe  the  two  great  rivers  of  the  Rhine  and 
Danube ;  in  Asia,  the  Euphrates  and  the  sandy 
desert  of  Syria;  in  Africa  likewise,  the  sandy 
regions.  It  thus  included  the  fairest  portions  of 
the  earth,  surrounding  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

European  countries:  I,  Spain  (Hispanial 
Boundaries :  in  the  west  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
north,  east,  and  south,  the  sea.  Principal 
rivers  :  the  Minius  (Minho),  Durius  (Douro),  Tah 
gus,  Anas  (Guadiana),  Baetis  (Quadalquin*r\ 
which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  Il>eni9 
(Ebro),  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Mountains:  besides  the  Pyrenees,  the  Idubeda 
along  the  Iberus,  Orospeda  (Sierra  Morena). 
Division  into  three  provinces.  1,  Lusitama: 
nortliern  boundary  the  Durius,  southern,  the 
Anas.  Principal  tribes  :  Lusitani,  Turdctaiii. 
Principal  town;  Augusta  Emerita.  2,  Ba^Uca: 
boundaries  in  the  north  and  west  tJie  Anas,  in 


Lusitanm. 


Dicftca. 
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J    east    the    mountains    Orospeda.     Principal 
)es;  Turduli,  Bastuli,     Principal  towns  :  Cor- 
ba  (Cordova),  Hispalis  (Seville).  Gades  (Cadiz), 
Jnda.     3.  Tarraconensis,  all  the  remainder  ofTatraco- 
ain.     Principal  tribes:  Callseci,  Astures,  Can- 
>ri,  Vascones^  in  the  north ;  Celtiberi,  Carpe- 
li,  Ilergetes,  in  the  interior ;   Indigetes,  Cose- 
li,  etc.  on  the  Mediterranean.     Chief  towns ; 
rraco  (Tarragona),  Cartage  Nova  (Car thagena), 
letum   (Toledo),   Herda   (Lerida) ;    Saguntum 
d  Numantia  (Soria)  were   already  destroyed, 
ie  Balearic  isles.  Major  (Majorca),  and  Minor  naieanc 
inorca),    were    considered    as    belonging    to^ 
min. 

II.  Transalpine  Gaul.  Boundaries:  in  the Traasaipmo 
5st  the  Pyrenees ;  in  the  east  the  Rhine,  and  a 
iC  drawn  from  its  source  to  the  little  river 
irus,  together  with  the  river  itself ;  in  the 
rth  and  south  the  sea.  Principal  rivers;  the 
iTumna  (Garonne),  Liger  (Loire),  Sequana 
eine),  and  Scaldis  (Scheldt),  which  empty  them-  - 
Ives  into  the  ocean ;  the  Rhodanus  (Rhone), 
liich  is  increased  by  the  Arar  (Saone),  and  falls 
to  the  Mediterranean;  and  the  Mosella  (Mo- 
lie)  and  Musa  (Meuse),  which  run  into  the 
Une.  Mountains:  besides  the  Alps,  the  Jura, 
jgesus  (Vosge),  and  Cebenna  (Cevennes). 
ivided  into  four  provinces.  1.  Gallia  Narbo-GiiiiaNuT* 
iosis,  or  Braccata.  Boundaries :  in  the  west 
e  Pyrenees,  in  the  east  the  Varus,  in  the  north 
e  Cevennian  mountains.  Principal  tribes : 
llobroges,  Volcae,  Calyes.  Principal  towns : 
arbo  (Narbonne),  Tolosa  (Toulouse),  Nemausus 
Qpies),  Massilia  (Marseilles), Vienna,    2.  Gallia 


botiensis. 
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If«^^'^^'  Lugdunensis,  or  Celtica,      Boundaries  :    in  the 
south  and  west  the  Liger  (Loire),  in  the  north  the 
Sequana,  in  the  east  the  Arar.     Principal  tribe*: 
^dui,  Lingones,  Parisii,    Cenomani,  etc.  all  of 
Celtic    origin.       Principal    towns  :     Lugduntim 
(Lyons),     Lutetia     Parisiorura     (Paris),     Alesia 
(Alise).      3.     Gallia    Aquitanica.     Boundaries: 
the  Pyrenees  in  the  south,  the  Liger  in  the  north 
and  east.     Principal  tribes :  Aquitani  (of  Iberiaji 
origin),  Pictones,  Averni,  etc.  of  Celtic  descent. 
Principal   towns  :    Climberis,  Burdegala  (Boar- 
deaux).     4.  Gallia  Belgica.    Boundaries:  in  thf 
north  and  east  the  Rhine,  in  the  west  the  Arar, 
in  the  south  the  Rhodanus  as  far  as  LugdunuB), 
so  that  it  comprised  at  first  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Rhine  and  Helvetia-     The  latter, 
however,  were  afterwards  separated  from  it  under 
th^  names  of  Germania  Inferior  and  Superior. 
Principal   tribes :   Ner\ii,  Bellovaci,  etc.  in  the 
north,  of  Belgic  origin ;   Treviri,  Ubii^  of  Ger- 
man   origin ;     Sequani,    Helvetii,     in     the    bt 
terior,  of  Celtic  origin.     Principal  towns 
sentio   (Besanfon),   Veroduniim   (Verdun),   ete" 
Along  the  Rhine  in  Germania  Inferior ;  ColoniS 
Agrippina   (Cologne).     Tn   Germania    Superior: 
Mogontiacum  (Maynz,  or  Mentz),  and  Argento- 
ratum  (Strasburg), 

II L  Gallia  Cisalpina,  or  Togata  (Lorn 
see  above,  p.  311),  But  as  from  the  time 
Caesar  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  all  the  privikgoi 
of  Roman  citizens,  it  may  be  reckoned  as  formiig 
part  of  Italy. 

IV,  Sicilia;  divided  into  Syracuse  and  Lil] 
beeum. 
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V.  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  see  above,  p.  316,       s^tdm^, 

VI,  The  Insulae  Britannicae  (British  islands) ;  British* 
but  of  these,  only  England  and  the  southern  part'"^" 
of  Scotland  were  reduced  into  a  Roman  province 
in  the  time  of  Nero,  nnder  the  name  of  Britannia 
Romana,  Principal  rivers :  Tamesis  (Thames) 
and  Sabrina  (Severn).  Cities :  Eboracum  (York) 
in  the  north,  Londiniim  (London)  in  the  south. 
Into  Scotland,  Britannia  Barbaria,  or  Caledonia, 
the  Romans  often  penetrated,  but  without  being 
able  completely  to  conquer  it;  and  as  for  Hi- 
bernia,  lerue  (Ireland),  it  was  visited  by  Roman 
merchants,  but  never  by  Roman  legions. 

VI L    The    countries    south   of  the    Danube,  Coimiri« 

soulli  of  ttto 

which  were  subdued  under  Augustus  and  formed  Danube: 
into    the    following    provinces:     1.    Vindelicia.  ^ '^'i«i^ci'«' 
Boundaries  :    in  the  north  the  Danube,  in  the 
east  the  Mnus  (Inn),  in  the  west  Helvetia,  in 
the  south  Rhsetia.     Principal   tribes:  Vindelici, 
Brigantii,  etc.     Principal  towns  :   Augusta  Vin- 
delicorum  (Augsburg),  Brigantia  (Bregenz).     2, 
Rhsetia.     Boundaries  :    in  the  north  Vindelicia,  RbiEtii, 
in  the  east  the  Inn  and  the  Salza,  in  the  south 
the  chains  of  the  Alps  from  Lacus  Verbanus  (Lago 
Maggiore)  to   Belinzona,  in  the  west   Helvetia. 
Principal  tribe :   Rha?ti.    Principal  towns:    Curia 
(Chur),  Veldidena  (Wilden),  Tridentum  (Trent), 
3,    Noricum.     Boundaries:    in    the    north    the  Noneum. 
Danube,  in  the  west  the  jEnus,  in  the  east  the 
tnountain  Cetius  (Kahlenberg),  and  in  the  south 
the  Julian  Alps  and  the  Savus  (Save).     Prin- 
cipal tribes:    Boii,    Cities:  Jovavum  (Salzburg), 
Bojodurum    (Passau).      4,    Pannonia    Superior.  Pannooia 
Boundaries :  in  the  north  and  east  the  Danube,  ^''^"'^* 
n-A        -         ^_ 
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in  the  south  the  Arrabo  (Raab),  in  the  west  the 
mountain  Cetius.  Cities:  Vindobona  (Vienna), 
Caruntum,  5.  Pannonia  Inferior,  Boundaries: 
in  the  north  the  Arrabo,  in  the  east  the  Danube, 
in  the  south  the  Saviis.  Cities:  Taurunum  (Bel- 
grade), Mursa  (Esseg),  and  Sirmium,  6.  Moesia 
Superior.  Boundaries :  in  the  north  the  Danube* 
in  the  south  mount  Scardus,  or  Scodrus,  in  the 
west  Pannonia,  in  the  east  the  river  Cebms 
(Isker),  Cities  ;  Singidunum  (Semlin),  and 
Naissus  (Nissa).  7.  Moesia  Inferior,  Bounda- 
ries :  in  the  north  the  Danube,  in  the  west  the 
Cebrus,  in  the  south  mount  Haemus  (the  Balkan^, 
and  in  the  east  the  Pontus  Euxinus.  Cities: 
Odessus  (Varna),  Tonii  (Tomisvar). 

VIII.  lUyricura,  in  its  most  extensive  signifi* 
cation,  comprised  all  the  provinces  south  of  the 
Danube,  together  with  Rhaetia  and  Dalraatia: 
but  Illyricum  Proper  comprehends  only  the  lands 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from  Rhaetia  ifl 
Italy  to  the  river  Drinus,  and  easterly  to  the 
Savus*  Principal  towns  :  Salona,  Epidaunii 
(near  the  present  Ragusa),  Scodra  (Scutari)* 
Maeeiioaia.  IX.  Macedonia.  Boundaries :  in  the  north 
mount  Scodrus,  in  the  south  the  Cambanim 
mountains,  in  the  west  the  Adriatic,  and  m  tkl 
east  the  iEgean  sea.  Rivers :  the  Nestus,  S 
mon,  and  Halyacmon,  which  fall  into  the 
sea,  and  the  Apsus  and  Aous,  which  fall  into 
Adriatic.  Principal  tribes :  Paeones  in  the  n 
Pieres  and  Mygdones  in  the  south,  Princi|ttl 
towns  :  Pydna,  Pella,  Thessalonica,  Philippi,  with 
other  Greek  colonies  (see  above*  p.  162).  Dym- 
chium  and  Apollonia  on  the  western  coast 
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X.  Thrace  had  for  some  time  kings  of  her  own»  Tiim<«. 
though  dependant  on  Rome,  and  was  first  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  province  nnder  Claudius. 
Boundaries  ;  in  the  north  mount  Haemus,  in 
the  west  the  Nest  us,  in  the  south  and  east  the 
sea.  River:  Hebrus.  Principal  tribes :  Triballi, 
Bessi,  and  Odrysae.  Cities :  Byzantium,  Apol- 
Ionia,  Beroea. 

XL    Achaia   (the   Greek   states),   see    above,  Achtii. 
p,  127. 

XII.  To  the  north  of  the  Danube  the  province  oacia. 
of  Dacia  was  brought  under  the  Roman  empire 
by  Trajan.  Boundaries:  in  the  south  the  Dan- 
ube,  in  the  west  the  Tibiscus  (Theiss),  in  the 
east  the  Ilierasus  (Pruth),  in  the  north  the 
Carpathian  mountains.  Principal  tribe  :  Daci, 
Chief  cities  :  Ulpia  Trajana  and  Tibiscum, 

Asiatic  provinces:  L  Asia  Minor  contained  Asiatic 
the    provinces:    1.    Asia   (see    above,    p.   289).  ^LTaMbur, 
2.  Bithynia,  tof^ether  with  Paphlagooia  and  part 
of  Pontus,     3.  Cilicia,  with  Pisidia  (see  above, 
p,  18).     IL  Syria  and  Phoeoicia,     IIL  The  isle  Syria. 
of  Cyprus.     Several  other  states,  likewise   de-  cypms. 
■pendant,  still  preserved  their  kings ;   as,  Judaea 
^becomes  a  Roman  province,  A.  D.  44.),  Com- 
magene  (province  A.  D.  70,  and,  together  with 
Judaea,  added  to  Syria),   Cappadocia  (province 
A.  D,  17),  Pontus  (completely  a  province  under 
Nero),     Free  states  at  this  time;  Rhodes,  Samos  freemtei. 
(provinces  A.  D.  70),  and  Lycia  (province  A.  D. 
43).    Beyond  the  Euphrates,  Armenia  and  Meso- 
potamia were  reduced  to  provinces  by  Trajan^ 
>ut»  as  early  as  the  time  of  Adrian,  were  aban- 
doned. 
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African    provinces.     I.  Egypt.     11.  Cj 
naica,  with  the  isle  of  Crete.     III.  Africa,  Ni 


States  on 
the  borders, 


Africr*^^'  midia  (see  above,  p.  47)-  Mauritania  still  had 
Mauriunia. . ^g  Separate  king,  but  he  was  set  aside,  A,  D,  41, 
and  the  country  divided  into  two  provinces: 
1.  Mauritania  Ca^sariensis.  Boundaries:  in  the 
east  the  river  Ampsaga,  in  the  west  the  Mu- 
lucha.  Principal  places :  Igilgilis  and  Caesaria, 
2*  Mauritania  Tingitana,  from  the  river  Mulucha 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean.     Capital:  Tiogis. 

Principal  states  on  the  borders  of  the  empire: 
L  Germania.    Boundaries:  in  the  south  the  Dan* 
ube,  in  the  north  the  sea,  in  the  west  the  Rhine, 
in  the  east  undetermined,  though  the  Vistula  i« 
generally  regarded   as   such.     Principal   rivers: 
the   Danubius,    Rhenus   (Rhine),  Albis   (Elbe]^ 
Visurgis  (Weser),  Viadrus  (Oder),  and  the  Vid 
tula ;  the  Lupias  (Lippe)  and  Amisia  (Enas)  are 
likewise  frequently  mentioned.     Mountains  an 
forests :  the  Hercynian  forest,  a  general  name 
the  forest  mountains,  particularly  of  eastern  Gc 
many,      Melibocus    (the    Hartz),   Sudetus   (t 
Thuringian  forest) ;   the  forest  of  Teutoburg, 
the  south  of  Westphalia,  etc.     It  would  be 
less  to  seek  for  a  general  political  division,  or 
the  cities,  of  ancient   Germany;   we   can  onlj 
point  out  the  situation  of  the  principal  tribes.    Ft 
is  necessary,  however,  to  precede  this   by  tut* 
observations:  L  The  same  territory, in  the  tiderf 
forcible  emigration  and  conquest,  often  cbangied 
its  inhabitants.     2.   The  names  of  some  of  Ik 
principal  tribes  often  became  that  of  a  confede- 
racy.    The  principal  tribes  in  the  period  of  A^- 
gustus  were,  in  northern  Germany :  the  Batti 
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in  Holland;  the  Frisii  in  Friesland;  the  Bructeri 
in  Westphalia ;  the  lesser  and  larger  Chauci  in 
Oldenburg  and  Bremen  ;  the  Cherusci,  likewise 
the  name  of  a  confederation,  in  Brunswick  ;  the 
Catti  in  Hesse.  In  southern  (central)  Germany : 
the  Hermunduri  in  Franconia ;  the  Marcomanni 
in  Bohemia*  The  Alemanni,  not  the  name  of  a  AUmiiSu 
single  tribe,  but  of  a  confederation,  are  first  men- 
tioned  in  the  third  century:  in  the  period  of 
Augustus  these  tribes,  and  the  principal  of  those 
of  eastern  Germany,  which  gradually  became 
known,  were  included  under  the  general  name  of 

Suevi,  Suevi, 

The  northernmost  countries  of  Europe  were 
considered  as  isles  of  the  German  ocean,  and 
therefore  regarded  as  belonging  to  Germany, 
They  were  Scandinavia,  or  Scandia  (southern  ^cuodu 
Sweden),  Nerigon  (Norway),  and  Eningia,  or 
probably  Finningia  (Finland).  The  northernmost 
island  was  called  Thule. 

The  north  of  Europe,  from  the  Vistula  to  the 
Tanais  (Don),  was  comprised  under  the  general 
Dame  of  Sarmatia  ;  but  beyond  the  territory  sarmatia. 
about  the  Danube,  and  especially  Dacia  (see 
above,  p*  403),  they  were  only  in  a  slight  degree 
acquainted  with  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  by  the 
amber  trade. 

In  Asia  the  Roman  empire  was  bounded  by 
'^reat  Armenia  (see  above,  p.  19,  and  294),  the 

artbian  empire  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus  parthia^ 
5ee   above,   p.    19 — 22),  and   the   peninsula  of 

■abia  (see  above,  p.  19). 

Eastern  Asia,  or  India,  became  known  to  the  lajia, 

omans   by   a   commercial    intercourse    carried 
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on  between  them,  and  which  began  soon 
the  conquest  of  Egypt.  It  w^as  divided  into 
India  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  that  is:  1.  The 
territory  between  the  Indus  and  Ganges;  2.  The 
peninsula  on  this  side,  the  western  coast  of 
which  in  particular  (Malabar),  was  very  well 
known  ;  and,  3>  Tlie  island  Taprobana  (Ceytoo), 
and  India  beyond  the, Ganges,  to  which  also  the 
distant  Serica  belonged:  but  of  ail  these  countries 
they  had  bet  a  very  imperfect  knowledge. 

The  boundaries  of  Africa  were  ^Ethiopia  above 
Egypt,  and  G^tulia  and  the  great  sandy  desert 
of  Libya,  above  the  other  provinces. 
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From  Augustus  Ccesar  to  the  death  of  Coma 
B.  C,  30.  ./.  a  193, 


rOtfHTR 

Peiiiod, 


SoTJRCEB*  For  the  wliole  of  this  [)enod  Dioy  C^smviT 
,  Jib.  li — hixx,  m  the  historian ;  though  of  his  last  twenty 
we  have  only  the  abridgments  of  Xiphilinns.  For  the 
tory  of  the  emperors  from  Tiberius  to  the  banning  of  V« 
pmtianj  the  great  historian  i^  Tacitus,  in  lu»  AnnaU^  A*  C. 
14 — 6,3 ;  (of  which,  however,  a  part  of  the  history  of  Tilietii% 
32—34,  all  of  Caligula  ojid  the  first  six  years  of  Claud]tis»37-^l7i 
as  well  as  the  la^t  year  and  a  half  of  Nero,  are  UfifortiUMitilf 
lost) ;  and  in  his  IHstori/,  whereof  scarcely  the  first  tliree  yciHv 
60 — 71*  are  oome  down  to  us.  Subtonictss  Lipes  ^  tk 
Casars^  down  to  Domitian,  is  so  much  the  more  ▼sloaUr,  be- 
cause in  a  state  like  the  Roman  it  becomes  of  ituportanct  to 
know  the  character  and  domestic  life  of  the  rulerv,  F<ir  dt 
reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  the  Histary  of  VeUeiiti 
cuius  is  not  of  less  conBei|uence^  although  written  ia  a 
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tone.     The  sources  far  the  history  of  the  separate  Ciesars  will  be    Fouuth 
given  as  we  come  to  tlieui. 

The  following  are  the  lahoiirs  of  mcwlem  writers : 

HUtoire  des  Empereurs  ei  des  auires  Princes  qui  out  r^gne 
dans  les  six  premiers  sivchs  de  tEgiise^  par  M.  Lenaik  de 
TiLLEMONT,  a  Bmxelle,  1707.  5  vols.  8vo.  (An  earlier  edition 
in  4to.  170it  4  vols.)  The  work  of  Tillemont  haa  some  worth 
BA  a  bborions  compilation,  but  is  superseded  in  its  execution  by 
the  following: 

Histoire  des  Empercurs  Uomains,  depuis  Augtisle  jusqu*  d 
Conxtaniin,  par  IVL  CnKViGR,  Paris,  1749,  12  vols.  8vo, 
QTnindated  into  English*]  A  continuation  of  Rollin  s  Roman 
History  (see  above,  p.  318),  quite  in  the  spirit  of  that  ^^Titer, 
and  by  his  scholar. 

Dr*  Goldsmith's  Roman  IliAiori/,  from  ike  fonndafion  of  the 
ciitf  of  Rome  ia  the  destruction  of  the  western  empire.  London, 
1774>  2  vols.  8vo.  Rather  a  sketch  than  a  detailed  history  (see 
abuTC,  p.  318), 

f  Histori/ of  Rome  under  the  emperors,  and  of  the  contemfmrar^ 
nations,  htf  M.  D.  G.  IL  IIubler.     Fryburg,  1803,  3  parte. 

Continuation  of  the  work  cited  p.  2 :  it  reaches  down  to  Con- 
st ant  ine. 


L  Octavianus  Caesar,  on  whom  the  senate 
conferred  the  honourable  title  of  Augustus,  which 
they  periodically  renewed,  and  which  descended 
to  his  successors,  possessed  the  sole  dominion 
of  the  empire  during  forty-four  years.  The 
government,  notwithstanding  the  great  revolu- 
tions by  which  the  republic  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  monarchy,  was  not  yet,  either  in 
fact  or  in  form,  altogether  a  despotic  one.  The 
private  interest  of  the  ruler  required  that  the 
republican  form  should  be  preserved  to  the 
utmost,  as  without  that  he  could  not  make  an 
entire  change ;  and  the  rest  of  his  history  sutii- 
cieiitly  shows,  that  the  cruelty  with  which   he 
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feuRTH   may  be  reproached  in  the  early  part  of  his  career, 

was  rather  owing  to  circumstances  than  to  his 

natural  disposition.    But  during  a  reign  so  long,  sa 
tranquil,  and  so  fortunate,  could  it  be  otherwi: 
than    that  the   republican   spirit   which    at  tl 
beginning   existed   only  in    a   few    individuals, 
should  evaporate  of  itself! 

The  forms  under  which  Augustus  held  the  diflferent  hninc^ 
of  supreme  power  (dictatorship  excepted)  were : — the  tmninilat^ 
whichj  till  0.  C.  21j  was  annuaUj  ren<^wed;  and  the  points 
constdarU,  which,  iu  B*  C.  19,  was  settled  on  him  for  ever;— 
the  Irihunicm  polestas  (trihunary  power),  which  wi«,  30, 
granted  him  for  ever^  rendered  his  person  sacred  Csacrmamdm), 
and  prepared  the  way  to  the  judicia  majcsiaiiM  (acoMBtioni 
of  high  treason).  As  hnperator,  31^  he  continued  Gommander 
of  all  the  forces,  and  obtained  the  impcrium  proconsulare  (prt^ 
consular  power)  in  all  the  provinces.  He  assumed  tlie  nui^ 
iiraiura  morum  (censorship),  19 ;  and  became  pontijex  maximmi 
(high  priest),  13.  To  avoid  all  appearances  of  usurpatloa, 
Augustus  accepted  at  first  the  sovereign  power  for  only  ten  yetfi, 
aod  afterwards  got  it  reneiyed  from  time  to  time,  for  ten  «r  fitt 
years,  which^  at  a  later  period,  gave  rise  to  the  sacra  decenmduL 

tTii« senate.  2,  The  Senate,  indeed,  remained  a  permanent 
council  of  state,  and  Augustus  himself  endea- 
voured to  increase  its  authority  by  more  than  one 
purification  {lectio);  but  the  connexion  betweea 
him  and  that  assembly  seemed  of  a  very  fragile 
nature,  as  it  was  undetermined,  and  could  not  t| 
this  time  be  settled,  whether  Augustus  was  o' 
the  senate,  or  the  senate  over  Augustus, 
matters  of  state  could  not  be  brought  before  ite 
senate,  as  even  the  most  important  often  required 
secrecy.  It  naturally  followed,  that  a  prince, 
as  yet  without  a  court,  and  who  had  no  proper 
minister,  but  only  his  friends  and  freedmen, 
should  consult  with  those  whom  he  thought  most 
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worthy  his  confidence,  a  Maecenas,  an  Agrippa, 
etc.  Hence  afterwards  became  formed  the  secret  - 
council  of  state  {cofmiium  secret  urn  prhicipis). 
Among  the  republican  magistrates  the  highest 
lost  most ;  and  as  so  much  now  depended  upon 
the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  capital,  the  offices 
of  prefect  of  the  city  (pr^fectiis  urbi)  and  prefect 
of  provisions  (pne/txtus  annon(e)  were  not  only 
made  permanent,  but  became,  especially  the 
former,  the  principal  offices  in  the  state. 

The  spirit  of  monarcliy  slio^vi  itself  in  nothing  more  than  in  its 
strict  distinction  of  ranks ;  hence,  therefore,  the  mogistrateflj 
especially  the  conHiils>  lost  nothing.  Hence  al&o  the  long-cuu- 
tinued  eustum  of  nominating  under-consuls  fconsuks  suffccii^J 
which  in  time  became  meraly  a  formal  a&siimptioji  of  the  onia- 
mtrtta  con&ulana  el  trtumphaUa  (consular  and  triumphal  orna- 
ments)* Other  offices  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding 
friends  and  dependants. 

3.  The  introduction  of  standing  armies,  already  lotro- 
long  prepared,  naturally  followed  a  dominion  ac-  ttaadlng' 
quired  by  war ;  and  became,  indeed,  necessary  *™**' 
to  guard  the  frontiers  and  preserve  the  newly- 
made  conquests ;  the  establishment  of  the  guards 
and  militia  of  the  city  (cokortes  prwtoriance  and 
cokortes  urban(e)  were  measures  equally  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  capital  and  the  throne. 
The  creation  of  two  pretorian  prefects  diminished 
for  the  present   the  great   importance   of  these 
offices. 

Distribution  of  the  legions  over  the  provinces  in  casira  Mtativa 
(tilted  camps),  which  soon  grew  into  cities,  especially  along  the 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates  (Ugiones  Germanwaf, 
iUj/rioF,  €i  SifriaccEj*  Fleets  also  were  statiuned  at  Alisennm 
and  HavenoA. 

4,  The  government,  as  well  as  the  administra- 
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tion  and  revenue  of  the  provinces,  Augustus 
willingly  divided  with  the  senate;  keeping  to 
himself  those  on  the  frontiers  (provinciw  prin- 
cipis),  in  which  the  legions  were  quartered,  aiid 
leaving  to  that  assembly  the  others  {provinck 
semlus).  Hence  his  deputies  (kgati,  lieu- 
tenants) exercised  both  civil  and  military  au- 
thority  in  his  name ;  while  those  of  the  senate, 
on  the  contrary  (proconsuies),  only  administered  in 
civil  affairs.  Both  were,  in  general,  attended  by 
commissioners  (procuratores  et  qutsstores).  The 
provinces  were  unquestionably  gainers  by  this 
new  arrangement,  not  only  because  their  go- 
vernors  were  more  carefully  looked  after,  but 
because  they  were  paid  by  the  state. 

Tbe  fate  of  the  provinces  uattirally  re^ted^  m  a  great  di^m 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  emperor  and  governor ;  but  there  tm 
also  an  essential  difference  between  the  provinces  of  the  entpfnv 
and  those  of  the  senate  f provincial  principis  et  Mcnatiu) :  is 
the  latter  there  waa  no  militarr  oppression  as  there  was  In  dff 
former ;  and  to  that  may  be  aacribed  the  flourishing  fltilift  4 
Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  etc. 

5.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  finances 
of  the  treasury  remained,  upon  the, whole,  much 
the  same  as  before  ;  but  in  its  internal  administra- 
tion Augustus  made  many  alterations,  of  which  ire 
have  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  privy  and  military  chest  of 
the  emperor  (/.vr/^^),  which  he  disposed  of  imoie* 
diately,  and  the  state  chest  {ciranum)  which  be 
disposed  of  mediately  through  the  senate,  roiy 
almost  at  once  be  seen;  as  well  as  the  naiuril 
consequences  which  followed  with  the  increasiii? 
despotism  ;  namely,  that  the  latter  would  always 
be  swallowed  up  by  the  former. 
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The  great  disorder  into  wliicli  the  treaeury  had  been  thrown  FounTn 
during  the  civil  wsirs,  and  especiiilly  by  gi^g  away  the  state  ^"^^^' 
lands  in  Italy  to  the  soldiers,  togetlier  with  the  heavy  sums  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  of  the  stancling  army  now  established, 
must  have  rendered  it  much  more  difficult  for  Augustus  to 
accomplish  the  reform  he  so  happily  executed ;  and  in  which  it 
8061118  to  have  been  his  chief  aim  to  ploce  everything,  as  far  as 
poasible,  upon  a  solid  and  lasting  foundation.  The  principal 
changes  which  he  made  in  the  old  system  of  taxation  seem  to 
have  been ;  1 .  That  the  tithes  hitherto  collected  in  the  provinces 
ahould  be  changed  into  a  fixed  quantum,  to  be  paid  by  each  in- 
dividuaL  2.  The  customs,  partly  by  reestablishing  former  ones, 
and  partly  by  imposing  new  onen  as  well  as  an  excise  (cvntcsvna 
renim  venaliumj,  were  rendered  more  productive.  The  possession 
of  Kg\*pt,  whither  flowed  nearly  all  the  commerce  of  the  east, 
rendered  tlie  customs  at  this  tinuj  of  great  imjwrtauce  to  Rome. 
3w  All  the  state  lands  in  the  provinces  were,  by  degrees,  changed 
into  crown  lands. — ^Of  the  new  taxes  the  most  considerable  were 
the  vigeshria  heretiiltitum  (the  twentieth  of  inheritances),  tliough 
with  impKJttant  restrictions ;  and  tlie  (ines  u^Min  celibacy  by  the 
Ifx  Julia  PopptJta. — Tlie  greater  part  of  these  state  revenues 
riaiost  likely  flowed,  from  the  first,  into  the  Jiscus  t  tlrnt  is,  the 
whole  revenues  of  the  provinciw  principis,  as  well  as  that  part 
nf  the  provincial  sermtm  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
txoops;  the  revenues  arising  from  the  crown  domains;  the 
pigesimOj  etc.  To  the  wrarium  (now  under  three  prtrfecti 
<rrarii)  remained  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  prnvlncia; 
genaius,  the  customs  and  the  fines.  Thus  it  appears  that 
Augustus  %vas  master  of  the  finances,  of  the  legions,  and 
tiler eby  of  the  empire. 

The  writings  of  Heokwiscu  and  Bosbk  (see  above,  p.  357). 


6.  The  extension  of  the  Roman  empire  under  E^tensian 
Augustus   was  very  considerable;    being  gene-p[^^**'^" 
rally  of  such  a  nature  as  conduced  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  interior,  and  to  the  safeguard  of  the 
frontiers.     The  complete  subjugation  of  northern  sjwin  and 
Spain,  and  western  Gaul,  secured  the  frontiers  ^'^^' ^^' 
on  that  side ;  as  did  the   threatened  but  never- 
executed  expedition  agamst  the  Partbians,  and  20. 
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FoLHTH   the  one   actually   undertaken   against   Armenia, 

Pi^mon.   ^  Q    2,     But  the  most  important  conquest  in 

sou"horthe  this  quarter  was  that  of  the  countries  south  of  the 

^^it     Danube,  viz.  Rhaetia,  Vindelicia,  and  Norica,  as 

39»  well  as   Pannonia,   and  afterwards  Mcesia*     To 

counterbalance    these,    the    expedition    against 

Arabia  Felix  completely  failed ;  and  that  against 

^Ethiopia  was  of  no   farther   consequence  than 

to  strengthen  the  frontiers. 

7.  All  these  conquests  together,  however,  did 
not  cost  the  Romans  so  much  as  their  attempt, 
which  in  the  end  entirely  failed,  to  subjugate 
Germany ;  first,  by  the  sons-in-law  of  Augustus, 
Drosus  and  Tiberius  Nero,  and  afterwards  by  the 
son  of  the  former,  Drusus  Germanicus.  Whether 
or  not  this  undertaking  was  a  political  fault,  roust 
always  remain  a  problem,  as  it  is  now  impossible 
to  say  how  far  the  security  of  the  frontiers  could 
be  preserved  without  it. 

Home  commenced  her  hostile  attacks  against  Germimj  uader 
tLe  command  of  Dnisus,  B.  C.  12;  Lower  Germany  (WestpluJii^ 
Lower  Saxony*  uml  Hesse)  being  in  general  the  theatre  o£tk 
war;  while  the  Lower  Rhine  was  attacked  both  by  boa  adiI  bad 
at  the  mouths  of  the  £m3»  the  Weser^  and  the  Elbe,  on  accooatrf 
the  great  assistance  afforded  the  Romans  by  their  alHaDCie  wiA 
the  nations  on  the  coasts^  the  Eatavi,  Frii^ii,  and  ChaacL  Hv 
intrepid  Drnsus,  in  his  second  expedition,  10,  penetrated  as  ht 
as  the  We^er ;  andj  9^  even  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  but  met  Willi  hk 
death  at  his  return.  His  successors  in  the  commiind  (HI 
fl — 7j  Domitius,  i^nobarbus,  7 — 2,  JVL  Vimeius»  2 — A.  CL| 
then  again  Tiberius,  A.  C,  2 — 4,  who  was  followed  by ' 
Vanis^  A*  C.  5 — 9,)  ejideavoured  to  build  on  the  fotuidilioB  I 
by  Drususj  and,  by  erecting  forts  and  introducing  the 
language  and  laws,  gradually  to  reduce  into  a  proYinoe  tlie  piff 
of  Genua ny  they  had  already  subdued ;  but  tbe  eaftcAlUj* 
organized  revolt  of  the  young  Arminius^  a  prince  of  the  Cbeffwd 
son  of  Sjefmar^   and  son-in-law  of  Seg^tea>   friendi  «f  t^ 
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nanSj  and  the  defeat  of  Varus  and  his  aroiy  in  the  Teuto- 
g  wald,  or  forest,  near  Paderbornj  A.  C.  9,  rescued  Gennany  . 
a  slavery,  and  its  language  from  annihilation.  It  moreover 
jht  the  conquerors  (what  they  never  forgot)  that  the  legions 
e  not  invincible*  Augustus  immediiitf ly  despatched  Tjherius, 
I  had  just  quelled  a  furious  iDiurrection  in  Pannonia,  together 
ti  Gemianicus,  to  the  Rhine ;  but  these  confined  themselves  to 
pie  incursions,  till  Germanicus,  A.  €,  14 — IG,  again  carried 
aims  deeper  into  the  country,  and  certainly  penetrated  as  far 
lie  Weser.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his  victory  near  Idlstavisus 
tnden),  the  loss  of  his  fleet  and  part  of  his  army  by  a  tempest 
his  return,  and  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  at  his  dctory,  obliged 
I  to  give  up  bis  comiiiand.  From  this  time  the  Germans 
m  left  at  rest  in  this  quarter. 
^  Maknert,  Geography  ofihe  Greeks  and  Romans^  part  iii. 

8.  The  long,  and,  for   Italy  itself,  peaceable  Bcign  of 

gn  of  Augustus,  has  generally  been  considered  hrXant** 

brtunate  and  brilliant  period  of  Roman  history;  f^^j^e/'*' 

d,  when  compared  with  the  times  which  pre- 

ded  and  followed  it,  certainly  was  so.     Secu- 

y  of  person  and  property  were  reestablished ; 

a   arts   of  peace  flourished  under  the  benign 

.tronage  of  Augustus  and  his  favourite  Maecenas; 

d  we  may  add,  that,  as  the  formal  restoration  of 

e  republic  would  only  have  been  the  signal  for 

w  commotions,  the  government  of  Augustus,  if 

it  the  very  best,  was,  at  least,  the  best  that 

[>me  could  then  bear*     Should  it  be  said  his 

ivate  life  was  not  blameless,  it  may  be  replied, 

at  he  inflexibly  maintained  an  outward  decency, 

which,  indeed,  he  sacrificed  his  only  daughter; 

id  if  laws  would  have  bettered  the  public  morals, 

ere  was  no  lack  of  decrees  for  that  purpose. 

Among  his  most  important  laws  to  this  end  are^  the  lex  Julia 
adnlltrm  and  the  Icj:  Papia  Poppwa  against  celibacy,  The 
ter  excited  many  murmurs. 
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9.  Nearly  all  that  remains  of  the .  history  of 
Augustus,  is  an  account  of  his  domestic  troubles; 
the  most  unhappy  family  being  that  of  the  empe* 
ror.  The  influence  of  Livia,  his  second  wife,  wm 
very  great,  but  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  been 
no  farther  abused  than  to  raise  to  the  throne 
her  sons  Tiberius  and  Drusus,  The  naturally 
unsettled  state  of  the  succession,  in  a  governmeni 
such  as  that  of  Kome  now  was,  became  much  in- 
creased by  circumstances.  After  the  unt^"^^^ 
death  of  his  nephew  and  son-in-law  Mar< 
whom  he  had  adopted,  his  widow  Julia,  the  only- 
begotten  child  of  Augustus  by  his  wife  Scribonia, 
was  married  to  Agrippa.  From  the  issue  of  this 
union,  the  two  eldest  sons,  C.  and  L.  CsBsar, 
were  adopted,  upon  the  death  of  their  father,  by 
the  emperor,  who  showed  so  much  fondness 
towards  thera  as  they  grew  up,  that  Tiberius, 
who  in  the  mean  time  had  married  their  mother, 
Julia,— but  whom  Augustus  had  been  obliged  to 
banish  from  Rome  for  her  licentious  conduct,— 
.discontented  thereat,  left  the  court.  The  death 
of  the  two  young  princes,  however,  again  revived 
the  hopes  of  Tiberius,  who  was  adopted  by 
Augustus  upon  the  condition  that  he  should  al» 
adopt  Drusus  Germanicus,  the  son  of  his  de- 
ceased brother  Drusus ;  after  which  Augustus, 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  formally  iSMh 
ciated  him  with  himself  in  the  govemmeiil, 
making  hini  an  equal  partner  in  the  impermi 
privileges :  called  by  his  successors^  lex  regia, 

Marmor  Anc^rnnum ;  or,  inscriptioDB  in  the  teosple  of  Aft- 
gUKtm  at  Ancyni.  A  copy  of  tlie  acraynt  given  t>f  hia  g 
which  AugttRtuR.  tift  n  public  memorial,  left  at  liiat  la 
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fortunately  much  mutilated.     It  is  to  be  found  in  Chishull, 
Afiiiq,  Asiatic. 

Memoirs  ofihe  Court  of  Augustus j  %  Thomas  Blackwbli*. 
London  J  1 760,  3  toIs.  4to.  dividetl  into  fifteen  books.  The  last 
voL  was  puLHslied  after  tJie  death  of  the  author,  by  Mr.  Mills. 
The  last  two  bo<*ks  of  this  prolix  work  contain  a  description  of 
tke  contemporary  affairs  of  Augustus;  the  others  go  back  to 
earlier  times.  A  just  appreciation  of  Augustns  requires  a 
previous  critical  examination  of  the  sources,  whence  Suetonius 
has  drawn  the  materials  for  his  biography. 

Hisioire  des  triumvir ais  augmeutee  de  rhistoire  d'Auguste, 
par  Larrt.  Trevoux,  1 7"^^  4  parts,  8ro.  The  last  part  of  this 
siinple  narrative  contains  the  history  of  Augustus  from  the 
death  of  Catiline, 

10,  The  reiga  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  or,  as 
he  was  called  after  his  adoption,  Augustus  Tiberius 
Caesar,  from  his  fifty-sixth  to  his  seventy-eighth 
year,  changed  rather  the  spirit  than  the  form  of 
the  Roman  constitution.  He  succeeded  quietly  to 
the  vacant  throne  at  Rome,  although  the  legions 
in  Pannonia,  and  still  more  in  Germany,  felt  that 
they  could  make  emperors.  Under  him  the 
corniiia,  or  assemblies  of  the  people,  were  reduced 
to  a  mere  shadow ;  as  he  transferred  their  duties 
to  the  senate,  which  also  became  the  highest 
tribunal  for  the  state  crimes  of  its  own  members : 
this  assembly,  however,  had  now  been  so  much 
accustomed  to  obey  the  will  of  the  prince,  that 
everj^thing  depended  on  his  personal  character. 
Tiberius  founded  his  despotism  upon  the  judicia 
majestaiis,  or  accusations  of  high  treason,  now 
become  an  engine  of  terror,  the  senate  sharing 
his  guilt  by  a  pusillanimity  and  servility  which 
knew  no  bounds.  It  became,  indeed,  directly 
it  ceased  to  be  the  ruling  authority  of  a  free  state, 
the  Jtame  and  ready  instrument  of  the  most  brutal 
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tyranny.  Notwithstanding  the  military  talents 
and  many  good  qualities  of  Tiberius,  his  despotic 
character  had  been  formed  long  before  his  fift)- 
sixth  year,  when  he  mounted  the  throne;  althougli 
exterior  circumstances  prevented  him  from  en- 
tirely throwing  oflf  the  mask  which  he  had 
hitherto  always  worn. 


The  foundation  of  the  judicia  majestatUj  winch  soon 
so  terrible  bj  the  unfixed  state  af  crime,  had  been  laid  duxifif 
the  reign  of  Augustus  by  the  lex  Julia  de  majesiait^  and  Uie 
cogniliones  cxlraordinarim,  or  commissioners  appointed  to  tak 
cognizance  of  certain  crimes  \  it  ivas^  however^  the  abuse  of  thai 
bj  Tiberius  and  his  successors^  which  rendered  them  so  drcadM 

Hum  of         12.  The  principal  object  of  Tiberius*s  suspicion, 
and  his      and  therefore   of  his  hate,  was   Germanicuii,  a 
*""  ^*       man  almost  adored  by  the  army  and  the  peojik 
This  brave  general  he  soon  recalled  from  Ger- 
many, and  sent  into  Syria  to  quell  the  disorders 
of  the  east.    After  having  successfully  put  an  end 
to  the  commotions  which  called  him  there,  he 
A.  c.19.    was   poisoned  by  the  contrivances  of  Cn*  Piso 
and  his  wife ;  and  even  that  did  not  shelter  the 
numerous  family  which  he  left  behind,  with  his 
widow  Agrippina,  from  persecution  and  ruin- 

The  expeditious  of  Germanicns  in  the  east  not  Oiilj  gi?r  i 
king  to  Armen]a>  but  also  reduced  Cappadocia  and  Couuiupv 
to  Roman  provinces,  A.  C.  17* 

Hhioire  de  drmr  Germanicns,  par  M,  L,  D.  B  ^BAlxrciSTj^ 
a  Leydeui  1/41 .     An  unpretending  chronological  naRaliYe. 

L.jEWuM  13,  Rome,  however,  soon  dearly  experiencfd 
thecrud  herself  the  powerful  ascendancy  which  L.  JElw 
Tibiti^^  Sejanus,  the  prefect  of  the  pretorian  guard,  had 
23^31,  acquired  over  the  mind  of  Tiberius,  whose  ihh 
limited  confidence  he  possessed  the  more,  as  he 
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enjoyed  it  without  a  rival.  The  eight  years  of  his 
authority  were  rendered  terrible  not  only  by  the 
cantonment  of  his  troops  in  barracks  near  the 
city  (cast r a  prwioriana),  but  (having  first  per- 
suaded Tiberius  to  quit  Rome  for  ever,  that  he 
might  more  securely  play  the  tyrant  in  the  isle  of 
Capre?e)  by  his  endeavouring  to  open  a  way  for 
himself  to  the  throne  by  villanies  and  crimes  with- 
out number,  and  by  his  cruel  persecution  of  the 
family  of  Germanicus.  The  despotism  he  had 
introduced  became  still  more  dreadful  by  his 
own  fall,  in  which  not  only  his  whole  party,  but 
everyone  that  could  be  considered  as  connected 
with  it,  became  involved.  The  picture  of  the 
atrocious  despotism  of  Tiberius  is  rendered 
doubly  disgusting  by  the  horrid  and  unnatural 
lust  which  he  joined  to  it  in  his  old  age. 

Tiberiiis's  misfortune  was,  tlvat  lie  came  too  late  to  the  throne. 
Hi»  eiirly  virtyes  made  no  compensation  for  his  later  cruelties. 
It  is  those  pTuperly  which  Vel.  Patcrculua  praises,  whose  tlatter? 
of  Tiberius,  in  the  midst  of  whose  reign  he  wrote,  is  Diore  easily 
justifictl  thaa  hh  praise  of  Sejanns, 
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14,  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  Caius  Caesar  Cati^pit 
Caligula,  the  only  remaining  son  of  Germanicus, 
^  ascended  the  throne;  but  the  hopes  which  had 
been  formed  of  this  young  prince  were  soon 
wofully  disappointed.  His  previous  sickness  and 
debaucheries  had  so  distorted  his  understanding, 
tliat  his  short  reign  was  one  tissue  of  disorder 
and  crime.  Yet  he  did  still  more  harm  to  the 
state  by  his  besotted  profusion  than  by  his  tiger- 
like  cruelty.  At  length,  after  a  career  of  nearly 
lie    was    assassinated    by    Cassius 


ycar^ 
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Chaerea  and  Cornelius  Sabinus,  two  oflBcers  of 
guard. 

15.  His  uncle  Tiberius  Claudius  Caesar,  who, 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  succeeded  him,  was  the  first 
emperor  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  guards; 
which  favour  he  counterbalanced  by  granting 
them  a  donative.  Too  weak  to  rule  of  himself, 
almost  imbecile  from  former  neglect,  profligate, 
and  cruel  from  fear,  he  became  the  tool  of  the 
licentiousness  of  his  wives  and  freedmen .  Couplef! 
with  the  names  of  Messalina  and  Agrippina,  we 
now  hear,  for  the  first  time  in  Roman  history,  of 
a  Pallas  and  Narcissus.  The  dominion  of  Messa- 
lina was  still  more  hurtful  to  the  state  by  her 
rapacious  cupidity,  to  which  everything  ga^e 
way,  than  by  her  dissolute  life;  and  the  blow 
which  at  last  punished  her  unexampled  wanton* 
ness,  left  a  still  more  dangerous  woman  to  supply 
her  place.  This  was  Agrippina,  her  neice,  widow 
of  L.  Domitius,  who  joined  to  the  vices  of  hef 
predecessor  a  boundless  ambition,  unknoi^'n  to 
the  former.  Her  chief  aim  was  to  procure  thi 
succession  for  Domitius  Nero,  her  son  by  a  former 
marriage — who  had  been  adopted  by  Claudittt, 
and  married  to  his  daughter  Octavia — by  nevbuf 
aside  Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius ;  and  tliii 
she  hoped  to  effect,  having  already  gained  Bar- 
rhus,  by  making  him  soie  prefect  of  the  pretofitii 
guard,  by  poisoning  Claudius.  Notwithstandii^ 
the  contentions  with  the  Germans  and  Parthii9 
(see  above,  p.  299)  were  only  on  the  frontkn, 
the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire  were 
many  countries  extended. 
Commencement  of  the  Roman  conquests  in  Britata  ( 


^ 
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ftudins  him&elf  goes)  under  A.  Pkutius,  from  the  year  A.  C- 
•  Under  the  same  generalj  Mauritania,  A.  C  42,  Lycia,  43, 
daea,  44  (see  above,  p,  308),  Thrace,  4/,  were  reduceil  to 
rnian  provinces.     He  also  abolished  the  prefectures  which  had 

r  existed  in  Italy.  ♦ 


FotJBTIll 

Period. 


Nero  Claudius  Caesar,  supported  by  A  grip-  Nem,  Oct 
Da  and  the  pretorian  guard,  succeeded  Clau-  jukc  uT 
us  at  the  age  of  seventeen.     Brought  up  in  theH^^^^ca- 
idst  of  the  blackest  crimes,  and,  by  a  perverted  J.'^^'ter, 
ucation,  formed  rather  for  a  professor  of  music 
id  the  fine  arts  than  for  an  emperor,  he  ascended 
e  throne  like  a  youth  eager  for  enjoyment ;  and 
roughnut  his  whole  reign  his   cruelty  appears 
bordioate  to  his  fondness  for  debaucheries  and 
velry.     The  unsettled  state  of  the  succession 
St  called  into  action  his  savage  disposition ;  and 
e  murder  of  Britannicus  having  drawn  the  sword  Destroys 
m  its  scabbard,  a  long  series  of  others  became  and  aiublf 
victims,  even  the  most  distant  branches  of  the  ^"[^^  ^!» 
ian  family.      His  vanity  as  a  performer  ^^^d  ]^*^*^  jj^i 
poser  excited  in  an  equal  degree  his  cruelty ;  «"»«!* 
I  as,  among  all  tyrants,  every  execution  gives 
ion  for  others,  we  need  not  wonder  at  his 
ng  to  death  everyone  that  excelled  him.     His 
xion,  however,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
Agrippina,   Burrhus,    and    Seneca,    during 
he  introduced  some  useful  regulations  into 
easury,  kept    htm  within    the   bounds   of 
y.    But  Poppaea  Sabina  having  driven  him 
e  murder  of  his  mother  and  his  wife  Oc- n^w^i*'*  ki* 

•  1      1  »  f*  1  I       wife  and 

nd  Tjgellmus  being  made  his  confident,  nemotheri 
longer  restrained  by  the   fear  of  public 
The  executions  of  individuals,  nearly  all 
history  has  recorded,  was  not,  perhaps, 
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the  provinces,  not  only  to  support  his  own  loose 
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people  in  a  continual  state  of  intoxication,  had 
nearly  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  empire.  The 
last  years  of  Nero  were  marked  by  a  striking  and 
undoubted  insanity,  which  displayed  itself  in  his 
theatrical  performances,  and  even  in  the  hist« 
^^*  of  his  falL  It  appears  that  both  around  and  uj 
a  throne  like  that  of  Rome,  heroes  are  formed 
vice  as  well  as  virtue ! 

The  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  65,  and  the  n 
luhitia  Vindex  in  Celtic  Gaul,  68,  were  followed  by  thi 
Galba  in  Spain,  who  wns  there  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
whom  Otho,  in  Lnsitnnia,  joined.  Nevertheless,  after  the  d«y 
feat  of  Julius  Vindex  in  Upper  Germany,  by  the  UenteaiDt 
Vir^^iniiis  Rnfiis,  these  insurrections  seemed  quelled,  when 
pretorian  s^ard,  instigated  thereto  by  NjTnphidius,  broke 
into  rel>e!lion  in  Rome  itself.  Flight  and  death  of  Nero, 
11,  (3R  Foreign  wars  durin^j  his  reign:  in  Britain  (« 
by  the  revolt  of  Boadicea),  great  part  of  which  waa  subdued  Iih! 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  by  Suetonius  Paulinus ;  in  Ann^- 
nia,  under  the  conimjuiii  of  the  valiant  Corbulo,  against  the  Pir^ 
thinns  (see  above*  p.  300) ;  and  in  Palicsttne  against  the  Jem% 
G().  Great  fire  in  Rome,  64,  which  gives  rise  to  the  first  pene- 
cution  again &t  the  Chrii^tians* 

The  principal  cause  why  the  despotism  of  Nero  and  Iii«  prt* 
decessors  was  so  tamely  submitted  to  by  the  nation,  msty  xm* 
doubtedly  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  w» 
fed  by  the  emperors.  To  the  monthly  distributioaa  of  com  tm9 
were  added  the  extraordinary  cotigiaria  and  vhceraikme$  (itt^• 
plies  of  wine  and  meat).  The  periodn  of  tj^anny  were  f«y 
likely  the  golden  days  of  the  people. 

Exiirvction       17,  Bv  the  dcatli  of  Nero  the  house  of  Cttsar 

liati  family  becauie  extinct,  and  this  gave  rise  to  so  manr 

muny  umi-  commotions,  that  in  somewhat  less  than  two  years, 

four  emperors  by  violence  obtained  possessioo  of 
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the  throne.  The  right  of  the  senate  to  name,  or 
at  least  to  confirm,  the  successors  to  the  throne, 
was  still,  indeed,  acknowledged  ;  but  as  the  ar- 
mies had  found  out  that  they  could  create  em- 
perors, the  power  of  the  senate  dwindled  into  an 
empty  ceremony,  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba,  now 
seventy-two  years  of  age,  having  been  already 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Spain,  and 
acknowledged  by  the  senate,  gained,  without  op- 
position, the  possession  of  Rome  :  the  attempt  of 
Nymphidius  having  completely  failed ;  and  Vir- 
ginius  Riifus  voluntarily  declining  the  empire. 
Galba,  however,  having  given  offence  both  to  the 
pretorian  guard  and  the  German  legions,  was 
dethroned  by  the  former,  incited  thereto  by  his 
quondam  friend  Otho,  at  the  time  when  he 
thought  he  had  secured  his  throne  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  young  Licinius  Piso,  and  frustrated 
the  hopes  of  Otho. 

18.  M.  Otho,  aged  thirty-seven,  was  indeed 
acknowledged  emperor  by  the  senate,  but  wanted 
the  sanction  of  the  German  legions,  who,  pro- 
claiming their  general.  A*  Vitellius,  emperor,  in- 
vaded Italy.  Otho  marches  against  him,  but 
after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Bedriacum  kills 
himself — whether  from  fear  or  patriotism,  remains 
uncertain. 


Fouhtu 
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The  special  sources  for  ttie  liktory  of  Giilba  and  Otho,  are 
their  Lives  by  Plutarch. 

19-  Vitellius,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  was  viieiUuB, 
acknowledged  emperor  not  only  by  the  senate,  b^.  20, 
but  likewise  in  the  provinces ;  his  debaucheries  ^' 
and  cruelty,  however,  together  with   the   licen* 
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tiousness  of  his  troops,  having  rendered 
odious  at  Rome,  the  Syrian  legions  rebelled, 
Vespasian  proclaimed  their  general,  T.  Flavins  Vespastan, 
em^f^.  emperor,  who,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  pov^rerfol 
Mutianus,  governor  of  Syria,  accepted  the  impe- 
rial diadem.  The  troops  on  the  Danube  declarijig 
for  him  shortly  after,  and  marching  into  Italy 
under  their  general  Antonius  Primus  defeated 
the  army  of  Vitellius  at  Cremona.  Vitellius  w» 
immediately  hurled  from  the  throne*  though  not 
till  after  some  blood  had  been  spilt  by  the  com- 
motions that  took  place  at  Rome,  in  which 
Flavius  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vespasiau,  wts 
slain,  and  the  capitol  burnt.  ^M 

Vespwian,      20,  Flavius  Vespasian  ascended  the  throne ^H 

Dec*  20  69 

— jin«24,  his   fifty-ninth    year,   and    became   thereby  the 
^^'  founder  of  a  dynasty  which  gave  three  emperors 

to  Rome*  The  state,  almost  ruined  by  profusioo, 
civil  war,  and  successive  revolutions,  found  in 
Vespasian  a  monarch  well  suited  to  its  unhappy 
condition.  He  endeavoured,  as  far  as  he  could, 
to  determine  the  relations  between  himself  and 
the  senate ;  as  he,  by  a  decree,  restored  to  it  aU 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  his  predecessors  of  the  family  of 
Caesar,  and  settled  and  added  some  others  (ki 
regia).  He  made  a  thorough  reform  in  the  com- 
pletely-exhausted treasury,  which  he  recruited  in 
part  by  reducing  the  countries  Nero  had  made 
free,  together  with  some  others,  into  province; 
partly  by  restoring  the  ancient  customs,  by  id* 
creasing  others,  and  by  imposing  new  oiiii' 
without  this  it  would  have  been  impossible  fa 
him  to  have  reestablished  the  discipline  of  the 
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army.  His  liberality  in  the  foundation  of  public 
buildings,  as  well  in  Rome  as  in  other  cities  ;  and 
the  care  with  which  he  promoted  education,  by 
granting  salaries  to  public  teachers,  are  sufficient 
to  free  him  from  the  reproach  of  avarice ;  and 
although  he  banished  the  Stoics  (who  since  the 
time  of  Nero  had  become  very  numerous,  and  re- 
tained  nearly  all  the  principles  of  republicanism) 
on  account  of  their  dangerous  opinions,  the  an- 
nulling of  th^judkia  mqjestaiis  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  senate  show  how  far 
he  was  from  becoming  a  despot. 

Rhodes,  Samos,  Lycia,  Achaia,  Tlirace,  Ciliciai  and  Comma- 
gene,  were  brought  by  Vespasian  into  tlie  condition  of  provinces. 
Foreign  wars :  part  of  the  Jewish  war,  which  ended  with  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.  C.  70 ;  part  of  the  much  greater  war 
■^iiuit  the  Bataviang  and  their  allies  under  Civilis,  who,  during 
the  late  civil  wars,  sought  to  shake  oflT  the  Roman  yoke,  ii9 ;  but 
were  reduced  to  an  accommodation  by  Cerealis,  70'  Expeditions 
of  Agricola  in  Britain,  7^^—85,  who  not  only  subdued  all 
£ngland,  and  introduced  the  Roman  manners  and  customs,  but 
ttlao  attacked  and  sailed  round  Scotland* 

D.  Fespasianus,  sine  de  viia  d  hghiatione  T.  Flavii  Fet~ 
pasta  n  i  Imp ,  com  men  ta  rim,  a  uctore  A,  G.  C  B  A  M  B  R .  Jeme ,  1 785. 
An  excellent  inqniry,  with  illustrations  of  the  fragments  of  the 
lex  regia.  The  second  part,  de  hgutlationey  contains  a  learned 
commentary  upon  the  senalus  consuUa,  during  his  reign. 


21.    His  eldest  son,  Titus  Flavius  Vespasian,  linis, 
who  in  the  year  70  had  been  created  Csesafj  and  79— Sepu 
reigned  from  his  thirty-ointh  to  liis  forty-second    ' 
year^  gives  us  the  rare  example  of  a  prince  be- 
coming better  on  the  throne.     His  short  and  be- 
nevolent reign  was,  indeed,  only  remarkable  by 
its  public  calamities :  an  eruption  of  monnt  Vesu- 
vius, overwhelming  several  cities,  was  followed 
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by  a  destructive  fire,  and  a  dreadful  plague 
Rome.  His  early  death  secured  him  the  reputa* 
tion  of  being,  if  not  the  happiest,  at  least  the  best 
of  princes* 

22.  His  younger  brother  and  successor, 
Flavius  Domitian,  who  reigned  from  his 
tieth  to  his  forty-fifth  year,  gives  an  exam] 
quite  opposite  to  that  of  Titus ;  beginning 
justness  and  severity,  he  soon  degenerated  inl 
the  completest  despot  that  ever  swayed  the  Ro- 
man sceptre.  His  cruelty,  joined  with  a  great 
degree  of  pride,  and  nourished  by  suspicion  aad 
jealousy,  made  him  the  enemy  of  all  who  excelled 
him  by  their  exploits,  their  riches,  or  their  talents. 
The  mortifications  to  which  his  pride  must  hare 
been  subjected  in  consequence  of  his  unsucces^* 
fill  wars  against  the  Catti,  and  still  more  unsuc- 
cessful against  the  Daci,  increased  his  bad  dis- 
position* His  despotism  was  founded  upon  his 
armies,  whose  pay  he  augmented  one  fourtli; 
and  that  he  might  not  thereby  diminish  the  trea- 
sury, as  he  had  too  much  done  at  first,  he  multi- 
plied the  J tidicia  nwjcstath;  rendering  it  still  more 
terrible  by  the  employment  of  secret  informers 
(ddatorc-^)^  in  order,  by  confiscations,  to  augmeal 
the  wealth  of  his  private  treasury  (Jiscus)^  By 
confining  his  cruelty  chiefly  to  the  capital,  and  by 
a  strict  superintendence  over  the  governors  of 
provinces,  Domitian  prevented  any  such  geijcn! 
disorganization  of  the  empire  as  took  place  under 
Nero*  His  fall  confirms  the  general  truth,  tliat 
tyrants  have  little  to  fear  from  the  people,  bul 
much  from  individuals  who  may  tliink  their  lives 
in  danger. 
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The  foreign  wars  daring  tliis  reign  are  rentlered  more  worthy 
of  remark  by  being  the  first  in  whicli  the  barbarians  attacked  the  , 
empire  with  success*  Domitian's  ridiculous  expedition  against 
the  Catti,  82,  gave  the  first  proof  of  his  bomidless  vanity  ;  as  did 
the  recall  of  tlie  victorious  Agricola,  B5,  from  Britain,  of  his 
jealousy.  His  most  important  war  u^is  that  agtiinst  the  Dad,  or 
Getac,  who,  under  their  hrave  king  Dercebal,  had  attacked  the 
Roman  frontiers ;  because  thereby  a  war  was  brought  on  with 
their  neighbours,  the  Marcomaniii,  Quadi,  and  Jazygi,  BG — 90, 
which  turned  ont  so  unfortunate  for  Rome,  that  Domitian  was 
obliged  to  purchase  peace  of  the  Dad  by  paying  them  an 
annual  tribute. 

23.  The  murder  of  Domitian  raised  to  the 
throne,  in  about  his  seventieth  year,  M.  Cocceius 
Nerva;  and  now,  at  last,  seemed  to  break  forth 
the  dawn  of  a  more  happy  period  for  the  empire. 
The  preceding  reign  of  terror  completely  ceased 
at  once ;  and  he  endeavoured,  not  only  by  the 
diminution  of  the  taxes,  but  also  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  lands  to  the  poor,  to  impart  fresh  vigour  to 
industry.  The  insurrection  of  the  guards  cer- 
tainly  cost  the  murderers  of  Domitian  their  lives  ; 
but  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  Nerva's 
securing  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  after  his 
death,  by  the  adoption  of  Trajan^ 

24,  M.  Ulpius  Trajan  (after  his  adoption,  Nerva 
Trajan),  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  governed  the  em- 
pire from  his  forty-second  to  his  sixty -second 
year.  He  was  the  first  foreigner  who  ascended 
the  Roman  throne,  and  at  the  same  time  the  first 
of  their  monarchs  who  was  equally  great  as  a 
ruler,  a  general,  and  a  man.  After  completely 
abolishing  the  Jiuticia  jnajcdatis^  he  made  the  re- 
storation of  the  free  Roman  constitution,  so  far  as 
it  was  compatible  with  a  monarchical  form,  his 
peculiar  care.     He  gave  the  elections  to  the  com- 
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and  yet  he  exercised  the  art  of  ruling  to  a  degree 
and  in  a  detail  which  few  princes  have  equalled* 
hi*  fmgaUtj  Frugal  in  his  expenses,  he  was,  neverthel 
splendidly  liberal  to  every  useful  instituti 
whether  in  Rome  or  the  provinces,  as  well  as  in 
the  foundation  of  military  roads,  public  monu* 
ments,  and  schools  for  the  instruction  of  poor 
children.  By  his  wars  he  extended  the  dominioD 
of  Rome  beyond  its  former  boundaries  ;  sub- 
duing, in  his  contests  with  the  Daci,  tlieir  coun- 
try, and  reducing  it  to  a  Roman  province  ;  as  he 
likewise  did,  in  his  wars  against  the  Armenians 
and  Parthian s,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  part  of 
Arabia,  Why  was  so  great  a  character  disfigured 
by  an  ambition  of  conquest  ? 


coii(|uers 
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Tlie  first  \Far  against  the  Baci,  in  which  the  shameful  tiil 
WB8  withdrawn  and  Dercebal  reduced  to  subjection, 
from  101 — 103.  But  as  Dercebal  again  rebelled,  the 
renewed  in  105|  and  brought  to  a  close  in  106^  when  Diftdi  Wil 
reduced  to  a  Human  province^  and  many  Bom  an  colonies  ett^ 
blished  therein.  The  war  mth  the  Partbians  arose  from  a  dk* 
pute  respecting  the  possession  of  the  throne  of  Armeaia  (tat 
aboye>  p.  301),  114 — 116:  but  although  Rome  waa  vi< 
she  gained  no  permanent  advantage  thereby. 

The  especial  source  for  the  history  of  Trajau  is  the  P< 
cus  of  Pliny  the  Yout^oer;    the  correspondence,  howererj 
the  same  writer,  while  governor  of  Bithyniaj  with  tLe  em 
affords  us  a  much  deeper  insight  into  the  spirit  of  hh 
ment:  Plinii  EpisL  lib.  x.     Who  can  read  it  mthouft 
tion  of  the  royal  statesman  ? 

RiTTEHSHUSii    Trajanus  in  lucem  reproduciut.      A: 
1608.     A  mere  collection  of  the  passages  of  the  ancieiita 
ing  Trajan. 

Rts  Trnjani  Imperalorh'  ad  Danubium  Gtsim^  nmeicrw 
HAD  Mannset*    Norimh,  1793  ;  and 
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JoH.  Christ.  Enokl,  Comment  at  to  de  Expediiionibus  Trajani 
ad  Dannhium,  et  origine  Valachorum.      Vindob*  17^4. — Botli . 
learned  dissertationsj  written  for  tlie  prize  otfered  by  tbe  univer- 
sity of  Gottingen;  the  first  of  wbich  obtained  tbe  prise^p  and  the 
other  tbe  accessit,  i.  e.  was  declared  second  best. 


25.  By  the  contrivances  of  Plotina,  his  wife,  Adrian. 
Trajan  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  and  pupil, 
whom  he  is  said  also  to  have  adopted,  P.  ^Elius 
Adrian,  who  reigned  from  his  forty-second  to  his  j 

sixty-third  year*     He  was  acknowledged  at  once 
by  the  army  of  Asia,  with  which  he  then  was, 
and  the  sanction  of  the  senate  followed  imme- 
diately after.     He  differed  from  his  predecessor  I 
in  that  his   chief  aim  was   the   preservation   of 
peace  ;  on  which  account  he  gave  up  (rare  mo-          j 
deration!),  directly  after  his  accession,  the  newly-          I 
conquered  provinces  of  Asia,  Armenia,  Assyria,  \ 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  Par- 
thian  war   (see   above   p.  301),      He   retained, 
though  with  some  unwillingness,  that  of  Dacia, 
because   otherwise    the   Roman   colonies  would 
have  become  exposed-     He  well  made  up  for  his 
pacific  disposition,  however,  in  seeking,  by  a  gene- 
ral and  vigorous  reform  in  the  internal  adminis-          j 
tration,  and   by  restoring  the  discipline  of  the         * 
army^  to  give  a  greater  solidity  to  the  empire. 
For  that  purpose  he  visited  successively  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  first  the  eastern 
and  afterwards  the  western  ;  making  useful  regu- 
lations and  establishing  order  wherever  he  came. 
He   improved  the  Roman  jurisprudence  by  the 
introduction  of  the  edkii  perpetui.     Passionately 
fond   of  and   well   instructed   in   literature    and 
the  fine  arts,  he  gave  them  his  liberal   protec- 
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tion,  and  so  called  forth  another 
Upon  the  whole,  his  reign  was  certainly 
salutary  one  for  the  empire ;  and  tor  any  si 
acts  of  injustice  of  which  he  may  be  accufiedj 
he  fully  compensated  by  his  choice  of  a  s 
cessor.  After  having  first  adapted  L,  Aurel 
Verus  (then  become  iElius  Verus),  who  fell  i 
sacrifice  to  his  debaucheries,  he  next  adopted  T. 
Aurelius  Antoninus  (afterwards  T.  ^lius  Adri- 
anus  Antoninus  Pius),  upon  condition  that  he 
should  again  adopt  M.  Aurelius  Verus  (after- 
wards M.  Aurelius  Antoninus),  and  L.  Cesonios 
Commodus  (afterwards  L*  Verus),  the  son  of 
jEUus  Verus^ 

Dun  Jig  liis  reign  a  great  revolt  broke  out  in  Jucbsi, 
under  Barcochad,  132 — 135,  occasianeil  by  the  iotroductlon  at 
pagan  woratiip  into  the  Roman  colony  CapUoHna  (the  aiicitsil 
Jerusalem). 

The  especial  source  for  the  history  of  Adrian,  is  bis  Li^'e  ini 
thiit  of  MHus  Verus  by  Mlivs  Spaatiakus  m  Scripl.  HiM^ 
Aug*  Minorcs,  already  quoted, 

26.  The  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  from  hU 
forty-seventh  to  his  seventieth  year,  was  without 
doubt  the  happiest  period  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. He  found  everything  already  in  exceUt-nt 
order;  and  those  ministers  which  Adrian  had  ap 
pointed  he  continued  in  their  places.  His  qu 
activity  furnishes  but  little  matter  for  hislor 
and  yet  lie  was,  perhaps,  the  most  noble  chc 
ter  that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne.  Although  i 
prince,  his  life  was  that  of  the  most  blameless  k* 
dividual ;  while  he  administered  the  affairs 
the  empire  as  thougti  they  were  his  own, 
honoured  the  senate  ;  and  the  provinces  flourishc 
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under  him,  not  only  because  he  kept  a  watchful    Fouhtit 

eye    over   the    conduct    of  the   governors,    but  — 

because  he  made  it  a  raaxira  of  his  government 

I  to  continue  in  their  places  all  those  whose  pro-  ■ 

bity  he   had  sufficiently  proved.      He  observed  I 

rigid   order    in   the    finances,    and   yet  without  ■ 

sparing  where   it   could    be    of  service    in    the  I 

foundation  or  improvement  of  useful  institutions;  V 

as  his  erection  of  many  buildings,  establishment  ■ 

of  public  teachers  with  salaries  in  all  the  pro-  I 

!  vinces,  and  other  examples,  fully  show.     He  car-  ■ 

ried  on  no  war;  and  foreign  nations  chose  him  I 

to  arbitrate  their  differences*      Some   rebellions  M 

which  broke  out  in  Britain  and  Egypt,  and  some  ■ 

frontier  wars  carried   on    by  the   Germans,   the  S 

Daci,   the    Moors,   and   the  Alani,  were   termi-  ■ 

nated  by  his  lieutenants.  I 

The  principal  and  ttlinoet  only  smiTce  for  Antoninus  Pius*  ■ 

mnce  even  Dio  Cassius  Iiimself  is  here  lost  to  us,  is  his  Life  by  H 

JcJLiUB  Capitolinus  in  the  Seript.  HisL  AvguxL     But  this  is  H 

rather  his  charncteristic  than  his  hiattiry.     Compare  tlierewith  H 

the  excellent  Reflections  of  Marcus  AtTHSLius,  i.  16.  upon  him*  H 

Pie  de*  Empereurs  Tile  Antonin   ct  Marc  Aurcle,  par  M.  ^| 

OAUTrER  DE  SfBERT.     Piiris,  17*59,  Svo.    A  kudable  attempt  ■ 

I  at  the  lives  of  the  two  Antonines.  ^M 

27-    He  was  succeeded   by  Marcus  Aurelius  Marem 
Antoninus,  the  philosopher  (aged  40 — 59  yems)^M^hi] 
-who  immediately  associated  with  himself,  under  ul^h  n 
the  title  of  Augustus,  L.  Verus  (aged  30 — 40  years,  ^^^^ 

f  169),  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage.  __ 

Notwithstanding  the  differences  of  their  charac-  I 

HT,  the  most  cordial  union  existed  between  them  I 

during  the   whole   of  their   common   reign;    L,  I 

Verus,  indeed,  beinpr  almost  always  absent  in  the  H 
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wars,  took  but  a  very  small  share  in  the  govern- 
ment.    The   reign   of  M.  Aurelius  was  marked 
by  several  great  calamities :    a  dreadful  pest,  a 
famine,   and    almost    continual   wars.      Nothing 
short  of  a  prince  like  Aurelius,  who  shows  tbe 
world  the  image  of  wisdom  seated  on  a  throne, 
could   have    made    endurable   so  much   misery. 
Soon   after    his    accession,   the   Catti   made  an 
irruption  upon  the  Rhine,  and  the  Parthians  in 
Asia,    L.  Verus  was  sent  against  them.     But  the 
wars  on  the  Danube  with  the  Marcomanni  and 
their  allies  in  Pannonia,  and  other  northern  na- 
tions, who  now  began  to  press  forward  with  great 
force  upon   Dacia,  were  of  much  greater  con* 
sequence.     They  occupied  M.  Aurelius  from  UkB 
year  167,  with  but  little  intermission,  to  the  eod 
of  his  reign.     He  succeeded,  indeed,  in  main* 
taining  the  boundaries  of  the  empire ;  but  then 
he  was  the  first  who  settled  any  of  the  barba- 
rians within   it,   or  took  them  into  the  Roman 
service.     In  the  internal  administration  of  affaiit 
he  closely  followed  the  steps  of  his  predecesaort 
except  that  he  was  rather  too  much  influr      ' 
by  his  freedmen  and  family.     The  only  reWlUwu 
which  broke  out  against  him,  was  that  of  Avidioi 
Cassius,  his  lieutenant  in  Syria,  upon  a  false  re- 
port of  his  death  ;  but  it  was  quelled  by  the  d«^ 
struction  of  that  general,  as  soon  as  the  truth  wii 
made  known. 

The  war  against  the  Parthians  (see  above,  p.  301)  w«t  iiuhai 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  Verust  the  prindpal  ddcidf  ill 
Parthians  falling  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Hotnans;  Vemskftl 
bowever,  to  be  carried  on  hy  his  Meutenantii,  while  Im 
in  debaueheries  at  Antioch.     The  first  waf 
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maimi,  carrieil  on  in  tlie  beginning  and  until  the  death  of  Fourth 
Verus,  by  the  two  emperors  together,  was  highly  dangeroiis  for^^ — ^'^'^^- 
Rome,  as  many  other  nations  had  joined  the  Marcomanm,  parti- 
cularly the  Quadi,  Jazygi,  and  Vandals^  and  penetrated  as  far 
as  Aquila.  M.  Aurelius  ended  this  war  by  a  gloriotis  peace, 
174j  as  he  fotmd  it  necessary  to  stop  the  progress  of  Casaiua's 
rebelMon;  in  178,  however,  the  Marconi anni  again  commenced 
hostilities,  and  before  their  close  M.  Aurelius  died  at  Sirmium* 
Contemporary  with  these  wars,  yet,  as  it  seemsj  without  any 
connexion  with  them,  were  the  attacks  of  other  nations  upon 
Dacia. — The  Basternse,  Alani^  etc.  who  poured  in  from  the 
north,  probably  pressed  forward  by  the  southerly  advance  of  the 
Goths-  This  was  the  ^firsl  spnptmn  f>f  the  great  migratimt  of 
nations  now  beginning. 

The  especial  source  for  the  history  of  M,  Aurelius,  are  the 
Biographies  of  him  and  L.  Verus,  as  well  as  that  of  Avidius 
Qudusj  by  Vulcatjus  Gallic  an  us  in  Script.  Hist,  August, 
The  letters  discovered  in  IMilan^  among  and  together  with  the 
writings  of  Fronto,  are  of  no  historical  service. — His  principles 
are  best  learnt  from  his  Meditations  with  himself. 

M,  Lam  p  BIB  f  I  Akxamfer  Sever  us,  in  Script.  IIis!»  Aug. 

f  Hbyne,  de  Alcjcandro  Severo  Judicium^  Comment,  i-  ii.  in 
Opuscula  Acadetmca,  vol.  vi. 

Ch.  Mkiners  de  M,  AureL  Antonini  tngenio,  morihus,  ei 
seriptis,  in  Commeniat,  Soc.  Goilitig.  vol,  vi. 


hr 


28.  By  means  of  adoption  the  Roman  empire 
had  been  blessed,  during  the  last  eighty  years, 
with  a  succession  of  rulers  such  as  has  not  often 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  kingdom.  But  in  J.  Corn- 
modus  the  son  of  M.  AureUus  (probably  the  off- 
spring of  a  gladiator),  who  reigned  from  his 
nineteenth  to  his  thirty-first  year,  there  ascended 
the  throne  a  monster  of  cruelty,  insolence,  and 
lewdness.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
he  bought  a  peace  of  the  Marcomanni  that  he 
might  return  to  Rome.  Being  himself  unable 
support  the  burden  of  government,  the  state 
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A.C. 
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rudder  was  placed   in  the  hands   of  the  s 
and    cruel    Perennis,   prefect   of  the    pretori 

but   who,   being    murdered   by  the  dis 
contented  soldiers,  was  succeeded  by  the  freed 

all  for  sale,  till 
avarice,  in 
revolt  of  the   people   caused   by  their  want  of 
provisions-     The  extravagant  propensity  of  Com 
modus  for  the  diversions  of  the  amphitheatres,  ai 
the  combats  of  wild  beasts  and  gladiators,  wher 
he  himself,  as  Hercules,  took  a  part,  became  a  chi 
cause  of  his  dissipation,  and  thereby  of  his  cruelty; 
till  at  last  he  was  killed  at  the  instigation  of  his 
concubine  Marcia,  Laetus  the  prefect  of  the  pre- 
toriau  guard,  and  Electus.      The  wars   on  the 
frontiers  during  his  reign,  in  Dacia,  and  especially 
in  Britain,  were  successfully  carried  on  by  bi$ 
lieutenants,  generals  who  belonged  to  the  school 
of  his  father. 

The  especiiil  source  for  the  history  of  Commodus  is  his  prinli 
life  by  JEi..  Lampridius,  in  the  Script,  HisL  Aug, — The  kislaij 

of  Ilerodian  begins  with  his  reign*  ^M 

State  of  the     29,  The  disasters  under  M,  Aurelius,  and  th^ 
truT'^dcJti,  extravagances  of  Commodus,  had  injured  the  em- 
pire, but  not  enfeebled  it.     Towards  the  close  of 
the  period  of  the  Antonines  it  still  retained  its 
pristine  vigour.    If  wise  regulations,  internal  peace, 
moderate  taxes,  a  certain  degree  of  political,  aod 
unrestrained  civil  liberty,  are  sufficient  to  fona 
the  happiness  of  a  commonwealth,  it  must  ha 
been  found  in  the  Koman.     What  a  number 
advantages  did  it  possess  over  every  other,  simply 
from  its  situation !  Proofs  of  it  appear  on  every  §id' 
A  vigorous  population,  rich  provinces,  flouri: 
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and  splendid  cities,  and  a  lively  internal  and  fo-   Fouhth 

reign  trade.     But  the  most  solid  foundation  of  the ~ 

happiness  of  a  nation  consists  in  its  moral  great- 
ness, and  this  we  here  seek  for  in  vain.  Otherwise 
the  nation  would  not  so  easily  have  suffered  itself 
to  be  brought  under  the  yoke  of  Commodus  by 
pretorian  cohorts  and  the  legions*  But  what 
best  shows  the  strength  which  the  erapire  still 
retained,  is  the  opposition  it  continued  to  make, 
for  two  hundred  years  longer,  to  the  formidable 
attacks  from  without. 

D.  H.  Hegewisch  upon  the  Epochs  vi  Roman  History  most 
Javourabte  to  Humanlttf.    Hamburgh  1800^=8. 

Foreign  commerce,  so  flourishing  in  this  period,  could  only  be 
corried  on,  to  any  extent^  with  the  east — mostly  with  India — 
&s  the  Roman  empire  spread  over  all  the  west*  This  trade  con- 
tinued to  be  carried  on  through  Egypt,  and  ako  tlirough  Palmyra 
and  Syria.     Information  thereupon  will  be  found  in 

W.  Robertson's  Dixquisition  cotfcernhig  the  Knotvledge 
which  the  Ancient  St  had  of  India.  London,  IJ^^lj  4to,  Often 
reprinted.     And  particularly  ui>on  Egypt,  in 

W.  ViKCENT,  the  Peripliis  of  the  Ertfthrean  Sea,  London, 
1802,  4to.  2  vols.     A  very  instructive  work. 

He  BEEN,  Commentationes  de  Grteccrum  et  Romanorum  de 
India,  noiitta  et  cum  Indis  commerciis :  in  Commentate  Soc. 
Goeit,  vol,  X,  xi. 


SECOND  SECTION. 

From  i/te  death  of  CommoiUts  to  Diocletian^ 
A.  C\  193— 284^ 


Sources.    The  Extracts  of  Xiphillnus  from  Dion  Cab^ivb, 
Kb.  Ixxiii— Ixxx.  though  often  imperfect^  reach  doi\n  as  low  aa 
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the  consulate  of  Dion  himself  under  Alexftiulef  Several,  I 
IIerodiani  HixL  libri  viii.  comprise  the  pericKl  from 
to  Gordian,  18<)— 238.— The  Scrlptores  Hlsiorke  Augtui^i 
ffores  contain  the  private  lives  of  the  emperors  down  to 
cletian,  by  Julius  Capitolinus,  Fi-avius  Vopiscus,  etc — ^1 
Breviaria  Hidoria;  Romanes  of  Eutropius,  Aurelius  Vk 
and  S.  Rl7fus  are  particularly  important  for  this  period. — I 
the  important  information  that  may  be  derived  from  tlie  study  of 
medals  and  coins,  not  only  for  this  section,  but  for  the  wfiole 
bislory  of  the  emperors,  may  be  best  learnt  by  oomiultiiig  dit 
writers  upon  those  subjects :  J.  Vaillant,  Nummtutia  Amgv- 
torum  ei  Cwsarum,  cura  J.  F.  Baldis^o.  Rome,  I7"i3*  3  f«k 
The  Mcdaltic  Historic  of  Imperial  liwne,  by  W.  Cookk.  Loote, 
1781,  2  vols. — ^But  above  aU,  the  volumes  belongiDg  to  dm 
period  in  EckheIt,  Doctrina  Nummamm  Feterum^ 

W^ith  the  pexiod  of  the  Autonines  begins  the  great  work  «f 
the  Britisli  historian: 

The  History  of  (he  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em/in, 
by  EzjwARD  Gibbon.  Oxford,  1828^  8  vols.  8vo.  In  wtstH  aal 
extent  this  work  is  superior  to  all  others.  It  emlnoeis  the  wUt 
period  of  the  middle  ages ;  but  only  the  first  put  bekmgi  lo  dai 
period* 

1 .  The  extinction  of  the  race  of  the  Aatonines  by 
the  death  of  Comoiodus  was  attended  with  con- 
vulsious  similar  to  those  which  took  place  when 
the  house  of  Caesar  became  extinct  at  the  deatk 
of  Nero.  It  is  true  that  P.  Helrius  PertiQax; 
aged  sixty-seven,  prefect  of  the  city,  was  raised 
to  the  throne  by  the  murderers  of  Commodus ; 
and  Ihat  he  was  acknowledged,  first  by  the  guards 
and  afterwards  by  the  senate.  But  the  wekok 
which  he  was  obliged  to  make  at  the  begamiiif 
c^his  reign  in  the  finances,  rendered  him  so  odms 
to  the  soldiers  and  courtiers,  that  a  revolt  of  die 
first,  excited  by  Laetus.  cost  him  his  life  before 
be  had  reigned  quite  three  months.  Thus  bcgaa 
lo  show  itself  that  dreadful  military  d( 
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which  forms  the  ruling  charactefof  all  this  period; 
and  to  none  did  it  become  so  terrible  as  to  those 
who  wished  to  make  it  the  main  support  of  their 
absolute  power. 

The  in9oI«Dce  of  the  pretorian  guard  had  agnin  risen  reiy 
high  during  the  reign  of  Commodus ;  but  it  had  never,  even 
in  the  time  of  the  Antuuiries,  been  entirely  sepprejssed.  It 
was  only  by  liirge  doniitivea  that  their  consent  could  be  purdiased, 
their  caprice  satisfied,  and  their  good  humour  maintained  ;  es- 
pedally  at  every  new  adoption.  One  of  the  greatest  repruacbes 
to  the  age  of  the  Antonines  is>  that  those  great  princes,  who 
seem  to  have  had  the  meaii»  so  much  in  their  power,  did  not 
free  themselves  from  so  annoying  a  dependance. 

Jul.  Capitolini  Pertinax  Imp,  in  ScripL  Hist,  Jug, 

2,  When,  upon  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  rich 
M,  Didias  Juliauus,  aged  fifty-seven,  had  outbid, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  the  people,  all  competitious 
for  the  empire,  and  purchased  it  of  the  pretorian 
guards,  an  insurrection  of  the  legions,  who  were 
in  a  better  state  than  they  to  create  emperors, 
very  naturally  followed.  But  as  the  army  of  II- 
lyria  proclaimed  their  general  Septimius  Severus, 
the  army  of  Syria  Pescennius  Niger,  and  the  army 
of  Britain  Albinus,  nothing  less  than  a  series  of 
civil  wars  could  decide  who  would  maintain  him- 
self on  the  throne. 

JEl.  Spartiani  Didius  JnUanHS,  in  Script,  HisL  Aug, 

3.  Septimius  Severus,  aged  49 — 66,  however, 
was  the  first  who  got  possession  of  Rome,  and, 
after  the  execution  of  Didius  Julianus,  he  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  senate.  He  dismissed,  it  is 
true,  the  old  pretorian  guard,  but  immediately 
chose,  from  his  own  army,  one  four  times  more 
numerous  in  its  stead.  He  now,  for  the  time, 
declared  Albinus  Caesar,  that  he  might  march  hh 
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FovRTft   army  against  Pescennius  Niger^  already  master' 

— the  east,  whom,  after  several  contests  near  the 

Issus,  he  defeated  and  slew.  Nevertheless,  having 
first  taken  and  destroyed  the  strong  city  of  Byzan- 
tium, a  war  with  Albinus  soon  followed,  whom  the 
perfidious  Sevenis  had  already  attempted  to  re- 
move by  assassination.  After  a  bloody  defeat  near 
Lyons,  Albinus  kills  himself.  These  civil  waiu 
were  followed  by  hostilities  against  the  Parthiam, 
who  had  taken  the  part  of  Pescennius,  and  which 
ended  with  the  plundering  of  their  principal 
cities  (see  above,  p.  300).  Severus  possessed 
most  of  the  virtues  of  a  soldier;  but  the  insatiable 
avarice  of  his  minister  Ptantianus,  the  formidabk 
captain  of  the  pretorian  guard,  robbed  the  empire 
even  of  those  advantages  which  may  be  enjoyed 
under  a  military  government,  until  he  was  put  to 
death  at  the  instigation  of  Caracalla.  To  keep 
his  legions  employed,  Severus  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition into  Britain,  where,  after  exteiidtng  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire,  he  died  at  York  {Ebo- 
racum)^  leaving  his  son  the  maxim,  "  to  enrich  ihe 
soldiers,  and  hold  the  rest  for  nothing.'' 

A^rifolii  lijitl  already  erected  a  line  of  fortresses, 
1  let  ween  the  Firth  of  Clyde  aiid  tlie  Firth  of  Forth.  Th€«ei 
changed  by  Adrinn  into  a  ^vall  along  the  present  boundaries  d 
Scotland.  Severus  again  extended  the  frontiers^  reestabHiM 
the  fortresses  of  Agricola,  and  afterwards  built  ft  wmll  hvm  ■• 
to  sea ;  bis  son,  however,  gave  up  the  conquered  coantiy*  and  tfct 
wall  tiecame  again  the  boundary  of  t!ie  etnpire. 

I¥a..  Spaktiani  Sepiwiius  Severus  tt  Pescennius  ^^i^* 

Juh.  Capitohni  Ciaudius  Albinus,  in  Script.  ItUi.  Awg* 

Carncaiia.       4.  The  deadly  hatred  which  reigned  bet"! 
-Ap/ui!  ^^^  two  sous  of  Severus,  M.  Aurelius  Anton 

217. 


901, 
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Bassianos  Caracalla,  a^ed  23—29,  and  his  vounfi:   Foirtii 

11  ^  ^    ,  ,      /  PiniOD. 

step-brother   Geta,   aged   twenty-one,  led   to   a 

dreadful  catastrophe ;  for  at  their  return  to  Rome, 
and  after  a  fruitless  proposition  had  been  made 
for  a  division  of  the  empire,  Geta  was  assassinated  9'^*^™^''^" 
in  the  arms  of  his  mother  Julia  Domna,  tog^elher  ApnN. 

212, 

with  all  those  who  were  considered  as  his  friends.  * 
The  restless  spirit  of  Caracalla,  however,  soon 

drew  him  from  Rome,  and  in  traversing  first  the  H 

provinces  along  the  Danube,  and  then  those  of  fl 

the  east,  he  ruined  them  all  by  his  exactions  and  fl 

cruelty,  to  which  he  was  driven  for  money  to  pay  H 

his  soldiers,  and  to  purchase  peace  of  his  enemies  H 

on  the  frontiers.     The  same  necessity  led  him  to  ■ 

grant  the  right  of  citizenship  to  all  the  provinces,  H 

that   he    might   thereby   gain    the    duty   of  the  H 

vicesimu  hercdiUdum  ct  mafHimhaionum  (twenticlh  H 

upon  inheritances  and  enfranchisements),  which  H 

he  very  soon  changed  into  decimus  (a  tenth). —  H 

With  respect  to  his  foreign  wars,  his  first  was  H 

against  the  Catti  and  Alemanni,  among  whom  he  H 

remained  a  long  time,  sometimes  as  a  friend  and  S 
sometimes  as  an  enemy.    But  his  principal  efforts,  sir*. 

after  having  previously  ordered  a  dreadful  ma8-  ^| 

sacre  of  the  inliabitants  of  Alexandria,  to  satisfy  ^| 

his  cruel  rapacity,  were  directed  against  the  Par-  " 
thians   (see    above,    p.   300);    and    in  his   wars  210, 

against  them  he  was  assassinated  by  Macrinus,  H 

the  prefect  of  the  pretoriau  guard,  H 

The  prefect  J  or  captain,  of  tlie  pretorian  gimrtl  became .  from  ^| 

tLe  lime  of  Severus,  the  m<*st  im|x)rtant  oiftcer  in  the  stule. 
Besides  the  command  of  the  gunrdsf,  the  finances  were  nlsu  niider 
his  control,  tugetlier  with  an  extensive  criminal  juris^iictioii,  A 
natoral  consequence  of  the  continuaUy  increasing  despotism* 
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FounTn        ^L.  S  PART  I  AN  I  Atitonimu  Caracalia  et  Ant.  Geia,  m  ii€ri^ 
Z!±!^1^  HisL  Aug, 

jvracfinus,       5.  His  murderer,  M.  Opilius  Macrinus, 
2  n- J  una  fifty-three,  was  recognized  as   emperor  by 
^*   ^^*       soldiers,    and    forthwith    acknowledged    by 

senate.  He  immediately  created  his  son,  M. 
Opilius  Diadumenus,  aged  nine  years,  G«ear, 
and  gave  him  the  name  of  Antoninus.  He  dis* 
gracefully  terminated  the  war  against  the  Par- 
thians  by  purchasing  a  peace,  and  changed  the 
decimus  (tenth)  of  Caracalia  again  into  the  vicesimm 
(twentieth).  However,  while  he  yet  remained  in 
Asia,  Bassianus  Heliogabalus,  grand-nephew  erf 
Julia  Domna,  and  high  priest  in  the  temple  of  I 
Sun  at  Eniesa,  whom  his  mother  gave  out 
a  son  of  Caracalia,  was  proclaimed  by  the  legio 
as  Caesar;  and,  after  a  combat  with  the  gu&rdi» 
subsequently  to  which  Macrinus  and  his  son  loit 
their  lives,  they  raised  him  to  the  throne. 

Maesa,  the  sister  of  Julia  Domns,  liad  two  daoght^fi, 
widows ;  Soicmis^  the  eldest,  was  the  mother  of  Hello 
and  dlammsa,  the  yoongest,  the  mother  of  Alexander  Seftfm 

Jvu  Cafitolini  OpiUmt  Macriitms,  in  Scripi,  Hisi*  Amg. 

6.  Heliogabalus,  aged  14—18,  who  assumed 
the  additional  name  of  M,  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
brought  with  him  from  Syria  the  superstitions 
and  voluptuousness  of  that  country.  He  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  his  god  Eliogabal  in  Rome, 
and  wallowed  openly  in  such  beastly  and  in- 
famous debaucheries,  that  history  can  scarcely 
find  a  parallel  to  his  dissolute,  shameless,  and 
scandalous  conduct.  How  low  must  the  morality 
of  that  age  have  been  sunk,  in  which  a  boy  could 
so  early  have  become  so  ripened  a  mansler!— 
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The  debasement  of  the  senate,  and  of  all  im- 
portant offices^  which  he  filled  with  the  degraded 
companions  of  his  lusts  and  vices,  was  systemati- 
cally planned  by  him ;  he  even  deserves  no  credit 
for  the  adoption  of  his  cousin,  the  virtuous  Alex- 
ander Severus,  since  he  shortly  after  endeavoured 
to  take  away  his  life^  whereupon  he  himself  was 
killed  by  the  guard s< 

t  Ml.  Lajiphidii  Ant*  Hellogabahis.tn  Script,  Hist.  Aug, 

7.  His  young  cousin  and  successor,  M,  Aurelius 
Severus,  aged  14—27,  who  had  been  carefully 
educated  under  the  direction  of  his  mother 
Mamraaea,  proved  one  of  the  best  princes  in  an 
age  and  upon  a  throne  where  virtues  were  more 
dangerous  than  vices.  Under  favour  of  his  youth 
he  endeavoured  to  operate  a  reform,  in  which  he 
was  supported  by  the  inclination  of  the  guards 
towards  him,  who  had  elevated  him  to  the  throne. 
He  raised  the  consideration  of  the  senate,  from 
among  whom  he  chose,  with  rigid  justice^  his 
privy  council  of  state,  banishing  the  creatures  of 
Oeliogabalus  from  their  places.  The  revolution 
in  the  Parthian  empire,  out  of  which  was  now 
formed  a  new  Persian  one,  was  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  Rome,  that  it  obliged  Alexander  to 
undertake  a  war  against  Artaxerxes,  in  which  he 
was  probably  victorious.  But  while  marching  in 
haste  to  protect  the  frontiers  against  the  advanc- 
ing Germans  upon  the  Rhine,  his  soldiers,  irri- 
tated at  the  severity  of  his  discipline,  and  incited 
by  the  Thracian,  Maximin,  murdered  him  in  his 
own  tent.  His  prefect  of  the  pretorian  guard, 
Ulpian,  had  formerly  been  put  to  death  before  his 
own  eyes  for  the  same  cause. 
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Tlie  revolution  in  Parlbia,  wliereby  a  new  Persian  empire 
formed  (see  abovej  p,  430.),  became  a  source  of  almost  perpeli 
war  to  Rome ;  Artaxerxes  I.  and  his  successors,  the  Sassani^ 
claiming  to  be  descendants  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  funned 
pretensions  to  the  posaession  of  all  the  Asiatic  provmces  of  tht 
Roman  empire. 
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8.  The  death  of  A.  Severus  raised  military 
despotism  to  the  highest  pitch,  as  it  placed  on  the 
throne  the  half  savage  C.  Julius  Maximinus,  by 
birth  a  Thracian  peasant.  He  continued,  at  first, 
the  war  against  the  Germans  with  great  success, 
repulsing  them  beyond  the  Rhine ;  and  resolved, 
by  crossing  Pannonia,  to  carry  the  war  eveo 
among  the  Sarmatians,  But  his  insatiable  rapa- 
city, which  spared  neither  the  capital  nor  the 
provinces,  made  him  hateful  to  all;  and  Gor- 
dian,  proconsul  of  Africa,  in  his  eightieth  year, 
was,  together  with  his  sou  of  the  same  Qaine, 
proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  people,  and  im- 
mediately acknowledged  by  the  senate.  Upon 
this,  Maximinus,  eager  to  come  to  a  sharp 
April,  238.  reckoning  with  the  senate,  marched  directly  from 
Sirmium  towards  Italy.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
legions  of  the  ahnost  defenceless  Gordians  were 
defeated  in  Africa,  and  themselves  slain  by  Ca- 
pellianus  the  governor  of  Numidia,  Notwith* 
standing  this,  as  the  senate  could  expect  no 
mercy,  they  chose  as  co-emperors  the  prefect 
of  the  city,  Maximus  Pupienus,  and  Clodins 
Balbinus,  who,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  created  the  young  Gordiaa  UL 
Caesar,  In  the  meanwhile  Maximinus,  havb^ 
besieged  Aqiiila,  and  the  enterprise  proving 
unsuccessful,    was    slain    by    his     own     troops- 
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Pupienus  and  Balbinus  seemed  now  settled  od 
the  throne  ;  but  the  guards,  who  had  already 
had  a  bloody  feud  with  the  people,  and  were  not 
willing  to  receive  an  emperor  of  the  senate's 
choosing,  killed  them  both,  and  proclaimed  as 
Augustus,  Gordian,  already  created  Caesar. 

Jul.  Capitolini   Maximinus,  Gordiani   ires,   PftpienuSj  el 
Balbinus,  tn  Script  Hi  si*  August, 

9.  The  reign  of  the  young  M,  Antoninus  Gor-  Conihn 
dianus  lasted  from  his  twelfth  to  his  eighteenth  238^feb. 
year.     He  was  grandson  of  the  proconsul  who  had 
lost  his  life  in  Africa,  and,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  acquired   a  degree  of  firmness  from  the 
counsels  of  his  father-in-law,  Misitheus,  prefect  of  Syrian  ex 
the  prctorian  guard,  and  by  the  successful  expe«- ^41— 240 
dition  which  he  undertook  into  Syria  against  the 
Persians.    But  after  the  death  of  Misitheus,  Philip         _ 
the  Arabian,  being  made  prefect  of  the  guards  in 
his  stead,  found  means  to  gain  the  troops  over  to 
himself,  and,  after  driving  Gordian  from  the  throne, 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated. 

10.  The  reim  of  M.  Julius  Philippus  was  in-  PbUippui 

^  .  .  .      Feb.  244- 

terrupted  by  several  insurrections,  especially  in  s«pt.  249 
Pannonia ;  until  at  length  Decius,  whom  he 
himself  had  sent  thither  to  quell  the  rebellion, 
was  compelled  by  the  troops  to  assume  the  dia- 
dem* Philip  was  soon  after  defeated  by  him 
near  Verona,  where  he  perished,  together  with 
his  son  of  the  same  name-  In  this  reign  the 
secular  games,  iinfi  sacularcs,  were  celebrated, 
one  thousand  years  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city. 

n*  Under  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Trajanus^^?. 
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Fourth  Deciiis,  aged  fifty,  the  Goths  for  the  first  tir 
Sept.  249—  forced  their  way  into  the  Roman  empire  by  ci 
^251.  ing  i\^Q  Danube;  and  although  Decius  at 
opposed  them  with  success,  he  was  at  last  si; 
by  them  in  Thrace,  together  with  his  son, 
Herennius  Decius,  already  created  Caesar.  Upon 
GaUtts.  this  the  array  proclaimed  C.  Trebonianas  Gallus 
emperor,  who  created  his  son,  Volusian,  Caasar; 
and  having  called  Hostilian,  the  yet  remainiBg 
son  of  Decius,  to  his  assistance,  he  soon  contrived 
to  get  rid  of  him.  He  purchased  a  peace  of  the 
Goths ;  but,  despised  by  his  generals,  he  became 
iEmUumiui,  involved  in  a  war  with  his  victorious  lieuteoaat 
'^'  *  in  Moesia,  and  was  slain,  together  with  his  son, 
by  his  ow^n  army.  In  three  months,  howeveiH 
^milianus  shared  the  same  fate  ;  Publrus  Li^ 
cinius  Valerianus,  the  friend  and  avenger  of 
Gall  us,  advancing  against  him  with  the  legioiii 
stationed  in  Gaul.  Both  the  people  and  army 
hoped  to  see  the  empire  restored  under  Valerian, 
already  sixty  years  of  age;  but,  although 
genersds  defended  the  frontiers  against  the  Gci 
mans  and  Goths,  he  himself  had  the  misforttme 
to  be  defeated  and  t^ken  prisoner  by  the  superior 
forces  of  the  Persians.  Upon  this  event  his  >n 
and  associate  in  the  empire,  P.  Licinius  Gaiuc 
nusp  who  knew  everything  except  the  art  </ 
governing,  reigned  alone.  Under  his  tnd> 
rule  the  Roman  empire  seemed  on  one  1 
ready  to  be  split  into  a  number  of  small  st;i 
while  on  the  other  it  seemed  about  to  fall  a  | 
to  the  barbarians;  for  the  lieutenants  in  mi^^ 
the  provinces  declared  themselves  independcot 
oifa  prince  whom  they  despised,  and  to  whicbt  ifi- 
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deed,  they  were  driven,  like  Posthumius  in  Gaul,  Fot«mi 
for  their  own  security. — ^There  were  nineteen  of  ''"'""'- 
these ;  but  as  many  of  them  named  their  sons 
Caesars,  this  period  has  been  very  improperly 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  thirty  iif rants, 
although  their  intolerable  oppressions  might  well 
justify  the  latter  expression.  The  Persians  at 
the  same  time  were  victorious  in  the  east,  and 
the  Germans  in  the  west. 

The  German  nations  which  were  now  become  so  formiduble  to 
the  Roman  empimj  were:  1.  The  great  confederatiun  of  tribes 
under  the  name  of  Franks,  who  spread  over  Gaul  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  2,  The  allied  nations  of  the  AJe- 
manni  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  3.  The  Goths,  still  more  formidable 
than  any,  who  had  formed  a  powerfnl  monarchy  upon  the  hankii 
of  the  Lower  Danube  and  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Black  sea, 
which  stretched  itself  from  the  Boristhenes  to  the  Don ;  and 
whoj  not  only  by  their  land  forces^  but  still  more  by  their  mari- 
time, especially  after  they  had  captured  the  peninsula  of  Crim 
Tartary  {Chcrsonesus  Tat^rica),  became  formidable;  and  by 
means  of  their  fleets  they  not  only  kept  the  Greeian,  but  likewise 
the  Asiiitic  provinces  in  continual  alarm, 

Tr£bbllii  Poll  ton  is  VaterianuSj  Gallieni  duo,  triginta 
ij^ranni,  in  Script,  HsaI.  Aug, 

t  Concerning  the  thirty  hf  ranis  under  the  Reman  emperor  Gal* 
Uenus,  by  J.  C*  F.  Manbo  ;  at  the  end  of  his  Life  of  Comtaniine, 

12.    Gallieniis  losing  his  life  before  Milan,  in  riaudiiSr 
the  war  against  Aurelius  an  usurper,  had  never-  _J>t!^270vj 
theless  recommended  M.  Aurelius  Claudius  (aged 
45 — 47)   for   his   successor.     The    new   Augus- 
tus  reestablished  in  some   degree  the  tottering 
empire ;    not  only  by  taking  Aurelius  prisoner, 
but  also  by  repulsing  the  Alemanni,  and  more 
especially  by  a  decisive  victory  gained  over  the  269. 
Goths,  who  had  invaded  Mcesia,  near  Nisa.     He 
died,  however,  soon  after,  at  Sirmium,  of  a  pesti- 
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lential  disease,  naming  for  his  successor  Aureli; 
a  hero  of  his  own  stamp,  who  mounted  the  thrc 
upon  the  death  of  Quintillus  the  late  emper 
brother,   who   had    at   first    proclaimed    himself 
Augustus,  but  afterwards  killed  himself, 

TAEBEI.LII  PoLLiONis  divus  Claudtut,  in  Script  Hist,  Attg. 

13.    Durins:  the  reign   of  L.  Domitius  Aure- 
lasted   almost    five   years,  th 
countries  which  were  partly  or  entirely  lost  to 
empire  were  restored.     Having  first  driven  bi 
the  Goths  and  the  Alemauni,  who  had  advan 
as  far  as  the  Umber,  he  undertook  his  exjieditioo 

271.  against  the  celebrated  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra, 
who  at  that  time  possessed  Syria,  Egypt,  smd 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  These  countries  he  agiki 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  empire, 

Zenobiade- having  defeated  Zenobia  and  made  her  prisoni 

c^Liepri-    The   western    provinces    of  Gaul,    Britain, 
Spain,  which  since  the  time  of  Gallienus 
been  governed  by  separate  rulers,  aDd  were 
under  the  dominion  of  Tetricus,  he  reduced 
their  former  obedience.     Dacia,  on  the  con 
he  willingly  abandoned  ;   and  as  he  transpoi 
the  Roman  inhabitants  across  the  Danube 
Moesia,  the  latter  hencefor%vard  bore  the  nam 
Dacia  AureUani.     Hated  for  his  severity,  w 
in  a  warrior  so  easily  degenerates  into  cnicl 

SIS.         he  was  assassinated  in  Illyria  at  the  insttgalioa 
his  private  secretary  Mnestheus. 

FukT.  Voriaci  ^vm»  Jmr^mmms,  im  Scripi,  HUL  Amg, 

F^hajn  m  thie  Bpmn  dcaot,  enneiicd  bf  the  Iiidktt 

wss  one  9i  ^hf  mogl  aacleol  cttks,  mai  beeam  a  Roiwui 

in  tbe  time  of  TVajjm.    Oddatm,  the  hixdauiJ  of  ZcaoIim,  hd 

bere  ■cqoired  lo  mueli  celebrity  bt  hk  vieturlea  mmr  tbr  Vn* 


sooer,  271 
—273, 
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sians,  that  Gallt'enus  had  even  named  liim  Augustus  unth  him-    Foi'»th 

self.     He  was  murdered,  howeverj  by  hh  cousin  IMteoniiis,  267*  — ' 

Zeuohia  now  ttK)k  possession  of  the  government  for  her 
sons  \^abahithu.s,  Herennianua,  and  Timolaus,  without,  however, 
being  acknowledged  at  Rome»  After  this,  in  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius, she  added  Kgypt  to  her  dominions*  Anrelian,  having  first 
defeated  ht*r  near  Antioeli  and  Emesa^  soon  afterwords  took  Pal- 
myra, which,  in  cfjnseqnence  of  a  revolt,  he  destroy tnl*  Kven  in 
iU  niJns  it  is  still  great. 

The  Ruhts  of  Palmyra ^  by  R,  Wood.  London,  17^53,-  and 
tlie  litiifts  of  Balbcc^  oihertvhe  Htitopolis,  by  the  Rame  author, 
XfOndon,  17^7?  gi^^  ^^  clear  and  certain  ideas  of  the  tnagniJicence 
and  magnitude  of  these  cities. 

14.  An   interregniiQi   of  six  months  followed  Tacitu*, 
upon   the  death  of  Aurelian,  till  at  length  the  275^''' 
senate,  at  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  army,  ^^^' ^'^* 
ventured  to  fill  up  the  vacant  throne.     The  object 
of  their  choice,  however,  M.   Claudins  Tacitus, 
the  w^orthiest  of  the  senators,  was  unfortunately 
seventy-five  years  old,  and  perished  after  a  short 
reign  of  six  months,  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Goths.     Upon  this  event  the  army  of  Syria  raised 
M.  Aurelius  Probus  to  the  purple;  while  Flori- 
anus  the  brother  of  Tacitus,  who  had  already  been 
acknowledged  at  Rome,  was  put  to  death  by  his 
own  people, 

Flav.  V0PI8CI   Tacitus  ;   ejmd.  Fhriama,  im  Script*  Hut, 
August. 

15.  The  six  years'  reiffn  of  Probus  was  a  war-  Probus, 
like  one.     He  defeated  the  Germans,  and  forced  lJAug282, 
them  beyond  the  Rhine  and  Danube ;  strengthen-  277. 
ing  the  frontiers  by  building  a  strong  wall  from  278. 
the  Danube,  near  Regensburg,  to  the  Rhine,     He 
also  forced  the  Persians  to  make  peace.     Never- 
theless, the  number  of  towns  which  he  reestab- 
lished and  peopled  with  prisoners  of  war,  and  the 
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Foithth  vineyards  which  he  caused  his  soldiers  to  pla 

— "^ ^on  the  Rhine,  are  proofs  that  he  had  taste 

inclination  for  the  arts  of  peace.  This  polic 
however,  would  not  suit  the  legions !  After 
had  perished,  therefore,  by  the  hands  of 
soldiers,  they  proclaimed  the  prefect  of  the  pre- 
torian  guard,  M*  Aurelius  Carus,  emperor,  who_ 
created  his  two  sons,  very  unlike  each  other 
disposition,  Caesars,  M.  Aurehus  Carinas  bei 
one  of  the  greatest  reprobates,  w^hile  M.  Aurelit 
Numerianus  was  gentle  by  nature,  and  had  a  mind 
well  formed  by  study.  The  new  emperor,  baring 
defeated  the  Goths,  marched  against  the  Persians 
%283.  but  was  soon  killed,  being,  as  it  is  said,  struck  by 
a  flash  of  lightning.  His  son  Numerianus  was 
murdered  soon  after,  by  his  own  father-in-law, 
Arrius  Aper,  the  pretorian  prefect. 

Flav.  Voprsci  Prohus  imper,  ejusd.  Carus ^  Numiriamm  i 

Ciirinus,  in  Script,  HisL  Aug, 

Review  of  16,  Although  this  period  gives  us  a  finish^ 
tnentdifr^g  picture  of  a  complete  military  despotism,  it 
ihi»  period,  ^jjij  gvitj^jit  that  this  was  owing  to  the  entire 
separation  of  the  military  order  from  the  rest 
the  people,  by  the  introduction  of  standing  ar] 
and  the  extinguishing  of  all  national  spirit  amoi 
the  citizens.  The  legions  decided  because  tl 
people  were  unarmed.  It  was,  indeed,  only 
among  them,  situated  far  from  the  soft  luxuries 
of  the  capital,  and  engaged  in  almost  a  continu; 
struggle  with  the  barbarians,  that  a  remnant 
the  ancient  Roman  character  was  still  preserved 
The  nomination  of  their  leaders  to  the  purpi 
became  a  natural  consequence,  not  only  of  Ih^ 
uncertainty  of  the  succession,  which  could  not 
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ixed  by  mere  ordinances,  but  often  of  necessity, 
rem  their  being  in  the  field  under  the  pressure  of 
irgent  circomstances.  Thus  came  to  the  throne 
L  succession  of  distinguished  generals:  what  au- 
hority,  indeed,  would  an  emperor  at  that  time 
lave  had  who  was  not  a  general  ?  All  durable 
eform,  however,  was  rendered  quite  impossible 
)y  the  quick  succession  of  rulers.  Even  the  best 
tmong  them  could  do  hut  very  little  for  the  in- 
Ipnial  administration ;  as  all  their  energies  were 
'equired  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  and 
he  subjection  of  usurpers,  who,  with  the  excep- 
ion  of  the  formality  of  being  acknowledged  by 
pe  senate,  had  claims  as  well  founded  as  their 

17.  The  decline  of  the  empire  also  became  so  Luxuryiin*. 
inch  the  more  rapid,  in  proportion  as,  in  these  d'nVJthe 
[ays  of  terror,  luxury  had  increased  not  only  in  ^"'^'""^^ 
lie  splendour  and  profligate  effeminacy  of  private 
Ife,  but  more  particularly  in  public,  to  a  pitch 
lost  beyond  belief*     The  latter  was  especially 
)wn  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  amphitheatre  and 
lcus»  by  which  not  only  every  new  ruler,  but 
p  every  new  magistrate  was  obliged  to  pur- 
Ise  the  favour  of  the  people.     Thus  these  rem- 
its of  a  free  constitution  served  only  to  hasten 
[general  destruction!     What  enjoyments,  in- 
1,  could  be  found  under  the  rod  of  despotism, 
[pt  those  of  the  most  gross  sensuality;  and  to 
Ty  this,  the  intellectual  amusements,  not  only 
theatre  (mimes  and  pantomimes),  but  also 
letors  and  poets  were  made  to  contribute. 
Yet,  during  this  general  decay,  the  gradual  Pn^ 
of  the  Christian  religion  was  working  aafthe 
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reform  altogether  of  a  different  nature.  Before 
'  the  end  of  this  period  it  had  opened  itself  a  wuy 
into  every  province,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
frequent  persecutions,  had  made  converts  in  evei 
rank  of  society,  and  was  now  on  the  eve  of 
coming  the  prevailing  form  of  worship.  We  sh 
be  better  able  to  estimate  its  value,  if  we  consider 
it  as  the  vehicle  by  which  civilization  made  its 
w^ay  among  the  rude  nations  that  now  appeared 
on  the  scene,  than  if  we  merely  consider  it  as  the 
means  of  improving  the  manners  and  morals 
the  Roman  world.  In  a  political  view  it  bee; 
of  the  greatest  importance  by  the  hierarchy, 
frame-work  of  which  w^as  now  in  a  great  men 
constructed  among  its  professors.  It  w*as  a.^v* 
wards  adopted  as  a  state  religion ;  and  although 
the  ancient  religion  of  Rome  had  formerly  been 
the  same,  yet  it  was  only  such  for  the  republ: 
as  it  was  not  at  all  adapted  for  the  now  existi 
monarchy.  The  overthrow  of  paganism 
necessarily  attended  by  some  violent  convulsiai 
yet  its  loss  was  nothing  to  be  compared  witli 
the  support  which  the  throne  afterwards  found  io 
the  hierarchy. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Jew»>  and  espedallr  tb# 
which  were  renewed  from  time  la  time,  after  the  rriga  flf  K<l 
(but  which  only  served  to  kindle  enthustafiiii)y8tiiacig|j  i 
in  the  spread  uf  the  Christian  religion.  These  ] 
principallj  called  forth  against  the  Christians  hy  their 
tioQ  of  themselves  into  a  separate  aodetf ,  and  hj  their  \ 
ttmon,  w^ck  cnned  tiieiD  to  be  legaErded  as  a  dsa^etoos  sect  at 
Home,  DotwilhflanJtwg  tlie  g^ncnl  tdieralioii  gfttttsd  tn  etfff 
aational  reJ^ioo.  Althoiigli  Hvwicrds  tW  eod  ef  tUa  periody  oolf 
a  wtty  small  proportion  of  the  inhibitaata  of  the  RemM 
pirofMstd  as  jet  this  belief,  it  nererthelesahad  fidiMPai 
pnvfiiKQe* 
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+  History  of  the  Social  Constitulion  of  the  Chruttan  Church, 
by  D.  G.  J.  Planck,  4  parts,  1800.  It  is  the  first  part  of  this 
excellent  work  which  relates  to  this  period. 


THIRD  SECTION. 

From  Diockttan  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  west,  A.  t\  ^81— 4T6- 


SouBCBS«  It  becomes  nmv  of  importance  to  inquire  whether 
the  historians  were  Christians  or  pagans.  Zosiwus,  the  imitator 
of  Polvhiiis,  beltnif^ed  to  the  first.  Pfc  deserilK'S  the  fall  of  ihe 
Homan  state,  as  his  model  does  the  pro^nuus  part*  Of  his 
HisioricM  only  five  books  uiid  a  half,  to  the  time  of  Gratian,  410, 
have  descended  to  us.  He  wa«  certainly  a  violent  aMtJigonL^it  of 
the  Cliristians,  yet,  nevertheless,  the  best  writer  of  this  period. 
Ammiani  MAncRf.LiNt  ilisloriarumt  lib.  xiv — xxxi.  from  the 
year  353 — 378  (the  first  thirteen  books  are  lost)*  Probably  a 
Chritttian^  htit  yet  no  ilatterer ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  tiresome 
prolixity,  highly  instructive*  Tt*gether  with  the  writers  of 
general  history  already  noticed  at  page  433,  we  must  here 
especialiy  add  to  the  abbreviators,  Pauli  Orosii  Hht.  lib.  vii. 
and  ZoNARiE  Ann  ales.  The  Panegi/rici  Fete  res  ^  from  Dio- 
cletian to  Theodosius,  can  only  be  used  with  circumspection. — 
The  writers  of  cburcb  history  become  also  now  of  great  impor- 
tauice  in  political  history.  Euskbius,  in  bis  Hist.  Ecvles.  lib.  x* 
and  in  his  Fit  a  Consiantini  Magni,  lib.  v*  as  well  as  bis  con- 
tijiuatorsj  SocRATKs,  Thkouorkt,  8ozoMENUft,  and  Evagbius; 
Ibotigh  all  these,  from  their  partiality  towards  the  Christian 
eroperors,  should  rather  be  classed  with  the  paneg}T]st8  than 
the  historians,  Another  high  source  may  still  be  joined  to 
theae,  the  Consiltutions  of  the  emperors,  which  have  been  pre- 
•eired  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus  and  Justinian,  from  the 
time  of  Con&tantine  the  Great. 

Besides  the  works  we  have  quoted  at  pages  406,  433,  the 

^santine 
mention  also  : 


historians   become   here  of  importance.     We  shall 
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Hlshire  du  Bas^Emplre  depuis  Constaniln,  par  M,  LsB«Ji1l^ 
continnce  par  M*  Ameil,hon,    Paris,  1824,  20  vols.  8^ 
first  seven  pints  only  belong  to  ibis  period. 

t  The  German  translation  of  Guthrje  and  Gray's  I7iiil 

Hixhriff  5  sectionsj  1  vol  Leipsic^  17^8,  in  rendered  Tery  i 
by  the  labours  of  Ritter- 

Histotre  du  Bas- Empire ,  depuis  Con^tanlin  jusqu  u  la  prm 
de   Coiidanlhwplc    at    I453>   par  Cakentin   Royon.    Firiii  { 
1803,   4    vols.   8vo.      A    usefal    abridgement,    withaut 
research, 

1.  The  reign  of  C.  Valerias  Diocletian^ 
39 — 60,  proclaimed  emperor  after  the  mu 
of  Nunieriaiius,  by  the  troops  ia  Chalcei 
begins  a  new  section  in  Roniaa  history.  To  the 
period  of  military  despotism  succeeded  tic 
period  of  partitions.  After  Diocletian  had 
feated  Carinus,  the  yet  remaining  Caesar, 
Upper  Mcesia,  who  was  there  assassinated^ 
made  M,  Valerius  Maximianus  Herculius,  a  roogh 
warrior  who  had  hitherto  been  his  comrade  in 
arms,  the  sharer  of  his  throne.  Herculius  now 
contended  with  the  Alemanni  and  Burgiindiam 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  while  Diocletian  him- 
self  made  head  against  the  Persians.  Nefer- 
theless,  the  two  Augusti  soon  found  thcmselftt 
unable  to  withstand  the  barbarians,  who  were 
pressing  forward  on  every  side»  more  espedillf 
as  Carausius  had  usurped  and  maintained  ihe 
title  of  Caesar  in  Britain,  Each  of  them>  therefore, 
created  a  Caesar;  Diocletian  chose  C.  GalefiiHi 
and  Maximianus,  Flavins  Constantius  Chloru^ 
both  of  whom  had  distinguished  themselves  as 
generals,  at  that  time  the  only  way  of  rising.  The 
whole  empire  was  now  divided  between  these  ktn 
rulers;    so   that  each   had  certain  provinces  w 
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govern  and  defend ;  wkhout  detriment,  however,   Foubth 
to  the  unity  of  the  whole,  or  to  the  dependance  -— ^^i 
in  which  a  Caesar  stood  as  the  subordinate  as- 
sistant and  future  successor  of  his  Augustus. 

In  the  partition,  292,  Diocletian  posijessed  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces; Galerius,  Tlirace,  and  tbe  countries  on  the  Daiml)6 
(IlljTicnm);  Maximianusj  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  islandaj  and 
Constant  ins,  tlie  western  j)roviiices  of  Gaul,  Spiiin^  Britain,  and 
Mauritania, 

2.  This  new  system  could  not  but  have  a 
striking  effect  upon  the  spirit  of  the  government. 
It  was  now  not  only  in  fact,  but  also  in  form,  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  rulers.  By  their  con- 
tinual absence  from  Rome  they  became  freed  from 
that  moral  restraint  in  which  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  the  name  of  republic,  not  hitherto 
altogether  laid  aside,  had  held  them.  Diocletian 
formally  assumed  the  diadem,  and,  with  the  orna- 
ments of  the  east,  introduced  its  luxuries  into  his 
court.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
structure  which  Constantine  the  Great  had  to 
complete, 

3,  The  consequences  of  this  new  system  be- 
came also  oppressive  to  the  provinces,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  now  to  maintain  four  rulers,  with 
their  courts,  and  as  many  armies.  But  however 
loud  might  be  the  complaints  of  the  oppression 
occasioned  thereby,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
means  of  deferring  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
whole  edifice.  In  fact,  they  succeeded  not  only 
in  defeating  the  usurpers,  Allectus  in  Britain  2m. 
(who  had  murdered  Carausius  in  293),  Julian  in  293-M6, 
Africa,  and  Achilleus  in  Egypt;  but  also  in  de- 
fending the  frontiers,  which,  indeed,  by  the  vic- 
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FounTi!  tories  of  Galerius  over  the  Persians,  they  M- 
.  -""-^  tended  as  far  as  the  Tigris.  Did  not,  howeire?, 
the  gloomy  perspective  present  itself,  that  among 
so  many  rulers,  and  the  undefined  relations  which 
existed  between  the  Caesars  and  the  emperors, 
the  union  could  not  be  of  long  continuance? 

4.  Diocletian  voluntarily  abdicated  the  th 
(although  the  growing  power  and   encroaching 
disposition  of  Galerius  might  perhaps  have  had 
some  influence),  and  obliged  his  colleague  Max- 
constmi-    imianus  to  do  the  same.     The  two  Caesars,  Con- 
307I         Stan  tins  and  Galerius,  were  proclaimed  Augusti, 
305-313.  and  altered  the  division  of  the  empire^  so  that 
the  former  possessed  all  the  western  countries,  of 
which,  however,  he  freely  ceded  Italy  and  Africt 
to  Galerius,  who  had  all  the  remaimng  prorioces* 
The  latter,  during  the  same  year,  created  Flavim 
Severus,  Caesar,  and  confided  to  him  the  govei^ri 
ment  of  Italy  and  Africa;    as   he   did   also  ^fl 
Galerius  Maxirain,  to  whom  he  gave  the  Asiatic 
provinces.     The   administration   of  the  two  em- 
perors, however,  was  very  different ;  Constantitis 
was  as  much  beloved  for  his  mild  and  disinter 
ested  government,  as  Galerius  was  hated  for 
harshness  and  prodigality,    Constantius  died 
soon  after  at  York,  leaving  his  son  Coastan 
heir  to  his  dominions,  who  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed Augustus  by  the  legions,  although  Gir 
lerius  would  only  acknowledge  him  as  Caesar. 
constintiDc     5.  Thus  Constantinc,  who  afterwards  obtained 
July  25. '  the  surname  of  Great,  began  to  rule,  aged  33— 
it2,^7y  64,  though  at  first  only  over  Britain,  Spain,  ind 
Gaul ;  nevertheless,  by  seventeen  years  of  vio- 
lence and  warfare,  he  opened  himself  a 
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the   sole  dominion  of  the   empire.     The   rulers   Fnumu 
disagreed    among    themselves;     and   formidable  ^^j;^ — -^ 
usurpers  started  up  and  rendered  war  inevitable. 

The  history  of  the  first  seven  years  of  Constantinej  306 — 313, 

is  very  complex ;  after  that,  he  hud  only  one  rival  to  struggle  ^_ 

wth,  314 — 323.     At  his  accession,  Galerius^  as  Augustus,  waa  ^M 

in  possession  of  all  the  other  provieces ;  of  whichj  however,  he  ^H 

had  given  to  Caesar  M admin  the  government  of  those  of  Asiai  ^H 

and  to  Caesar  Sevems,  now  created  Augustus,  Italy  and  Africa*  ^| 

The  latter,  however,  rendering  himself  hateful  by  his  oppression,  ^H 

Blaxentius,  the  son  of  the  former  emperor,  SI aximianus^  assumed  ^M 

the  title  of  Augustus  at  Rome  (Oct.  28,  3(X>),  and  associated  ^M 

Mb  hiher  with  himself  in  the  government ;  so  that  at  this  time  ^M 

there  were  six  rulers :  Galerius,  Severus,  Ck^ns^tantine,  I^laximin^  ^U 

and  the  usurpers  Maxentius  and  his  father  I^Iaximianus.     But  ^M 

in  the  year  307,  Sever  us,  wishing  to  oppose  Maxentins,  was  ^M 
abandoned  by  his  own  troops,  upon  which  he  surrendered  him-  H 

self  to  Maximiantis,  who  caused  him  to  be  executed.     In  his  ^H 

place  Galerius  created  his  friend  Licinius^  Augustus ;  and  I^f  ax-  ^| 

imin  obtained  the  same  dignity  from  his  army  in  Asia.     In  the  ^M 

mean  time,  Maximianus,  after  having  endeavoured  to  supplant  ^M 

lus  own  son  in  Home,  tied  to  Con  stun  tine,  who  had  crossed  over  ^H 
into  Gaul  and  there  defeated  the  Franks,  306 ;  but  having  there  V 

made  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Constantine,  who  had  married  ^M 

his  daughter  Faustina,  he  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  310.  ^H 
As  the  excesses  of  Galerius  soon  after  closed  his  existence,  311, 

there  only  remained  Constantine,  Licinius,  and  Maximin,  and  ^_ 

the  usur[>er  JMaxentius*     The  latter  was  soon  defeated  and  slain,  ^H 

312,  before  the  gates  of  Rome,  by  Constantine,  who  thereby  ^H 
became  master  of  Italy  and  the  capital*  A  war  having  broken  ^M 
out  about  the  same  time  between  Zilaximin  and  Lidnius,  Max-  ^M 
imin  was  defeated  near  Adrianople,   and  then  killed  himself,  ^H 

313.  The  Ytnir  314  brought  on  a  war  between  the  two  re-  ^H 
maining  emperors,  Constantine  and  Licinius^  which,  however*  ^B 
ended  the  same  year  in  an  accommodation,  by  which  Constan-  ^H 
tine  obtained  all  the  countries  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  ^B 
aa  well  as  Thrace  and  Ma'sia  Inferior ;  it  broke  out  again,  bow-  ^H 
ever,  in  322,  and  was  finally  terminated  by  a  decisive  victory  in  ^H 
Bithynia,  and  the  total  overthrow  of  Ldcinlus,  whom  Constantine  ^M 
put  to  death  324.  H 
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6.  However  opposite  may  be  the  opink 
formed  of  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
consequence  is  perfectly  plain •  Although  he  eocn- 
pletely  overthrew  military  despotism,  he  built 
upon  its  ruios,  if  not  completely  yet  in  a  greai 
measure,  a  despotism  of  the  court,  and  likewbe 
the  power  of  the  hierarchy.  He  had  already, 
during  his  expedition  against  Maxentius,  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  since  be 
thereby  gained  a  vast  number  of  partisans  in  all 
the  provinces,  and  weakened  at  the  same  UJM 
the  power  of  his  co-emperors,  or  competitoiip 
it  was  the  surest  way  he  could  have  taken  to 
attain  sole  domioion,  the  great  object  of  hk 
ambition.  This  great  change  must  nevertheless 
have  had  a  great  influence  on  every  part  of  tlie 
government,  as  he  found  in  the  previously-es- 
tablished hierarchy  a  powerful  support  of  tlie 
throne ;  and  since  he,  in  concert  with  it,  settled 
what  was,  and  what  was  not  the  orthodox  doctrine, 
he  introduced  a  spirit  of  persecutioa  herelofoit 
unknown. 


At  a  period  in  which  religious  parties  mtist  almost  ntcciiMnTy 
have  become  political  parties,  we  can  tmlj  rentiire  to  judge  il 
the  importance  of  the  sect  by  the  importance  of  their  potati  d 
doctrine.  The  quarrels  of  the  Arians,  which  arose  at  tliii  liai^ 
ga?e  CoQgtantine,  bj  the  eoniQcil  of  Nice,  32&,  th^  iUffmtMtltf 
he  wiabed  for«  of  xnaking  good  his  authority  in  fd%iMa  UfS^ 
htioa. 

7,  The  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople  was  connected  with  tim 
change  in  the  form  of  worship — as  a  ChristiaB 
court  w  ould  have  been  awkwardly  situated  m  i 
city  still   altc^ther  pagan — although    the  neiKl 
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there  was  of  protecting  the  frontiers  against  the    J'fJvnTH 
(jioths    and    Persians   had    a  considerable   share  — ^"^ 
therein.       It  did,  indeed,  become  the  principal 

means  of  establishing  the  despotism  of  the  court ;  ^| 
but  those  who  regard  it  as  one  of  the  causes  of 

the  decline  of  the  empire,  should  remember,  that  ^ 

for  an  empire  fallen  so  low  as  the  Roman  was  at  H 

Ibis  time,  despotism  was  almost  the  only  support  H 

that  remained.  H 

Tlie  various  partitions  of  the  empire  from  tlje  tiuie  of  Diode*  '^f 

tiaiij  had  led  tlie  way  to  thh  change  of  the  capital ;  because  a  ^H 

natural  result  of  thiit  system  was,  that  the  emperors  and  Cirsara,  ^H 

when  not  with  the  army,  as  they  usually  were,  would  reside  in  ^H 

different  cities »     Tlie  seat  of  Diocletian's  government  w»s  at  ^H 

Kicomedia;  of  i^laximlan  s^  at  Milan  ;  even  Comtantine  himself  ^B 

remained  hut  very  little  at  Rome,     In  these  new  cities  they  felt  ^H 

themselves .  unfettered ;    and    therefore^    although    the    Roman  ^| 
senate  existed  till  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  its  authority 

most  have  fallen  of  itself  from  the  time  of  Diocletian.  ^h 

8.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  wonder  that  the  H 

consequence  of  this  removal  was  so  complete  a  ^M 

change  in  the  whole  form  of  government,  that  H 

after  a  short  time  it  seemed  to  be  altogether  a  ^M 

dift'erent  state.     A  partition  of  the  empire  was  ^ 
made,  which,  thongh  it  might  in  part  have  been 
founded  on  those  which  had   previously  existed^ 
was  yet  so  different,  that  it  not  only  changed  the 

ancient  divisions  of  the  provinces,  but  completely  ^M 

altered  their  mode  of  government. — A  court  which,  ^M 

with  the  exception  of  polygamy,  assumed  entirely  ^M 

the  form  of  the  eastern  courts, — A  great  change  ^M 

in  the  military  system,  by  the  complete  scpara-  H 

tion  of  the  civil  and  military  authority,  which  the  H 

pretorian    prefects  had    hitherto   possessed,   but  H 

who  now  became  merely  civil  governors.  H 
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After  the  new  divisiou  tbe  ivbole  empoTe  was  drrideid 
_  four  prefeclures^  each  of  which  had  Its  dioceses ^  and  each 
its  promncej.  The  prefectures  were  :  I-  The  eastern  {prtf^ 
iura  Orient  is) ;  it  contained  five  dioceses;  J,  Ori^MiUj  2- 
Mg^pti;  Z.  Asf(B;  4,  Ponti ;  5.  Thracim ;  formliig  dtogetlNr 
-  forty-eight  provinces,  and  comprising  all  the  connlries  of  Asii, 
Egypt,  together  with  the  frontier  countries  of  Lihyn  mxd  Tknue. 
II.  Prafectura  Illifrici,  containing  two  dioceses;  I.  Mmcedemi^; 
2.  Dacice  /  forming  eleven  provinces^  and  compfisiit^  M<E8iii» 
Macedon^  Greece,  and  Crete*  IIL  Prttfedura  ItaliiJt,  contm' 
ing  three  dioceses  ;  I.  lialice  ;  %  lUtfrici ;  3.  Afriae i  fanniai 
twenty*mne  provinces,  and  comprising  Italyj  the  countries  m 
the  south  of  the  Danube,  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  ]\Iceft2a  ;  tbe 
islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  and  the  A&icui  pi%- 
vinces  of  the  Syrtis.  IV.  Prafectura  GaMarum^  contaJBing 
three  dioceses;  1.  GalUce;  2.  Hispani<£ ;  3.  Brilannift ;  fonnii^ 
altogether  twenty- eight  provinces,  and  comprising  Spain  and  the 
Balearian  islands,  Gaul,  Helvetia,  and  Britain. — Each  of  theie 
prefectures  was  under  a  preefectus  preetorio  (pretorian  preliect), 
but  who  was  merely  a  civil  governor,  and  had  under  him  vicarw^ 
in  the  dioceses,  as  well  as  the  rectores  promnciarum^  oi  Tirioai 
ranks  and  titles.  They  were  named  proconsules,  pntsides,  €<c. 
Besides  these,  Rome  and  Constantinople,  not  being  Included 
any  of  the  four  prefectures,  had  each  its  prefect* 

Now  appeared  as  first  servants  of  the  court  (s,  cmbicuU}, 
prteposiluM  s.  ctihtcidi  (grand*chamberlain),  nnder  whom 
all  the  comiies  palalii  and  cubiculariif  in  four  dividons ;  these 
afterwards  were  frequently  eunuchg  with  great  inBuence;  the 
magisier  officiorum  (chancellor,  minister  of  the  interior} ;  tht 
contcs  sacrarum  largitionum  (minister  of  the  financcss) ;  fht 
queesior  (the  or^n  of  the  emperors  in  l^slation  ;  minisUr  ■! 
justice  and  secretary  of  state)  ;  the  comes  ret  prinvipis  ( 
of  the  crown -treasury  [[privy -purse] ;  the  two  comiies 
rum  (commander  of  the  household  guards),  each  of  wboin 
hisairps  {schoitLi)  under  him»  The  number  of  the  slate 
and  courtiers  was  continually  increasing.  If  the  good  of  m 
nionweakh  consisted  in  forms,  rank,  and  title,  the  Roncuui 
niust  at  tills  time  have  been  truly  happy  I 

At  the  head  of  the  troops  were  the  magislri  pediium  (master 
of  tlie  infantry)  and  the  magislri  equitum  (master  of  the  hdne)* 
under  the  magisier  tttriusque  nnlitw  (the  general  ia  ducf  rf 
the  whole  army).     Their  subordinate  commajidert 
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cofmtcf  and  duces.     Const imtine  considerably  reduced  the  firiny. 
In  the  arningement  of  the  troops  he   also  made   coiisidenible  ■ 
alterations;    tliesCj    however,    were   but   of  slight   consequence 
compared  with  that  which  wns  produced  by  admitting  into  the 
sen-'ice  a  continually  increasing  number  of  barbarians. 

Notitla  dignUatnm  vtriujtque  Imperii  cum  not*  Pangirdlli  in 
nMW  Thesaur.  Anilqnitat,  Hem*  vol.  vii. 


K 


9,  It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  these  Taxe*. 
great  changes  should  lead  to  others  in  the  system 
of  taxation.  New  taxes,  or  old  ones  revived, 
were  added  to  those  already  existing,  and  became, 
y  the  manner  in  which  they  were  collected, 
doubly  oppressive.  We  shall  particularly  notice, 
a*  The  annual  land-tax  (imikim).  b.  The  tax 
upon  trade  {aurum  iustrak).  c.  The  free  gift  {don, 
gratuiL),  now  grown  into  an  obligatory  tax  {aurum 
coronarium).  To  these  we  must  add  the  municipal 
expenses,  which  fell  entirely  upon  the  citizens, 
and  especially  upon  the  civic  officers  {decurmiei}^ 
places  which  must  have  been  generally  held  by 
the  rich,  as  Constantine  had  in  a  great  part  ap- 
propriated the  wealth  of  the  cities  to  the  endow- 
ment of  churches  and  the  clergy. 

a.  The  land-tax,  or  indkiion,  whicli  if  not  first  introduced  by 
Constantine  was  entirely  rejj^ulated  under  him,  was  collected  after 
an  exact  register,  or  public  valuation j  of  all  the  landeil  estates. 
Its  amount  was  yearly  fixed  and  subscribed  by  the  emperor  rin- 
dki'baiur),  and  divided  by  the  rectors  of  provinces  and  the  de- 
corions  to  be  collected. 

As  this  register  was  jirohahly  revised  every  fifteen  years,  it 
gave  rise  to  the  ctfck  of  Indlctumx  of  Hfteen  years,  wliich  l)ecanie 
the  common  era,  be^rinning  from  September  1,  312,  In  tliis 
manner  the  tax  reached  all  landed  property,  h.  The  tax  on  c<im- 
meroe ;  which  was  levied  on  almost  every  kind  of  trade.  It  waa 
collected  every  four  years,  whence  the  aurum  liislraie,  c.  The 
^rum  coronarium  grew  out  of  the  custom  which  obtaincj  of 
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presenting  tlie  emperors  with  golden  crowns  on  partiailar  oc- 
caaions ;  ttie  value  of  wliich  was  at  last  exacted  in  Daoney.  £v^ 
considerable  city  was  obliged  to  pay  it. 


I 


10.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  Christian  relidflj 
the  promulgation  of  which  was  enforced  as 
duty  upon  al!  its  professors,  was  now  accelerated 
by  the  endeavours  of  the  court.  Constantine 
forbade  sacrifices,  and  shut  up  the  temples; 
the  violent  zeal  of  his  successors  unfortunately 
soon  turned  them  into  ruins. 


ejn 


ntii^y 


Hisfoire  de  Consianiht-Ie- Grand,  par  le  R.  P.  Bebn.  ds  Va» 
BEKNE.     Paris,  1778,  4to. 

Fita  di  Constanlino  %l  Grande  delt  Abb.  Fb.  Gosta 
Hgno,  I7O6.     Both,  and  especially  the  first,  written  in  a  time 

panegyric ;  the  latest,  and  by  far  the  best,  is 

t  Life  of  Consianiine  the  Great,  by  J*  C.  F,  Manso.    BraL 

181 7.    Wilh  several  very  learned  appendixes,  which  clew  up 

some  particular  points. 

1 1 .  The  three  Caesars  and  sons  of  Constantii 
the  Great,  Constantine,  337—340;  Constanti 
337—361;  and  Constans,  337—350;  had 
carefully  educated,  and  yet  resembled  one  another 
as  much  by  their  vices  as  they  did  in  their  names. 
They  indeed  divided  the  empire  again  upon  the 
death  of  their  father;  but  were  so  eager  after 
territory,  which  none  of  them  were  qualified 
govern,  that  a  series  of  wars  followed  for  t 
next  twelve  years,  till  at  last  Constantius  was  left 
master  of  the  whole ;  and  by  the  murder  of  most 
of  his  relations  secured  himself  the  throne- 
In  the  partittoii  of  the  empire  Constantine  obtained  the 
Jecitira  Galliamm,  Constans  the  prafoctura  Jtalm  ei  /tfi 
and  Ck>nstantius  the  prupfectura  orientit*  But  aa 
desired  to  add  Italy  and  Africa  to  his  portidi,  he 
Constans,  and  thereby  Wt  his  life,  so  that  Constoaa  1 
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the  possession  of  tlie  western  countries.  In  consequence^  however,  F&urt» 
of  his  wTetched  government,  IMagnentius,  a  general,  procliu'med  ^'^^'**^- 
hfmself  emperor  in  Gaul^  und  Constaus  was  skin  during  his  ilight, 
350.  A  war  with  Constant! us,  now  occupied  in  the  east,  became 
iJievitable,  and  broke  out  351.  The  usurper  was  defeated  first 
at  JVIursa  in  Pannonia,  then  retreating  into  Gaul  he  was  again 
defeated,  353 ;  thereupon  he  slew  bimselfj  together  witli  his 
family. 

12*  As  Constaiitius— sunk  in  effeminacy  and  ^oa^^tius 

debauchery ,   and  surrounded   and   governed  by  I 

eunuchs — wanted  help,  he  took  his  cousin  Con-  I 

stantius   Gallus,  whose   father  he  had  formerly  3^^*  I 

slain,  to  his  assistance,  created  him  Caesar,  and  ^J 

sent  him  into  the  east  against  the  Parthians.     His  ^H 

arrogance,  however,  which  was  increased  by  his  ^H 

wife  Constant! ne,  rendered  him  so  dangerous  that  ^^ 

Constantius  recalled  him,  and  caused  him,  upon  354.  ^^J 

his  return,  to  be  put  to  death  in   Istria.      His  ^H 

younger  brother  FL  Julian,   of  whom  the   sus-  ^H 

picious  Constantius  believed  he  had  nothing  to  ^H 

fear,  was  promoted  in  his  place,  created  Caesar,  Nov.  ei^^ 
and  sent  to  defend  the  frontiers  on  the  Rhine* 

Although   Julian    passed    suddenly   from    study  I 

to  warfare,  he  not  only  fought  against  the  Ger-  1 

mans  with  success,  but  also  made  a  deep  inroad  j^h 

into  their  country.     Nevertheless,  the  jealousy  of  ^H 

Constantius — who,  after  his  generals  had  been  f^^ 

beaten  by  the  Persians,  who  wished  to  reconquer  j 

the  provinces  they  had  ceded,  marched  against  I 

them  himself,  and  wished  to  recall  gradually  the  ^J 

troops  of  Julian  to  his  own  assistance — decided  ^M 

him  to  accept   the    diadem  which   his  soldiers  3ei.  J 

offered  him.     While   marching,  however,  along  ^M 

the  Danube  against  Constantius,  he  received  in-  ^H 

formation  of  that  prince's  death  in  Asia,  ^^H 
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13.  Fl.  Julian  (the  apostate),  who  reigned  fn 
his  twenty-ninth  to  his  thirty-second  year, 
the  last  and  most  highly  gifted  prince  of  the  ho 
of  Constantine.  Instructed  by  misfortunes 
study,  he  yet  had  some  faults,  though  certai 
free  from  vice.  He  began  with  a  reform  in 
luxury  of  the  court.  His  abjuration  of  the 
gion  now  become  dominant,  which  he  wished 
annihilate  by  degrees,  was  a  state  fault  in  the 
eyes  of  the  historian,  which  he  must  have  dis- 
covered to  his  cost  if  his  reign  had  been  pro- 
longed. Wishing,  however,  to  terminate  the  war 
against  the  Persians,  he  penetrated  as  far  as 
Tigris,  where  he  lost  his  life  in  an  eogagemt 
after  a  reign  of  three  years. 

t  The  Emperor  Julian  andhh  Times,  by  August.  N&akiiI 

Leipsic,  1CI2*     An  historical  bketch. 


Jovian,  14.  Fl.  Jovianus,  now  thirty-three  years  ofagey 

363^Feb.  was   immediately   raised   to  the   purple   by  the 

24, 364.     2LTmy.     Hc  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Persians, 

by  which  he  restored  them  all  the  territory  thai 

had  been  conquered  from  them  since  the  yeaf 

297.     After  a  short  reign  of  eight  months  he  wiS 

carried  otf  by  a  sudden  disorder;  and  the  army 

vaieotmian  proclaimed  FL  Valentinian  at  Nice  in  his  steaii 

Valentmian    almost   mimediately   associated   bi^ 

brother  Valcns  with  himself  in  the  goverument, 

and  divided  the  empire  by  giving  him  the  jn-a* 

feciuraorientis,  and  retaining  the  rest  for  hiinself. 

Valentmian      15.  The  Tcigu   of  Valentinian  L  in  the  east 

364'-Nov.  who,  in  the  year  3G7,  created  his   son   Graliaii 

*^'^^^*     Augustus    with    himself,    is    distinguished    by 

the    system    of   toleration    which 


foUowed 
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with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  religion,  though  in 
other  respects  cruel.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his 
reign  was  taken  up  in  almost  continual  struggles 
with  the  German  nations,  who  had  recovered 
from  the  losses  they  had  suffered  under  Julian. 
His  first  efforts  were  directed  against  the  Franks, 
the  Saxons,  and  the  Alemanni  on  the  Rhine; 
and  afterwards  against  the  Quadi  and  other  na- 
tions on  the  Danube ;  where  he  died  of  apoplexy 
at  Guniz  iu  Hungary, 

16.  In  the  mean  time  his  brother  Valens,  aged 
38 — 52  years,  had  to  contend  with  a  powerful  in- 
surrection which  had  broken  out  in  the  east. 
A  certain  Procopius  had  instigated  the  people  to 
this,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  discontent  oc- 
casioned by  the  oppression  of  Valens,  who,  having 
adopted  the  opinion  of  the  Arians,  was  more  dis- 
liked in  the  east  than  his  brother  was  in  the 
west.  His  war  against  the  Persians  was  ended 
by  a  truce*  But  the  most  important  event  that 
happened  during  his  reign,  was  the  entrance  of 
the  Huns  into  Europe,  wdiich  took  place  towards 
its  close.  This  invasion  caused  the  great  emi- 
gration of  nations,  by  which  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  west  must  properly  be  said  to  have  been 
overthrown.  The  first  consequence  thereof  was 
the  admission  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Visigoths 
into  the  Roman  empire,  and  that  gave  rise  to  a 
war  which  cost  Valens  his  life. 


PliUlOD. 


Valens, 

364—368. 


373. 


The  Huns,  a  nomad  people  of  Asia>  belonged  to  the  great 
JMongolian  raw.  Having  |>enetrated  to  the  Dan^  373,  they  aub- 
dued  the  Golbs  upon  that  river  as  far  as  the  TLeiss,  Tlie  Gothsj 
divided  into  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths,  were  separated  from  oile 
another  by  the  Dnieper,     The  former,  driven  from  their  country. 
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FotinTu  feU  upon  tlie  Visigotlis,  in  consequence  of  which  the  einpefw 
— -  *  Valens  vvas  requested  by  the  latter  to  grant  them  admissiaa  m€D 
the  Roman  empire^  and  it'ith  the  exception  of  the  VandaU,  who 
had  heeo  seated  in  Pannonia  from  the  time  of  Constant! ne>  th«y 
were  the  first  bLirbarian  nation  tbat  bad  been  settled  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire.  The  scandalous  oppression  of  the 
Homan  governor,  however,  drove  them  into  rebellion ;  and  at 
Valens  marched  against  them,  he  was  defeated  near  AdriiiiiopU 
and  lost  his  life,  37o. 


392. 


ro- 

m 


Cmtbn,         17.  During  these  events,  Gratian  (aged  16 — 
375—383.  24   years)  succeeded  his   father  Valentinian   I. 
in  the  west,  and  immediately  associated  his  bro- 
Vftientiman  ther,   Valeniinian   IL   (aged   5-^21   years)  wit 
11.375—    i^jjyjggif  [jj  i\^Q  empire;  giving  him,  though  undl 
his  own  superintendence,  the  prcefectura  Itatk 
€t  IllyrivL     Gratian  set  forward  to  the  assistance 
of  his  uncle  Valens  against  the  Goths,  but  receiv- 
ing on  his  march  an  account  of  his  defeat  and    i 
death,  and  fearing  the  east  might  fall  a  prey  |^| 
the  Goths,   he  raised  Theodosius,   a  Spaaianf, 
who    had   already    distin^^uished    himself   as   i 
warrior,  to  the  purple,  and  gave  him  the  |ig|^ 
fectara  orkntis  et  IlltfricL  ^^H 

18.  The  indolent  reign  of  Gratian  led  to  the 
rebellion  of  Maximus,  a  commander  in  Britain, 
who,  crossing  into  Gaul,  was  so  strongly  sup* 
ported  by  the  defection  of  the  Gallic  legions,  Uial 
Gratian  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  He 
was,  however,  overtaken  and  put  to  death  at 
Lyons.  By  this  event  Maximus  found  himiielf 
in  possession  of  all  the  prafcctura  GaUiantm;^^ 
and  by  promising  Theodosius  not  to  interfertH 
with  the  young  Valentinan  11.  in  Italy,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  acknowledge  him  emperor. 
Breaking,  however,  his  word  by  tlie  invasian  of 


Kevob  of 
383. 
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Italy,  he  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by 
Theodosius  in  Pannonia,  and  soon  after  executed^ 
Upon  this  Valeiitinian  IL  a  youth  of  whom  great 
hopes  were  entertained,  became  aj^^ain  master 
of  all  the  west.  He,  however,  was  murdered 
by  the  offended  Arboizast,  his  vmghtcr  mUitmn; 
who,  the  way  being  open,  raised  to  the  throne  his 
friend  Eugenius,  magister  qfficiorum.  Theodosius, 
however,  would  not  acknowledge  him;  but  de- 
clared war  asrainst  him  and  made  him  prisoner. 
He  thus  became  himself  master  of  the  whole  em- 
pire, but  died  the  following  year. 

19,  The  vigorous  reign  of  Theodosius  in  the 
east,  from  his  thirty-fourth  to  his  fiftieth  year» 
was  not  less  dedicated  to  politics  than  to  religion. 
The  dexterity  with  which  he  at  first  broke  the 
power  of  the  victorious  Goths  (thoii,,h  they  still 
preserved  their  quarters  in  the  provinces  on  the 
Danube),  procured  him  considerable  iniiuence, 
which  the  strength  and  activity  of  his  character 
enabled  him  easily  to  maintain.  The  blind  zeal, 
however,  with  which  he  persecuted  Arianism, 
now  the  prevailing  creed  in  the  east,  and  restored 
the  orthodox  belief,  as  well  as  the  persecutions 
which  he  directed  against  the  pagans  and  the 
destruction  of  their  temples,  occasioned  most 
dreadful  convulsioLs.  His  efforts  to  preserve  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire,  not  a  province  of  which 
was  lost  before  his  death,  required  an  increase  of 
taxes ;  and  however  oppressive  this  might  be» 
we  cannot  impute  it  to  the  ruler  as  a  crime.  In 
an  empire  so  enfeebled  in  itself,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  had  powerful  foes  on  every  side  to 
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conteod  with,  it  followed  that  every  active  reij 
would  be  oppressive.     Yet  never  before  had  it 
internal  depopulation   of  the    empire    made 
necessary  to  take  so  many  barbarians  into  Roman 
pay,  as  under  this  reign ;  whence  naturally  fa 
lowed  a  change  in  the  arras  and  tactics  of  ih" 
Roman  armies. 

P.  Erasm.  BIulleb^  de  genio  sctcuU  ThcodonanL     Ilwrim» 
17985  2  vols.    A  very  learned  and  in  everj  respect  exoelkot 

description  of  tlie  deeply-decayed  Roman  world  as  it  now  tUmd. 

20.  Theodosius  left  two  sons,  between  whom 
the  empire  was  divided.     Both   parts,  howeve^j 
were  certainly  considered  as  forming  but  one  ei^H 


i till  I 

i 


395^-408. 


pire^ — an  opinion  which  afterwards  prevailed,  and 
even  till  late  in  the  middle  ages  had  important 
consequences — yet  never  since  this  period  hai 
they  been  reunited  under  one  ruler.  The  e 
ern  empire,  comprising  the  prwfectura  orienth 
Itti/rki^  was  allotted  to  the  eldest  son>  Arcadiai, 
aged  18 — 31,  under  the  guardianship  of  Rufinus 
the  Gaul.  The  western,  or  the  pnvjldura  GaUi* 
Hoiioriui,  arum  ct  IlaJm,  to  the  younger,  Honorius,  aged 
11 — 39,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Vandal 
Stilico. 

21.  The  western  empire,  to  the  history  of  which 
we  shall  now  confine  ourselves,  suflTered  sui 
violent  shocks  during  the  reign  of  Honoiius, 
made  its  approaching  fall  plainly  visible.  Tl 
intrigues  of  Stilico  to  procure  himself  the  goverih 
ment  of  the  whole  empire,  opened  a  way  for  ^'*^' 
Goths  into  its  interior,  just  at  a  time  when 
were  doubly  formidable,  fortune  having  gireo 
them  a  leader  greatly  superior  to  any  they  had 
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hitherto  had.     Alaric  kinar  of  the  Visigoth.s  esta-   f""" 
blished  himself  and  his   people   in   the  Roman  a  km  king 
enapire,  became  master  of  Rome,  and  moanted  "^j^^*^®  ^^"' 
the  throne :    it  was  the  mere  effect   of  chance 
circmnstances  that  he  did  not  overthrow  it  al- 
togAher, 


Both  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  and  especially  the  latter,  belong 
to  that  cla«*i  of  men  who  never  come  to  years  of  maturity ;  their 
favourites  and  ministers  therefore  governed  according  to  their 
inclination.  Stilico,  who  made  Honorius  his  aon-in-law,  was 
not  deficient;,  however,  in  abilities  for  governing;  and  his  en- 
deavour to  obtain  the  management  of  the  whole  empire,  arose, 
perhaps,  from  the  conviction  tliat  it  was  necesjiary  lie  should  have 
k.  He  could  not,  however,  giun  his  object  by  intrigue  ;  for  after 
the  mnrder  of  Rufinu«,395,  he  found  a  still  more  powerful  oppo- 
nent in  the  eunuch  Eutropiua,  his  successor  in  the  east.  Under 
the  regency  of  Stilico,  Gaul,  in  consequence  of  its  troops  being 
withdrawn  to  op|X)ae  Alaric,  400,  was  inundated  by  German 
tribes — by  Vandals,  Alani,  and  Suevi — who  from  thence  pene- 
trated even  into  Spain.  Still,  however,  he  preserved  Italy  from 
their  attacks  by  the  victory  which  he  gained,  403,  over  Alaric  at 
Verona ;  and  again  over  Radagaisus,  405,  who  had  advanced 
with  other  German  hordes  as  far  as  Florence.  But  Stilico, 
having  entered  into  a  secret  alliance  with  Alaric,  for  the  purpose 
of  wresting  eastern  Illyrica  from  the  empire  of  the  east,  was 
outdone  by  the  intrigues  of  the  new  favourite  Olympins,  whose 
cabal  knew  hnw  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Honorius, 
and  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  and  foreign  soldiers.  Stilico 
was  accu^d  of  aspiring  to  the  throne,  and  was  executed  August 
23>  408,  R<jme  lost  in  him  the  only  general  that  was  left  to 
defend  her,  Alaric  invaded  Italy  the  same  year,  406,  and  the 
besieged  Rome  was  obliged  to  purchase  peace ;  the  conditions, 
however,  not  being  fulfilled,  he  was  again,  409,  before  Rome, 
became  master  of  the  city,  and  created  Attains  pnr/ecius  urbi 
(emperor)  instead  of  Honorius,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in 
Ravenna,  In  410  he  assumed  the  diadem  ;  and,  making 
himself  master  of  the  city  by  force,  gave  it  up  to  be  sacked  by 
liis  troopa.     While  aftenvards  projecting  the  capture  of  Sicily 
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aiid  Africa^  he  died  in  Lower  Italy.  His  brotli^-in*Litr  < 
.^^___^  successor^  Adolphns,  together  with  his  Goths,  left  the  worn  oot  ' 
Italy »  412,  went  into  Gaul,  and  crossing  afterwards  into  Spain, 
founded  there  the  empire  of  the  Visigoths  :  he  carried,  boweFer, 
with  him  Placidia  the  sister  of  Honorius^  either  as  prisoner  m  u 
hostage,  whom  he  married  in  Gaul.  During  these  eTeat 
usurper  arose  in  Britain  and  Graul  named  Cons  tan  tine,  407^ 
was  vanquished,  however,  and  put  to  death,  41 1,  hjr  Co&stanll 
one  of  Honorius's  generals.  This  latter  prince  not  only 
Constantius  his  sister  Placidia,  who  had  become  a  widotrsod 
was  restored  in  41 7»  in  marriage,  but  also  named  him  Aogiistot 
in  421.  He  died,  however,  a  few  months  after,  so  that 
henceforward  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  govemment. 
went  nevertheless,  423^  to  Constantinople,  where  she 
nntO  the  death  of  Honorius. 

f  FL  Stilico^  or  the  WaUenstein  of  Aniiquitj^,  bj  CfiB. 
ScMULZE,  1805.     Not  written  by  way  of  oomparisoiu 

22.  In  this  manner  was  a  great  part  of  Spain, 

and  pavt  of  Gaul,  cut  off  from  the  Roman  empot 

423,         during  the  reign  of  Honorius,     After  his  death 

the  secretary  John  usurped  the  government,  but 

425.         was  defeated  by  the  eastern  emperor  Theoc^y 

vakininiaa  sius  II-     The  nephcw  of  Honorius,  Valentini^( 

Vk^^^^  III-  a  minor  (aged  6—36),  was  then  raised  to 

the  throne,  under  the  guardian  care  of  his  maUier 

Placidia  (t  450).     Under  his  miserable  reign  the 

western  empire  was  stripped  of  almost  all  her 

provinces  with  the  exception  of  Italy,     Yet  the 

government  of  his  mother,  and  aftenvards  bis 

own  incapacity,  were  as  much  the  cause  as  tlie 

stormy  migration  of  nations,  which  now  convubed 

all  Europe. 

Britain  had  been  voluntarily  left  by  the  Rdiiuuii  tima  4S7* 
In  Africa,  the  governor  Boniface  having  been  driven  iitta  rebei- 
lion  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman  gene^  ^iu»,  who 
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the  ear  of  Placidia,  invited  the  Vandals  from  Spain,  under  tlie  fiwrnrn' 
oommand  of  GenseriCj  to  come  to  hh  assistance.  The  kttcr  then  .  ''^  ***'*'• 
got  possession  of  the  country,  429 — 439 ;  indeed,  even  as  early 
as  435,  Valentinian  was  obliged  to  make  a  formal  cession  of  it 
to  them.  Valentinian  s  wife  Eudoxia^  a  Grecian  princess,  was 
purchased  by  the  cession  of  the  western  Illyricom  (Pannonia, 
Dalmatia,  and  Noricum);  so  that  cf  all  the  countries  south  of  the 
Danube  there  now  only  remained  to  him  those  which  belonged 
to  the  prefecture  of  Italy:  Rh*ctia  and  Vindclicia.  In  the 
south-east  part  of  Gaul  was  formedj  435,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Burgundians,  which,  besides  the  south-east  part  of  France, 
comprised  also  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  Tlie  south-west  was 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Visigoths.  There  remained  only  the 
territory  north  of  the  Loire  which  still  submitted  to  the  Roman 
governors ;  the  last  of  whom^  Syagrius^  survived  the  fall  of  the 
empire  itself;  holding  out  till  the  year  4B0,  when  he  was 
defeated  near  Soissons  by  Clovis  king  of  the  Franks* 

23.  But  while  the  western  empire  seemed  thus  the  Hum, 
of  itself  almost  to  fall  to  pieces,  another  impetuous 
rush  of  nations  took    place,   which   threatened 
the  whole  of  western  Europe.      The  victorious 
hordes  of  Huns  who  now  occupied  the  territory 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  Goths,  between  the  Don 
and  the  Theiss,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Volga,  had 
united  themselves,  since  the  year  444,  under  one 
common  chief,  Attila;  who,  by  this  union  and  his  Atiiia. 
own  superior  talents  as  a  warrior  and  ruler,  be- 
came the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  times.    The 
eastern  empire  having  bought  a  peace  by  paying 
him  a  yearly  tribute,  he  fell  with  a  mighty  force  450. 
upon  the  western  provinces.     The  united  forces, 
however,  of  the  Romans  under  iElius  and  the  Visi- 
goths, forced  liim  near  Chalons  {in  campis  Cata- 
launicis)  to  a  retreat.     Nevertheless,  the  following  451^ 
year  he  again  invaded  Italy,  where  he  had  an 
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understanding  with  the  licentious  Honoria,  Vale 
tinian's  sister.  The  cause  of  his  second  retres 
which  was  soon  followed  by  his  deaths  is  tm- 
known.  The  miserable  Valentinian  soon  after 
deprived  the  Roman  empire  of  its  best  general 
being  led  by  his  suspicions  to  put  jEtius  to  death. 
He  himself,  however,  was  soon  doomed  to  un- 
dergo the  punishment  of  his  debaucheries,  being 
murdered  in  a  conspiracy  formed  by  Petronius 
Maximus,  whose  wife  he  had  dishonoured,  and 
some  friends  of  jEtius,  whose  executioaJie 
ordered. 

24.  The  twenty  years  which  intervened 
tween  the  assassination  of  Valentinian,  and 
final  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
west,  were  nearly  one  continued  series  of  intestine 
revolutions.  No  less  than  nine  sovereigns  rapidly 
succeeded  one  another.  These  changes,  indeed, 
were  but  of  little  importance  in  this  troublesome 
period,  compared  to  the  terror  with  which  Gea- 
seric  king  of  the  Visigoths  filled  the  Romin 
empire :  he  by  his  naval  power  having  become 
master  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Sicily,  could 
ravage  the  coasts  of  the  defenceless  Italy  at  his 
pleasure,  and  even  capture  Rome  itself.  While 
in  Italy,  the  German  Ricimer,  general  of  the 
foreign  troops  in  Roman  pay,  permitted  a  smt^ 
of  emperors  to  reign  in  his  name.  It  wooU 
have  been  his  lot  to  put  an  end  to  this  series  of 
Augusti,  but  for  mere  chance  circumstances, 
which  reserved  that  glory  for  his  son  and  successor i 
Odoacer,  four  years  after  his  father's  death. 
AAef  the  denth  of  Valefiliiuaii,  Mujnmi 
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peror;  but  as  he  wisbed  to  compel  Eudoxia,  Valentiniun's 
widow,  to  marry  him,  she  called  over  Genseric  from  Africa,  who  . 
took  and  pillaged  Rome,  aitd  Maximus  perislied  after  a  reign  of 
three  months,  455.  He  was  succeeded  by  M,  Avittia,  whd 
ascended  the  throne  at  Aries ;  and  he  again  was  soon  de|wsed 
by  Ricimer,  456,  who,  just  before,  had  defeated  the  fleet  of  the 
Vandals.  Ricimer  now  placed  upon  the  throne,  first  Julianus 
Miijurianua,  April  I,  457  J  but  he,  liaving  distinguished  himself 
in  the  wars  against  tlie  Vandals,  461,  was  set  aside,  and  Lihins 
Severus  put  in  his  place,  who,  however^  died  in  465,  probably  of 
poison.  His  death  was  followed  by  an  interregnum  of  two  years, 
during  which  Ricimer  rnled,  though  without  the  title  of  em- 
peror* At  length  the  patrician  Anthemius,  then  at  Constan- 
tinople (where  they  never  gave  up  their  pretensions  to  the  right 
of  naming  or  confirming  the  sovereigns  of  the  west),  was,  though 
with  the  consent  of  the  mighty  Ricimer,  named  emperor  of  the 
west,  April  J 2,  467,  by  the  emperor  Leo.  Differences,  however, 
«oon  broke  out  between  him  and  Ricimer,  who  thereupon  retired 
to  Milan,  469,  and  commenced  a  war,  in  which  he  took  and 
Backed  Rome,  whereby  Anthem  ins  perished.  Ricimer  himself 
goon  after  followed,  f  Aug.  18,  472,  Aftex  Anthemius,  Anicius 
Olybrius,  son-in-law  of  \^alentinian  HI,  was  proclaimed  Augus- 
tus, but  dying  in  three  months,  Oct*  472,  Glycerins  assumed 
the  purple  at  Ravenna,  without,  however,  being  acknowledged 
at  Constantinople,  where  they  in  preference  named  Julius  Nepos 
Augustus.  The  latter,  in  474,  having  expelled  Glycerius, 
became  tdm  in  his  turn  expelled  by  his  own  general  Orestes, 
475,  who  gave  the  diadem  to  his  son  Romulus  MomylJus,  who, 
as  the  last  in  the  succession  of  Augnsti,  acquired  the  surname 
of  August nl us.  In  476,  however,  Odoacer,  the  leader  of  the 
Germans  in  the  Roman  |my  at  Rome,  sent  him,  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Orestes,  into  captivity,  and  allowed  liim  a  pension. 
Odoacer  now  remained  master  of  Italy  till  the  year  492,  when 
the  Ostrogoths,  under  their  king  Tlieodoric,  founded  there  a  new 
empire, 

25-  Thus  fell  the  Roman  empire  of  the  west, 
while  that  of  the  east,  pressed  on  every  side,  and 
in  a  situation  almost  similar,  endured  a  thousand 
years,  notwithstanding  its  intestine  broils,  which 
would  alone  have  sufficed  to  destroy  any  other. 
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FounTH  and  the  hosts  of  barbarians  who  attacked  it 
^-^  during  the  middle  ages.  The  impregnable  situa- 
tion of  its  capital^  which  usually  decides  the  fate 
of  such  kingdoms ;  joined  to  its  despotism,  which 
is  not  unfrequently  the  main  support  of  a  kingdom 
in  its  decline,  can  alone,  in  some  measure,  ex- 
plain a  phenomenon  which  has  no  equal  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 
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CHRONOLOGY    OP  HERODOTUS    TO    THE    TIMS    OF    CYRUS,    KX- 
TRACTKD    FROM    THE    RB8EAE€BS8    OF    MR.     YOLNEY.      S^e 

Preface* 

Although  Herodotus  did  not  write  his  work 
in  chronological  order,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  but 
that  he  liad  some  general  plan  by  which  he  com- 
puted time.  By  selecting  and  comparing  with 
care  the  separate  data  scattered  throughout  his 
work,  this  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  traced  out, 
whereby  early  history,  with  regard  to  a  settled 
chronology,  must  necessarily  gain  a  good  deaL 
The  following  essay  is  founded  upon  a  procedure 
of  this  kind;  it  is  drawn  entirely  from  Herodotus, 
and  only  from  data  which  he  has  precisely  deter- 
mined, the  passages  of  his  work  being  always 
referred  to. 

The  year  B.  C.  561,  in  which  the  fall  of  As- 
tyages  and  the  Median  empire  took  place,  as 
may  be  proved  from  Herodotus  himself,-  is  a  fixed 
point  of  time  from  which  we  may  ascend  into 
higher  antiquity.  This  point  of  time  may  be 
determined  by  the  chronological  data  respecting 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  four  years  before  the 
death  of  Darius  (Herodotus,  VII.  1-4,),  agreeing 
with  the  general  data  of  the  Greeks,  who  fix  it  in 
the  third  year  of  the  72nd  Olymp,  B.  C,  490. 
By  adding  to  this  the  thirty-tw^o  years  of  Darius's 
reign  that  had  already  elapsed  (Herodotus,  ibid.), 
the  eight  months  of  Smerdis  (Herodotus,  III. 
68.),  the  seven  years  and  five  months  of  Cam- 
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byses  (Herodotus,  ML  66.),  and  the  twenty-rimF 
years  of  Cyrus  (Herodotus,  L  214.),  we  obtain  it 
year  560  as  the  first  year  of  Cyrus. 

I.    CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  MEDIAN  EMPIRE, 

End  of  tlie  Median  empire 

Diimtion  of  tlie   Median  empire  one  hundred  and 

ftfty-aix  years  (Herodotusj  I.  130.) 
Tlie  beginning  of  it,  therefore,  after  tteir  separation 

from  the  Assyrians,  would  be ,.,,...,„,,• 

In  this  period^  at  first  six  years  of  anarchy* 73^5^-7'^ 

Reign  of  Deioces  fifty-three  years  (Herodotus,  1. 1Q2*)  7^* 

Phraortesj  twenty-two  years  (ibid.).... #  657 — 63&. 

Cyaxares,  forty  years  (I.  106.) 635 — 5£*5, 

Irruption  and  dominion   of  the  Scythians^  twenty- 
eight  years  (L203.  106.) .'. 625^-59a 

Conquest  of  Nineveh  (I.  106,) *...»..• 

Astyages  reigned  thirty-five  years  (I.  130.) •„  £i9i] 

The  succession  of  Median  kings  given 
Ctesias,  which  entirely  differs  from  this,  the 
thor  tliinks  might  be  explained  by  a  duplication; 

see  fGolt.  Gel,  Anz.  1810,  p.  4. 

IL  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  SYRIAN  EMPIRE. 

The  dominion  of  the  Assyrians  over  Asia, 
their  empire,  ended  with  the  revolt  of  the  Medcs" 
(Herodotus,  I.  95.)-,  although  the  existence  ofthe^ 
state  did  not  then  end,  but  terminated  with 
capture  of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares,  B.  C.  697. 

Revolt  of  the  Medes,  as  above ., * 

The  dominion  of  the  Assyrians  had  endured  five  htm* 

dred  and  twenty  years,  (Herodotus^  I.  95.) 
The  Assyrian  empire  lasted  therefore  from 12^—717. 


»  Theie  aie  ecHaiuly  noi  determined  from  Herodotus;    but  they 
•fter  subtracUn^  Ihi;  one  litiDdrcd  iiad  fifty  years'  reign  of  Um  ia 
kingf. 
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As  Herodotus  intended  to  write  the  history  of 
this  empire  in  a  separate  work  (I.  184.),  he  only 
casually  mentions  (I.  7,)  its  founder  Ninus,  who 
began  to  reign  1237  ;  and  afterwards  Sennacherib 
and  his  expedition  (11.  14L);  and  the  last  king, 
Sardanapalus  (II,  150,). 

The  mention  of  Sennacherib  and  his  expedition 
furnishes  a  point  of  time  for  comparing  the  chro- 
nology  of  Herodotus  with  that  of  the  Bible  or  the 
Jews.  According  to  the  latter,  Sennacherib's  ex- 
pedition took  place,  B<  C.  714*  (see  above,  p.  26.); 
bis  death  takes  place  immediately  after,  and 
he  has  for  his  successor  Esarhaddon,  2  Kings, 
xix,  37.  Here  then  is  certainly  a  contradiction, 
since,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  Assyrian 
dominion  had  ceased  three  years  before,  namely, 
717.  Mr.  Volney  endeavours  to  reconcile  this 
difficulty  by  the  restoration  of  an  ancient  reading 
into  the  sacred  text;  according  to  which  Amon, 
king  of  Judaea,  reigned  twelve  years  instead  of 
two  (2  Kings,  xxi,  19.) »  from  which  it  would 
follow,  that  the  expedition  of  Sennacherib  took 
place  in  724.  As  this  would  leave  seven  years 
after  his  death  for  his  successor  Esarhaddon,  who 
agrees  both  in  time  and  name  with  the  Sardana- 
palus of  the  Greeks  (the  Greek  name  being 
formed  from  Esarhaddon,  Pal.  i-  e.  Esar,  the 
lord,  son  of  Phal),  the  two  chronologies  are  thus 
made  to  agree  exactly.  But  even  in  following 
the  ancient  usual  reading,  the  greatest  dilierence 
between  the  two  statements  is  only  ten  years; 
quite  as  little  as  can  be  reasonably  expected 
under  such  circumstances. 

With   regard   to  the   Assyrian   chronology  of 
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Ctesias,  Mr*  Volney  has  satisfactorily  shown  tnat 
it  is  full  of  contradictions,  and  undeserving  of  any 
belief. 

HI,  CHEONOLOGY  OF  THE  LYDIAN  EMPIRE, 

The  arrangement  of  the  Lydian  chronoloj 
rests  upon  the  settlement  of  two  principal  facts 
first,  the  great  eclipse  of  the  sun  under  Alyattes, 
foretold  by  Thales  (Herodotus,  I.  74.);  and 
secondly,  the  conquest  of  Sardis,  ^nd  overthrow 
of  the  empire  under  Croesus,  by  Cyrus;  both  of 
which  Herodotus  certainly  mentions,  but  without 
fixing  any  precise  date.  But  by  a  careful  com- 
parison of  all  the  data  it  is  proved,  that  the  great 
eclipse  in  Asia  Minor  (according  to  the  Tables  of 
Pingr^)  happened  in  the  year  625 ;  and  the  con- 
quest of  Sardis,  and  the  end  of  the  Lydian 
empire,  B.  C,  557,  or  in  the  fourth  year  of  Cyrus. 
Therefore : 


1  uo>        I 


End  of  the  Lydian  empire ^I'^i 

It  endured  under  tbree  houses ;  under  thai  dB^ 
the  Atyadae  (fabulous  and  uncertain);  under  that 
of  the  Heraclidae,  five  hundred  and  five   yean 
(Herodotus,  I.  7.);   and  under  the  last,  that  of 
the  Mermnadae,  one  hundred  and  seventy  years. 

The  Heraclidc^  and  Mermnadae,  then,  reigned 
altogether  six  hundred  and  seventy -five  years. 
Therefore : 

Commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  Ileraclida;,  with 
Agron.  the  sou  of  Ninus  (L  70 

End  of  this  house  by  the  murder  of  Cantkuleit.  !it 
Gyges,*, 

By  fixing  the  time  of  Agron,  son  of  NinusJ 
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Herodotus  verifies  himself  (L  7.);  fits,  by  the  pre^ 
ceding  data,  Ninus  began  his  reign  in  Assyria, 
1237;  consequently,  it  must  have  been  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign  that  he  conquered  Lydia, 
and  placed  his  son  Agron  upon  its  throne, 

B.  c. 
Bommion    of   the    Mermnadae,    one  hundred    and 

seve  nty  yearsj  by  kings  of  that  house ..  - 727-^57* 

Gyges,  thirty-eight  years  (Herodotus,  I.  14) 727 — 089, 

Ardys,  forty-nine  years  (Herodotus,  I.  16w) 689 — 640, 

First  irruption  of  the  Cimmerians 670» 

Sadyattes,  twelve  years  (Herodotus,  I.  16.)...,. 640 — 628, 

Alyattes,  fifty-seven  years  (Herodotus,  1.25.) 628 — 571* 

War  with  Cyaxares,  ending  with  the  great  eclipse^ 

and  second  irruption  of  the  Cimmerians 625, 

Crocus,  fourteen  years  and  fourteen  days  (Herodotus, 

1.86.) , , 571-557* 


IV.  CHRONOLOay  OF  THE  BABYLONIANS. 

For  this  as  well  as  fur  the  Egyptians  there  is 
no  evidence  to  guide  us,  the  data  being  very 
scanty;  and  taken  from  Herodotus  alone.  The 
chronology  of  the  Babylonians  begins,  according 
to  the  canon  of  Ptolemey,  with  Nabonassar,  747,  to 
whom  succeed  twelve  kings  from  the  canon  of 
Ptolemey  down  to  Nabopolassar;  (see  above, 
p.  28.) 

B.C. 

Nabopolassar , 627—604. 

Nebiickidnczzar 604 — 561. 

Evil-Mcrodach 561—559. 

Neriglissar,,* 559 — 55a. 

Labynetus , 555 — 538. 

C*onc|iiest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus 538. 
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f  V.  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS. 

Mr.  Volney  very  properly  commences  this  with 
the  dodecarchy — as  of  the  earlier  periods  only 
the  time  of  Sesostris  is  placed  in  1365; — and 
arranges  it  in  the  following  planner. 

B.C. 

Dodecarchy 671—656. 

Psammetichus's  sole  dominion  thirty-nine  yean 656 — 61 7* 

Reign  of  Neco^  sixteen  years. 617 — 601. 

'    '   Psammis^  six  years 601 — 595. 

— — -  Apries^  twenty-five  jrears 595—570. 

—  Amasis,  forty-four  years 670 — 526. 

Psammenitus^  six  months .^ 525. 

Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses. 
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